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LE 


1 0 


THE RIGHT REVEREND 
BE FE 8 


| LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


My L ORD, 


WHATEVER relates to the ſubject 


of ELoQUENCE in general, and 
to the ELoquence of the PuLeiT in 
particular, has à peculiar claim to be 
dedicated to one, who, in addition to 
his other eminent qualities, has exhi- 
bited, both from the Pulpit and the 
Preſs, ſo diſtinguiſhed a model of the 
excellence and commanding influence 
of this art, 


2 3 SHOULD 


iert . 
SHouvLD this tranſlation, with the 


accompanying notes and illuſtrations, 
chiefly derived from authors of cele- 


brity, ſerve to promote in the Engliſh 
reader, and particularly in Students for 
the Pulpit or the Bar, an attention to 
thoſe principles which may conduce to 


their future uſefulneſs in life, my ut- 


moſt wiſhes will be ANUS. 


| have the Honour to be, 
Mr Lozp, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 


And moſt humble Servant, 


JOHN NEAL LAKE, 
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FR EF A CE 
BY THE 


TRANSLA TOR, 


Tk name of the Abbe Mavay hatls 


become ſo diſtinguiſhed, not only in 
France, but alſo in this and other countries 
of Europe, that his literary productions will, 
probably, attract a degree of attention cor- 
reſponding with that, which his public cha- 
racter and conduct have excited. 


As a member of the Conſtituting National 
Aſſembly, it was his lot to ſtep forward at 
an epoch, which will for ever remain me- 
morable in the annals of France. 


In the midſt of thoſe conteſts and recri- 
minations, which prevailed among the dif- 
ferent orders, of which that aſſembly was 
compoſed, the Abbe Maury ftood forth 
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as the champion of the Church, and of Ariſto- 


cracy, His eloquence and abilities elevated 
him to diſtinguiſhed importance amongſt 


his brethren, while his undaunted ſpirit ac- 


quired freſh energy from the number, the 
abilities, and the attacks of his opponents: 


thus, though repeatedly foiled, yet, like an 


expiring hero in the field of battle, he was 


determined not to yield, but with his lateſt 


breath. 


His zeal and talents ſhone conſpicuous 


in this criſis of public affairs; and we are 


informed, that he hath ſince received, from 


the hands of his Holineſs at Rome, the 
reward of a ſtrenuous defence of a tottering 
church, 


Bur not only hath the Senate borne wit- 
nels to his abilities: the Preſs, alſo, ſuper- 


adds its teſtimony in various literary pro- 


ductions. 


ELogytncr, the ſubje& of that work, 
which is here preſented in an Engliſh dreſs, 


appears to have occupied his matureſt 


thoughts ; and the juſtneſs and enlargement 
| of 


REFACE wii 
of his ideas upon this ſubject mark the ſuc- 
ceſs, with which he has purlued it. 

Io boaſt of his attaining to originality 
of thought on a ſubject, which hath been 
ſo frequently and ſo ably diſcuſſed, would, 
doubtleſs, be preſumptuous : to inſinuate 
that he has written a complete ſyſtem, would 
be to contradict bis own profeſſions ; bur, 


to acknowlege, that he has thrown out a 


variety of uſeful hints, and that, in his man- 


ner of diſcuſſion, he is lively and intereſting, 


is no more than to pay him that tribute, to 
which his merit may juſtly lay claim. 


Tas following Diſſertation is only one of 


| ſeveral, which M. Mau hath given to 


the public. There are alſo collected in one 
volume the Paneg yrics of S. Louis and of 
FextLon; Reflefions on the Sermens of Bos- 
SUET ; and the Panegyric of S. AUSTIN, 


In theſe, he has diſcovered the talents of 


an Orator, particularly in that ſpecies of the 


art ſtyled Paregyric, to which the French 


have ever ſhewn more attachment than the 


Engliſh * 


A late publication hath ſince appeared, and been attri- 


buted to the Abbé, conſiſting, chiefly, of ſpeeches delivered 
by him in the National Aſſembly. 


IN 


Re . IMO ed id ego eltict ca... 


Wi PET ACE 


In the work now offered to the public, 


and which ſeems the moſt material for a 
young ſpeaker to peruſe, the Abbe has pre- 


ſcribed thoſe rules, and ſuggeſted thoſe obſer- 


vations, by which he appears to have been 


guided in his own compoſitions, 


In confirmation of the good opinion, 
which the tranſlator has conceived of M. 
Man's performance, he tranſcribes, with 


pleaſure, the remarks of the MonTaLy 


Revitewzes on thoſe diſcourſes, of which 
the following tranſlation conſtitutes the firſt: 


« The firſt of theſe diſcourſes relates to 


< various parts of the Eloquence of the 
e Pulpit, and does great honour to the taſte, 
ce judgment, and feelings of the ingenious 


« author, His reflections on Cictro, De- 
4 MOSTHENES, BossUET, FENELON, T1LLOT- 


ce cONn, MASSILLON, BOURDALOUE, SAURIN, 


e BRIDPALIxE, &c. are ſenſible and folid ; and 


e his precepts and rules are every way adapted 


te to form the taſte of a young Orator to that 
te affecting ſimplicity, which diſdains all 
cc frivolous ornaments, and has no other 
te object in view than to touch and to pre- 


e ide. | 
| This 


N LE 


PR RF AN UKE. ix 


e This diſcourſe is followed by two Ora- 


© tions that were delivered before the French 
* Academy in honour of St. Louis, and 
* Fenelon; another in honour of St. Au- 
e gultine, delivered in the general Aſſembly 
* of the French Clergy; and a piece inti- 
ce tuled, Reflections on the Sermons of 
«© Boſſuet laſt publiſhed.” All theſe are ex- 
« cellent in their kinds f.“ 


THe teſtimony of an eminent literary cha- 


racter now living, were liberty allowed to 


tranſcribe it, and mention his name, would 


add ſtrength to the foregoing obſervations. 


f 


TE Editor feels himſelf conſtrained to 


apologize for the part he has taken. He 
began, at firſt, to peruſe and tranſlate Abbe 


Mavuxy's performance ** on the Eloquence 


te of the Pulpit and the Bar,” in the courſe 
of his private ſtudies, and merely with a 
view to his perſonal improvement, 


Some elucidations from Engliſh authors 
naturally occurred to his mind, which he 
has, accordingly, annexed. But it was not 


+ Monthly Review, vol. lvii. p. 30g. 
til! 
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till afrerwards, and in compliance with the 


wiſh of thoſe, whoſe judgment he reſpects, 
that he thought of ſubmitting the whole to 
public view. He cannot be inſenfible that 
imperfections may diſcover themſelves to the 
eye of rigid criticiſm; while, at the ſame 
time, he would indulge a hope; that the 


time and pains employed will render this 


tranſlation of the Abbe's ſentiments not 


wholly unacceptable to the young ſtudent 
and reader, for whoſe uſe it is principally 
deſigned. 


Ir will appear, on peruſal, that the Abbe 


Mavzr's predilection for French Preachers 


and Orators gives a tinure of ſeverity to 
his cenſures on the Engliſh ; and that, in 
one or two inſtances, his zeal for the Romiſh 
Church embitters his language with regard 
to the conduct and writings of ſome Pro- 


| teſtants, 


Every man hath his partialities. For 
the prejudices of education, country, con- 
nexions, great allowances muſt, and, by 
every liberal mind, will be made.—This is 
an age of free enquiry.z and, in proportion 

as 


P RE F A C E. xi 
as this ſpiric prevails, we ſhall ſay with the 


poet, 
— — Veniam Petimus 


Dabimuſgue viciſſim. 


Free liberty muſt, therefore, be allowed 
to every reader to judge for himſelf what 
degree of regard is to be paid to a few paſ- 
fages, wherein the Abbe gives ſuch an un- 
bounded preference to ſome of his favourite 
French Catholic Preachers, above thoſe of 
the Proteſtant Church, and the Engliſh 

nation. 6 | 


To the works of eloquent French writers 
recommended by M. Mau, perhaps it 
will be no diſcredit to add as a model of 
Pulpit-Eloquence, the ſermons of the late 


Rev. CuarLes Cars, Paſtor of the French 
Church at the Hague 4. 


Fox Engliſh authors and preachers, the 
reader is referred to ſeveral of the notes 
annexed to the following tranſlation, 


t The Sermons of the Rev. C. Chais were printed in 1790, 
in two volumes; for a character of which, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Appendix to the ſeventy- eighth volume of the 
Monthly Review, and the Appendix to the third volume 


enlarged, | 
Oz 
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Or thoſe who have written profeſſedly on 
the ſubject of Eloquence, the ſtudent may 
_ profitably peruſe Cicero, QuinTILIAn, and 


 Loncinus among the ancients; and ſuch 


modern authors as WarD, Gizzons, For- 
DYCE, CAMPBELL, BLAIR and PoLwHzLE; to 
which may be added Ror I and FExELON. 
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SECTION L 
Deſign of this Diſcourſe, 


IN preſenting the public with this feeble pro- 


duction, I propoſe, with a juſt diffidence of my 


own abilities, to lay before them ſome obſervations 
which have occurred to me in the courſe of my 
reading, or oratorial compoſitions, reſpecting the 
art of Eloquence which it is the ſtudy of my life 
to cultivate, | 


| Trey were written at firſt merely for my own 
private uſe. If I have ſometimes given a de- 
B oided 


. PRINCIPLES 


cided opinion, I intreat the reader to remember that | 
© T ſpeak to him with freedom, yet without preſump- 
tion, and that I myſelf am far from conſidering 
the reſult of my obſervations as laying down tales 
of the art. 


THe general idea which I form, at firſt view, of 
the eloquenee of the pulpit is this. 


SECTION II. 
A D:/etiption of the Eloquonce of the Pulpit. 


A MAN of ſenſibility diſcovers his friend about 
| to take a ſtep contrary to his intereſt or duty. 
He is deſirous of oppoſing it, but he is afraid of 
repelling confidence by a haſty contradiction. 
He gently infinuates himſelf into his mind. He 
does not, at firſt, oppoſe, He enquires. He is 
not regarded. He requeſts only to be heard, and 
inſtantly he ſtates his reaſons, and offers con- 
vincing arguments with modeſt diffidence,—No 
anſwer is returned. He then complains, not of 
obſtinacy, but of ſilence, He meets all objections 
and refutes them. Animated by the tender zeal 
of friendſhip, he is far from attempting to ſhine 
by his wit, or to diſhearten by his reproaches. He 
ſpeaks only the language of affection. At length 
aſſured of having arreſted the attention of his 
friend, he uncovers the precipice under his feet, 
and news him all its depth, in order to alarm his 

| imagination, 


OF ELOQUENCE. 3 
imagination, that weakeſt, and yet moſt predo- 
minant of our faculties, 


Hz thus ſucceeds in moving him. He now de- 
ſcends to entreaty, and gives an unreſtrained vent 
to his ſighs and tears. —The work is done; the 
heart yields, and his friend is fully perſuaded, 
They both embrace; and it is to the eloquence 
of friendſhip that reaſon and virtue are indebted 
for the honour of victory. 


| CHRISTIAN ORATORS | 3 your model. 
Let that compaſſionate man who ſhould be affected 
with ſympathetic tenderneſs in order to convince, 
be you; and that friend who ſhould be moved in 
order to be undeceived, be your auditory. 


E IOI 
Of the Means of perſuading a large Aſſembly. 


JT is only neceſſary, in fact, for the Orator to keep 
one man in view amidſt the multitude that ſur- 
rounds him; and, excepting thoſe enumerations 
which require ſome variety in order to paint the paſ- 
ſions, conditions, and characters, he ought merely, 
while compoſing, to addreſs himſelf to that one man, 
| whoſe miſtakes he laments, and whoſe foibles he 
diſcovers. This man is, to him, as the genius of 
B 2 * Socrates 
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Socrates * ſtanding continually at his fide, and, by 
turns, interrogating him, or anſwering his quef- 
tions. This is he whom the Orator. ought never to 

| loſe ſight of in writing, till he obtain a conqueſt 
over his prepoſſeſſions. The arguments which will 
be ſufficiently perſuaſive to overcome his oppoſition, 
will equally controul a large aſſembly. 


TE Orator will derive ſtill farther advantages 
from a numerous concourſe of people, where all the 
impreſſions made at the time will convey the fineſt 
triumphs of the art, by forming a ſpecies of action 
and te- action between the auditory and the 
ſpeaker. It is in this ſenſe that Cicero is right in 
ſaying that “ no man can be eloquent without a 
c multitude to hear him 4.“ The Auditor came to 
hear a diſcourſe :—the Orator attacks him; ac- 


* LACTANT1US obſerves (de origine erroris, ii. 14.) that 
% SOCRATLs affirmed that there was a demon or tutelar an- 
gel conſtantly near him, which had kept him company from a 
child, and by whoſe beck and inſtruction he guided his life.“ 
ee a farther account in the lite of Socrates, New Biogra- 
phical Difionary. See, alſo, Univerſal Hyflery, vol. i. 
page 103. and Turret. Inſtit. Theolog, vol. i. p. 616, 617. 


+ © The very aſpect of a large aſſembly, engaged 
« in ſome debate of moment, and attentive to the diſ- 
« courſe of one man, 1is-ſufficient to inſpire that man with 
« ſuch elevation and warmih, as both gives riſe to ſtrong ex- 
< prefiions, and gives them propriety. Paſiion ealily riſes in 
© a great Aſlembly, where the moveinents are communicated 
ct by mutual fxmpathy between the Orator and the Audience.“ 
BLaiR's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 54, 4to. 


+ Orator fine mullitudiue audiente eloquens efſe non poleſt.. 
Brutus 338. . 25 


cuſes.. 
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cuſes him; makes him abaſhed ; addreſſes him, at 
one time, as his confident, at another, as his 
mediator, or his judge. See with what addreſs 
he unveils his moſt concealed paſſions; with 
what penetration he ſhews him his moſt inti- 
mate thoughts ; with what energy he annihilates 
his beſt-framed excuſes - The culprit repents. 
Profound attention, conſternation, confulion, re- 
morſe, all announce that the Orator has pene- 
trated, in his retired meditations, into the re- 
ceſſes of the heart. Then, provided no ill timed 
ſally of wit follow to blunt the ſtrokes of chriſtian 
Eloquence, there may be in the church two thou- 
ſand Auditors, yet there will be but one thought, 
but one opinion; and all thoſe individuals united 
form that ideal man whom the Orator had in view 
while compoſing his diſcourſe, 


SECTION IV; 
Advantages of an Orator's fludying himfelf. 


BOT, you may aſk, where is this ideal man, 

compoſed of ſo many different traits, to be 
found, unleſs we deſcribe ſome chimerical being ? 
Where ſhall we find a phantom like this, ſingular 
but not outre, in which every individual may re- 
cognize himſelf, although it reſembles not any 
one? Where ſhall we find him? —In your own 
heart, —Often retire there, Survey all its 


B 3 receſſes. 
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receſſes. There, you will trace both the pleas 
for thoſe paſſions which you will have to combat, 
and the ſource of thoſe falſe reaſonings which you 
muſt point out. To be eloquent, we muſt enter 
within ourſelves. The firſt productions of a young 
Orator are generally too far fetched, His mind, 
always on the ſtretch, is making continual efforts, 
Without his ever venturing to commit himſelf to 
the ſimplicity of nature, until experience teach 
him, that, to arrive at the ſublime, it is, in fact, 
leſs neceſſary to elevate his imagination, than to 
be n impreſſed with his fades. 


Ix you have ſtudied 5 ſacred books; if you 
have obſerved men; if you have attended to writers 
on morals who ſerve you inſtead of Hiſtorians; if 


you have become familiar with the language f 


Orators; make trial of your Eloquence upon 
yourſelf: become, ſo to ſpeak, the Auditor of 
your own diſcourſes; and thus, by anticipating 
the effect which they ought to produce, you will 
eaſily delineate true characters; you will perceive, 
that, notwithſtanding the ſhades of difference 
which diſtinguiſh them, all men bear an interior 
reſemblance to one another, and that their vices 
have an uniformity, becauſe they always proceed 
either from weakneſs'or intereſt, Ina word, your 
_ deſcriptions will not be indeterminate : and the 
more thoroughly you ſhall have examined what 
' paſſes within your own breaſt, with more ability 
will you unfold the hearts of others. | 


SECTION 


OF ELOQUENCE 1 


SECTION v. 
Of Rhetorical Compoſition. - 


Tursr general principles are inſufficient. Let 
us, then, paſs on to particulars, and apply 
the rules of art to the compoſition of a diſcourſe. 


& IT is an arduous undertaking,” ſays the Ro- 
man Orator, to appear before a numerous aſ- 
« ſembly which liſtens to our diſcuſſion of the 
„ moſt important ſubjects, ſince there is ſcarcely 

„ any one who will not more nicely and rigidly 
„ obſerve the faults than the beauties of our diſ- 
e courſes: for whenever we ſpeak in public, 
Fc Judgment i is pronounced upon us *.“ | 


Ixpkp, beſides the natural talent which Elo- 
quence requires, and the want of which, applica- 
tion never ſupplies, every Orator, who wiſhes to 
give ſatisfaction to his Auditory, muſt join to the 
inſtruction which he has derived from his prepa- 


Magnum quoddam eft onus atque munus ſuſtipere atque pro- 
fiteri ſe effe, ommibus filentibus, unum maximis de rebus, magno 
in couventu hominum audiendum. Adefl- enim fere nemo quin 
acuting atque acrius vitia in dicente quam retia videat : quo- 
ties enim dicimus, toties ds nobis judicatur. Brutus, 27, 125. 


N. Maury's tranſlation of the enen part of the above 
quotation is periphraſtic rather than juſt, The Engliſh tranſ- 
lation is literal from the French, which is alſo followed in 


ſome other quotations. 
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ratory ſtudies, an intimate knowledge of the ſub- 
ject which he propoſes to diſcuſs. He muſt me- 
ditate on it for a conſiderable time in order to per- 
ceive all its principles, and to diſcover all its re- 
lations *. It is by this operation, purely intellec- 
tual, that we collect, according to the expreſſion 
of Cicero, a foreſt of ideas and ſubjects , the 
accumulation of which excites in the Orator a cer- 
tain eagerneſs to write, or rather conſtrains him to 
deliver by himſelf the thoughts that occur to his 
mind ; and afterwards renders his matter more 
copious, and his compoſition more energetic and 
perfect. If, at ſuch moments, he would avoid 
| the labour of the memory, he ſhould write as faſt 
| 8 as he compoſes. 8 


' Wren the Otntor hath once collected the prin- 
| Cipal proofs which are like the materials of the 
i | building, he quickly makes himſelf maſter of his 

ſubject; he already diſcerns the whole of the diſ- 


| _ courſe through thoſe detached ideas which form 
the ground work, as ſoon as he directs them to one 
| point. ; 


i be The foundation of all that can be called Eloquence, 
© is good ſenſe and ſolid thought. Let it be the firſt 
« ſtudy of public Speakers, in addreſſing any popular Aſſem- 
| « bly, to be previouſly maſters of the buſineſs on which they 
| 4c are to ſpeak ; to be well provided with matter and argu- 
| « ment; and to reſt upon theſe the chief ſtreſs. This will al- 
&« ways give to their diſcourſe an air of manlineſs and 
46 ſtrength, which is a powerful argument of perſuaſion. 
* "IE if they have genivs for it, will follow of courſe,” 
| BLaiR's h vol. ii, p. 49. 
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7 give rerum ac amm conjaranda ef, De Orat, 
89 · ; p 
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'Turs diſpoſition coſts the Orator little; ** for 
cc the diſcourſe,” ſays Fenelon, is the propoſi- 
cc tion unfolded, and the propoſition is an abſtract - 
c of the diſcourſe *.” 


| In pointing out this method of ſtudy, it is my 
endeavour to conform to it, while, in writing, the 
different deſultory reflections which I have ſug- 
geſted on the principles of Oratory, begin now, of 
their own accord, to arrange themſelves into pro- 
per order, 


Do you feel when compoſing, notwithſtanding 
theſe precautions, the languor of an exhauſted 
imagination ?—Quit your retirement.—Converſe 
upon your ſubject with an intelligent friend. By 
communicating to him your firſt thoughts, you 
will thereby extend the circle of your ideas; and 
in ſuch moments of enthuſiaſtic fervour, ſome for- 
tunate ſtrokes will eſcape you which you had 
| ſearched for in vain in the retirement of ths 
cloſet. | 


® Letter on Eloquence, addreſſed ts the French Academy, 
P. 180, in Stevenſon" s tranſlation, 


SECTION 


S A: 
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SECTION VI. 
Of the Plan of a Diſcourſe. 


Have you thoroughly inveſtigated the princi- 

ples, and dived, if I may ſo ſpeak, to the bot- 
tom of your ſubject ? It is here where art begins. 
It is time to fix your plan. 


Tris is generally the part which coſts much 


labour, and which very much influences the ſuc- 


ceſs of the diſcourſe, | oF 


We may cenſure the method ® of diviſions as a 
fatal reſtraint on Eloquence ; let us, nevertheleſs, 


* In all kinds of Public Speaking, nothing is of greater 
* conſequence than a proper and clear method.. Though 
ce the method be not laid down in form, no diſcourſe, of any 
ct length, ſhould be without method; that is, every thing 
cc ſhould be found in its proper place. Every one who ſpeaks, 
& will find it of the greateſt advantage to himſelf to have pre- 
& viouſly arranged his thouguts, and claſſed under proper 
cc heads, in his own mind, what he is to deliver. This will 
& affiſt his memory, and carry him through his diſcourſe, 
« without that confuſion to which one is every moment ſub. 
6 ject, who has fixed no diſtinct plan of what he has to ſay, 


% And with reſpe& to the hearers, order in diſcourſe is ab- 
te ſolutely neceſſary for making any proper impreſſion. It 
4 adds both force and light to what is ſaid. It makes them 
ic accompany the Speaker eaſily and readily, as he goes along; 
« and makes them feel the full effect of every argument 
* which he employs, | 


« In 
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adopt it without fearing to diminiſh the energy 
of rhetorical movements, while it directs them 
with greater exactneſs. Genius needs to be guid- 
ed in its progreſs, and the curb which preſerves it 
from wandering reſtrains by ſalutary checks, and 
renders it the greateſt ſervice. It is thus that ge- 
nius becomes ſtrengthened and increaſed, when it 
proceeds under the guidance of reaſon and judg- 
ment “. 


In every ſort of Oration, a clear method is of the utmoſt 
_ conſequence; but in thoſe embroiled and difficult caſes 
ce which belong to the Bar, it is almoſt all in all, Too much 
© pains, therefore, cannot be taken in previouſly ſtudying the 
ce plan and method. If there be indiſtinctneſs and diſorder 
& there, we can have no ſucceſs in convincing ; we leave the 
« whole cauſe in darkneſs.” BLAlz's Lectures, vol. ii. 
p- 53, 54, 83. See alſo the ſame author's judicious N 
ments in favour of diviſion in ſermons, p. 170. 


* The following obſervations exactly correſpond with the 
ſentiment of our Author: Nothing can contribute more to- 
&« wards bringing the powers of genius to their ultimate per- 
5 fection, than a ſevere judgment equal in degree to the ge- 
© nius poſſeſſed. For the greater are the ſtrength and vivacity 
&« of the imagination which gives birth to thoſe ideas, the 
“greater mult be that wiſdom and prudence which are requi- 
6 fite to moderate the fire of imagination, and rule its viva- 
te city when it becomes too daring. Reaſon ought to be 
& ſtronger than genius, in order to know how far enthuſiaſm 
«© may go. The judgment and prudence which ſhould be- 
long to ſuch a one for the improvement and balance of his 
«© genius ought themſelves to be brought to their utmoſt 
« perfection by the miniſtration of art, without which no- 
« thing exact or regular can be produced,” Refiedtions or 
c ARISTOTLE's Art of Poetry, F. 16, 17. 


In order to render the productions of genius regular and 
« juſt, as well as elegant and ingenious, the diſcerning and 
6 coercive 
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TE hearer who knows not whither we are 


conducting him ſoon wanders. The plan is ſo ne- 


ceſſary in order to fix his attention, that it remains 
no longer a queſtion whether the Orator ought to 


point it out to him. 


Is this plan (as indiſpenſibly requiſite to be com- 
poſed with method as to be heard with effect), 
ill conceived, obſcure, and indeterminate ? There 
will be in the proofs an inevitable confuſion, the 
ſubjects will not be clearly diſtinguiſhed, and the 


arguments, inſtead of affording each other a mu- 


tual ſupport, will interfere *. 
RS: 5 | THE 


« coercive power of judgment ſhould mark and reſtrain the 
« excurſions of a wanton imagination; in other words, the 
« auſterity of reaſon ſhould blend itſelf with the gaiety of the 
« praces.—The proper office of judgment in compoſition, is 


C to compare the ideas which imagination collects; to obſerve 
40 their agreement or diſagreement, their relations and reſem- 


« blances; to point out ſuch as are of a homogeneous na- 
4c ture; to mark and reje& ſuch as are diſcordant ; and finally, 
c to determine the truth and utility of the ons or diſ- 
s coveries which are produced by the power of the imagina- 
© tion. This faculty is, in all its operations, cool, attentive, and 
« confiderate. It canvaſles the deſign, ponders the ſentiments, 
t examines their propriety and connection, and reviews the 
« whole compoſit on with ſevere impartiality. Thus it ap- 


4 pears to be in ( ery reſpect a proper counterbalance to the 


„ rambling and volatile power of imagination,” 85 


Eſay on Genius, B. I. 9 1. 


* « A ſermon," ſays Monſ. C LAUDE, “ ſhould clearly 
c and purely explain a text, make the ſenſe eaſy to be com- 

«« prehended, and place things before the people's eyes ſo that 

% they may be underſtood without difficulty. This rule con- 

i demns embarraſſment and obſcurity, the moſt diſagreeable 
< thing in the world in a pulpit. It ought to be remembered, 

« that 
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THe more you ſtudy your plan, the greater en- 
largement you give to your ſubject. Statements 
which, at firſt, ſcemed ſufficiently copious to em- 
brace the ſubſtance of a diſcourſe in all its extent, 
ſcarcely form a ſub-diviſion fertile enough when 
you are acquainted with the method of expanding 
your ideas, | 


Far from a Chriſtian Orator be thoſe plans 
which dazzle by a ſopbiſtical ſingularity, a far- 
fetched antitheſis, or a ſubtle paradox; plans nei- 
ther ſufficiently diſtin to be retained, nor ſuffi 
ciently important to be filled up, and which only 
hold out vain and uſelcſs ſpeculations; plans 
built either upon undiſtinguiſhing epithets, which 
open no field for argument, or upon pretences more 
ſuited to an epiſode than to the diviſion of a ſer- 
mon. Let thoſe uniform and correſponding ſub- 
_ diviſions between the two branches ot a diſcourſe 
be eſpecially diſcarded, which form a puerile con- 
traſt equally unworthy of an art ſo noble, and a 
miniſtry ſo auguſt. 


& that the greateſt part of the hearers are ſimple people, 
© whoſe profit, however, muſt he aimed at in preaching : but 
d jtis impoſſible to edify them, unleſs you be very clear. 


« As to learned hearers, it is certain, they will always pre. 
ce fer a clear before an obſcure ſermon ; for, firſt, they will 
4 confider the ſimple, nor will their benevolence be content if 
<« the illiterate be not edified ; and next, they will be loth to 
© be driven to the neceility of giving too great an attention, 
© which they cannot avoid, if the preacher be obſcure. The 
& minds of men, whether learned or ignorant, generally 
6 avoid pain; and the learned have fatigue enough, in the 
ce ſtydly, without increaſing it at church.” RopinsoN's 
tranſlation of CLAUDE, on the compoſition of a ſermon, vol. i. 
p- 11. | 
Avolp 
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Avorp ſuch dazzling faults, Give me a plan 
ſimple and rational. Your proofs, clear and diſ- 
tin, will imprint themſelves on my memory; 
and | ſhall render to your Eloquence the beſt of 
all homages if I rctain a laſting remembrance of 
what I have heard; for the beſt ſermon is that 
which the hearer moſt eaſily recollects *. 


* The judicious FENELON animadverts, with a ming 
ſeverity, on the preacher's perverſion of theſe words, 
© have eaten aſhes like bread “ who diſcovered his aim to 
be to dazzle his hearers, and to amuſe them with points of 
wit, or puzzling riddles; and lie obſerves that“ inſtead 
te of the preacher's laying down quaint conceits for the ſub- 
e ject of his diſcourſe; he ought; in the diviſion of a ſermon 
ic to give ſuch a one as naturally ariſes from the ſubje& itſelf; 
t and may impart light and juſt order to the ſeveral parts; 
« ſuch a diviſion as may be eaſily remembered, and at the 
«© ſame time help to connect and retain the whole; a diviſiong 
* in fine, that may ſhew at once the extent of the ſubject, an 
©« and of all its parts.“ | 
Dialogues concerning Eloquence; p. 4s 6, 7. 


The fame writer alſo obſerves that * there ſhould be no- 
*© thing refined or far-fetched in a Chriſtian Orator's inſtruc- 
« tions; nor ſhould he be ſetting up for wit and delicacy of 
e invention when he ought to fpeak with the utmoſt ſeriouſ- 
< neſs and gravity, out of regard to the authority of the Holy 
« Spirit whoſe words he borrows.” Ibid. p. 146. 


«© What,” ſays he, * could we think of a preacher who 
© ſhould; in the moſt affected jingle of words, ſhew ſinners 

& the divine judgment hanging over their head, and hell open 
1 unger their feet? There is a decency to be obſerved in 
e our language as in our cloaths. A diſconſolate widow does 
© not mourn in fringes, ribbons, and embroidery; and an 
t apoſtolical miniſter ought not to preach the word of God in 
& a pompous ſtyle, full of affected ornaments (or quaint con- 
te ceits). The Pagans would not have endured to ſee even a 
oc ': comedy fo ill ated,” 
Letter to the French Academy, p. 246: 

SECTION 
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SECTION VI. 
Of Plans drawn from the Text. 


VERY Orator poſſeſſed of original ideas, 
| without ever attempting to aſtoniſh, will have 
new and ftriking plans, merely by attending to the 
ſcope of his own gentus. 


PLans are frequently ſingular and whimſical, 
eſpecially when they are drawn from the text. 
This irkſome reſtraint ſcarcely ever ſucceeds in 
moral diſcourſes. | 


M As$1LLON hath ſketched out the diviſion of his 
ſermon on confeſſion, where we find ſo many 
beauties in detail, upon a paſſage in the Goſpel. 
He takes for his text that verſe of St. John ®, 
There was a multitude of blind, halt, and withered. 
MassILLON compares the ſinners who ſurround 
the confeſſionals + to the ſick people who were upon 
the fide of the pool of Jeruſalem ; and he ſhews 
the analogy of thoſe corporeal infirmities with the 
moſt uſual abuſe which renders confeſhons of no 
utility. 


There were blind people; defect of knowledge in 
the examination, There were halt; inſincerity in 


John, e. v. verſe 3, 


+ French ies tribunauæ de la peniteuce. | 
the 
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= the confeſſion. There were impotent folk, withered 3 
want of ſorrow in the repentance. | 


Tris application is doubtleſs ingenious ; but it 
| | is too far fetched. The excellent taſte of 
i | M A8$ILLON only yields this once to the temptation 
| of drawing a very artificial plan from the analyſis 


of his text +, 


He has made a happier uſe of the famous paſ- 
ſage It is finiſhed, in his ſermon on the Paſſion, 
But this interpretation is not his own, it having 
been previouſly unfolded in various monaſtic 
pieces. 


Ir appears to me e that the method of adapting 
the text to the plan can hardly ever be ſucceſsfully 
made uſe of in inſtructions purely moral; and that 


+ Methinks the cenſure of Doctor BLaiR applies to this 
quaint diviſion of Maſſillon's diſcourſe, when he remarks, 
that, “ the defects of moſt of the French ſermons are theſe : 

4 from a mode that prevails among them of taking their texts 
4 from the leſſon of the day, the connection of the text with 
4c the ſubjeC is often unnatural and forced; and their appli- 
& cations of Scripture are fanciful rather than inſtructive.“ 
—— He farther . remarks, that their method is ſtiff and 
te cramped, by their practice of dividing their ſubje& always 
tc either into three, or two, main points; and their compoſi- 

4 tion is in general too diffuſe, and conſiſts rather of a very 
« few thoughts ſpread out, and highly wrought up, than of a 
& rich variety of ſentiments. Admitting, however, all theſe 
« defects, it cannot be denied, that their ſermons are formed 
« upon the idea of a perſuaſive popular Oration ; and there- 
« fore,“ he adds, Iam of opinion, they may be read with 
benefit. BLAIR's Lectures, vol, ii. P- 119. 


it 
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it ſucceeds much better in myſteries *, in funeral 
orations, and panegyrics, where the text will not 
ſuit the diſcourſe unleſs it makes known the 
ſubject, and, at leaſt indirectly, comprehends the 
diviſion. 


IT is eaſy to find in the holy Scriptures verſes 
conſonant to the principal idea which we intend 
to expreſs; and we are always pleaſed with the 

Orator for thoſe ſucceſsful applications which, in 


ſome meaſure, render ſacred the plan he hath 
choſen +. 


— — — 


SECTION VI. 


Of the Progreſſion of the Plan, 
JHETHER it be a moral ſubject that is 
diſcuſſed, or one's talent be exerciſed upon 
panegyrics or myſteries, it is always neceſſary to 
obſerve a ſpecihed progreſſion in the diſtribution 
of the plan, in order to impart an increaſing force 
to the points adduced, to give weight to the argu- 


» Fr. dens les Myſteres. The Author probably means here, 
the ſolemn ſervices of the Church, ſuch as feaſts, faſts, 
communions, &c, 


+ * T muſt confeſs I always diſliked a forced text. Have 
« you not obſerved that a preacher draws from a text what- 
« ever ſermons he pleaſes? He inſenſibly warps and bends 
his ſubject to make the text fit the ſermon that he has occa- 
« ſion to preach. This is frequently done, but I cannot approve 
© of it. Dialogues concerning Eloquence, p. 146. 


ment, 


— oo obs — 
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ment, and energy to the rhetorical movements, 
It is as rare as it is difficult to render both parts 


of a ſermon equally excellent, becauſe the ſame 


reſources ſeldom preſent themſelves to the imagina- 
tion of the Orator. The latter, however, ought 
to excel the former. Eloquence always declines 
when it ceaſes to riſe, It is therefore to the ſecond 
branch of the diviſion that the moſt perſuaſive ar- 
guments and pathetic ſentiments E to be re · 
ſerved. 


CickRo, whoſe plan is very diſtinct in all his 
Orations, although ſeldom announced in the ex- 
ordium, adopts a method very favorable to the ad - 
vancement of his proofs, which obliges him to be 
ſurpaſſing himſelf continually by freſh efforts in 
proportion as he proceeds in the difficulties of his 


| ſubject. 


Open his Orations. He at once denies the fact 
which is oppoſed to him; and afterwards he 


proves, that, by taking its truth for granted, no- 
thing could thereby be concluded againſt his 


client, 


I HALL only quote here two ſtriking examples 


of this excellent method, 


In defending Archias who had been his preceptor, 
and of whom he always ſpeaks with the moſt live- 
ly gratitude, Cicero thus divides his Oration ; 
& [| ſhall prove that Archias is a Roman citizen; 
«© and that, if he may not, he — be very 
«© deſerving to be one.“ 


Tux 
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Tas plan of the Oration in favour of Milo is no 

leſs forcible. Milo,” ſays he, © hath not flain 

© Clodius; if he had ſlain him, he would have 

© done well.” The mind of man cannot reaſon 
with more perſpicuity and energy. 


Non are we to conclude that Cicero proceeds 
thus accidentally on ſome particular occafions, 
In his © Oratorial diviſions,” in that charming dia- 
logue where this great man ſubmits to an exami- 
nation upon his art by anſwering all the queſtions 
which his ſon puts to him upon Eloquence, 
Cicero eſtabliſhes, as a fixed rule, this manner 

of dividing the diſcourſe. He ſays, ** It is thus 
* you ought to reaſon ; you muſt either deny the 
© fact that meets you, or, if you admit it, you 
% muſt prove that the conſequences which your 
c opponent has drawn do not reſult from it“ J 
am aware how ſeldom it is that we can follow this 
courſe in our pulpits, where the ſubjects diſcuſſed 
are not always doubtful; but the more we imitate 
this method, the nearer we ſhall arrive at perfec- 
tion, | 


Aut ita conſiſtendum eft ut quod objicitur factum neges, aut illud 
guod faclum fateare neges eam vim habere, atque id ee quod ad- 
wer/arius criminetur. Parag. 29, 101. 


„ SECTION 
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S EC TION IX. 
Of the Injury Mit does to Eloquence. 


O al! thoſe rules which art furniſhes for con- 

ducing the plan of a diſcourſe, we proceed 
to ſubjoin a general rule from which Orators, and 
eſpecially Chriſtian Orators, ought | never to 
{werve. 


w HEN ſuch begin their career, the zeal for the 
ſalvation of fouls which animates them, doth not 
render them always unmindful of the glory which 
follows great ſucceſs, A blind deſire to ſhine and 
to plcaſe is often at the expence of that ſubſtaatial 
honour which might be obtained, were they to 
give them{clves up to the pure emotions of piety 
ich ſo well agree with the ſenſibility e 


to Eloquence. 


IT is, unqueſtionably, to be wiſhed that he who 
devotes himiclf to the arduous labours which. 
preaching requires ſhould be wholly ambitious to 
render himſelf uſeful to the cauſe of religion. To 
iuch, reputation can never be a ſufficient recom- 
pence, But, if motives fo pure have not ſufficient 
iway in your breaſt, calculate, at leaſt, the advan- 
tages of ſelf-love, and you may perceive how in- 
ſeparably connected theſe are with the ſucceſs of 
your miniltry, 


Is 
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Is it on your own account that you preach ? Is 
it for you that religion aſſembles her votaries in a 
temple? You ought not to indulge ſo preſump- 
tuous a thought, However, I only conſider you 
as an Orator, Tell me then: what is this you 
call Eloquence? Is it the wretched trade of imi- 
tating that criminal, mentioned by a poet in his 
ſatires, who “ balanced his crimes before his 
« judges with antitheſes *?” Is it the puerile ſe- 
cret of forming jejune quibbles? of rounding pe- 
riods ? of tormenting oneſelf by tedious ſtudies in 
order to reduce ſacred inſtruction into a vain 
amuſement? Is this, then, the idea which you 
have conceived of that divine art which diſdains 
frivolous ornaments, which ſways the moſt nume- 
rous aſſemblies, and which beſtows on a ſingle 
man the moſt perſonal and majeſtic of all ſove- 
reignties? Are you in queſt of glory Vou fly 
from it. Wit alone is never ſublime ; and it is 
only by the vehemence of the paſſions that you 


can become eloquent +. | 
; RECKoN 


Crimiid raſis 
Librat i in antithetis, PERS. Sat. 1. I. 85, 86. 


+ Mr. Hums judiciouſly obſerves that“ productions which 
© are merely ſurprizing, without being natural, can never give 
« any laſting « entertainment to the mind.... Too much orna- 
& ment is a fault in every kind of production. Uncommon ex- 
* preſſions, ſtrong flaſhes of wit, pointed ſimilies, and epigram- 
« matic turns. eſpecially when they recur too frequently, are a 
Ns disfigurement, rather than any emhelliſhment of diſcourſe. 
& As the eye, in ſurveying a Gothic building, is diſtracted by 
ce the multiplicity of ornaments, and loſes the whole by its mi- 
46 nute attention to the parts; ſo the mind, in peruſing a 
« work overſtocked with wit, is fatigued and diſguſted with 


60 « the conſtant endeayour to ſhine and ſurprize. This is the 
| C 3 & caſe 


| 
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REcKon up all the illuſtrious Orators. Will 
you find among them conceited, ſubtle, or epi- 
grammatic writers? No; theſe immortal men 
confined their attempts to affect and perſuade z 
| and 


ce cafe where a Writer overabounds in wit, even though that 
« wit, in itſelf, ſhould be juſt and agreeable. But it commonly 
« happens to ſuch writers, that they ſeek for their favourite 
cc ornaments, even where the ſubje& affords them not; and 
« by that means have twenty inſipid conceits for one thought 
„which is really beautiful.” Hume's Efays, Eſſ. xix. 


P · 240, 241. 


4 like none of thoſe witty turns which have nothing in 
© them that is either ſolid, natural, or affecting, and which 
& tend neither to convince, nor paint, nor perſuade. All 
* ſuch tinſel-wit (as that of Iſocrates) muſt appear ſtill more 
& ridiculous when it is applied to grave and ſerious matters. 


% You aſk, will you then allow of no antitheſes ?—Yes; 


& when the things we ipeak of are naturally oppoſite one to 
& another, it may be proper enough to ſhew their oppoſition. 
6“ Such antitheſes are juſt, and have a ſolid beauty, and a right 
« application of them is often the moſt eaſy and conciſe man- 
4c ner of explaining things: but it is extremely childiſh to uſe 


46 artificial turns and windings to make words claſh and play 


& one againſt another. At firſt, this may happen to dazzle 
ve thoſe who have no taſte ; but they ſoon grow weary of ſuch 
60 a ſilly affectation . . . It looks very firange anc. aukward 
& in a preacher to ſet up for wit and delicacy of invention, 
% when he ought to ſpeak with the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs and gra- 
« vity z out of regard to the authority of the Holy Spirit 
4% whoſe words he borrows.” FENFELOxN's Dzalogues concern- 
ing Eloquence, dial. ii. p-. 96, and dial. iii. p. 146. 


To form a juſt notion of Turrr's Eloquence, we muſt 
cc obſerve the harangues he made in his more advanced age. 
« Then, the experience he had in the weightieſt affairs, the love 
& of liberty, and the fear of thoſe calamities that hung over 
te his head, made him diſplay the utmoſt efforts of his Elo- 
te quence, When he endeavoured to ſupport and revive ex- 


ot piring 


! 
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and their having been always ſimple is that which 
will always render them great. - How is this? 
You wiſh to proceed in their footſteps, and you 
ſtoop to the degrading pretenſions of a Rhetori- 
cian! And you appear in the form of a mendi- 
cant ſoliciting commendations before thoſe very 
men who ouzht to tremble at your feet! Reco- 
ver from this ignominy. Be eloquent by zeal, 
inſtead of being a meer declaimer through vanity. 
And be aſſured that the moſt certain method of 
preaching well for yourſelf, is to preach uſefully 
to others. 


& piring liberty, and to animate the commonwealth againſt 
% Anthony his enemy, you do not ſee him uſe points of wit 
« and quaint antitheſes : he is then truly eloquent. Every 
* thing ſeems artleſs, as it ought to be when one is vehement: 
« with a negligent air he delivers the moſt natural and affect- 
te ing ſentiments, and ſays every thing that can move and ani- 
< mate the paſſions.” Ibid. Dial, ii. p. 54. 


PoPE juſtly obſerves ; 


« True wit is nature to advantage dreſt, 
% What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſst; 
« Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at fight we find, 
«© That gives us back the image of our mind. 
“As ſhades more ſweetly recommend the light, 
« So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. 
&« For works may have more wit than does them good, 
« As bodies periſh through exceſs of blood.” 

| Eſſay on Criticiſm, |. 300, 


The judicious FENELON alſo remarks, from St. AUSTIN, 
that in the Ap. PauL wiſdom did not ſeek after the beauty 
& of language, but that the beauties of language offered them- 
ce ſelves, and attended his wiſdom,” Dialogues concerning Elo- 
quence, Dial. iii, p. 106. 
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SECTTON X. 
Of the Exordium. 


IT pleaſes in an epigram or a ſong, but it ne- 

ver produces great effects in a numerous 
aſſembly. True Eloquence proſcribes all thoſe 
thoughts which are too refined or far-fetched 
to ſtrike the people; for, indeed, what elſe is it 
than a brilliant ſtroke affecting and enlivening a 
multitude, which, at firſt view, merely preſents 
to the Orator an extended and motionleſs heap, 
and which, ſo far from participating the ſenſa- 
tions of him who ſpeaks, ſcarcely grants him a 


cold and ftrict attention? 


Tur beginning of a diſcourſe ought to be ſim- 
ple and modeſt, in order to conciliate to the 


preacher the good will of his auditory, The Ex- 


ordium, nevertheleſs, deſerves to be ſtudied with 
the greateſt | care, It is proper to confine oneſelf 
in this part to the unfolding of a fingle idea which 
may include the whole extent of the ſubject. It 
1s here where indications of the plan ſhould be 
quickly made known; where the leading aim of 
the diſcourſe ſhould be pointed out without filling 
up too much room ; where lucid principles ſhould 
drſcover the deep refleftion of the Orator who is 
capable of obtaining, at once, a commanding in- 
fluence over all his hearers *. | 

| SUCH 


cc The firſt quality of an Exordium is brevity. Thus, 
< however, has a proper meaſure, for as it ought not to be 
« exceſſively 


\ 
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| Sucn is the art of BossvEeT, when, that he might 
ſtrike the mind forcibly, he ſays, at the beginning 
of his funeral Oration for Henrietta of England, 
that he will „ in one ſingle woe deplore all the 
« calamities, and, in one ſingle death, ſhew the 
«© death and the emptineſs of all human gran- 
«eur... | 


WHATEVER doth not lead towards the principal 
points of a ſermon is uſeleſs in an Exordium. Let 
us, therefore, in this part of the diſcourſe, avoid 
ſubtle refletions, quotations, eſſays, common 
places,' and even tropes and metaphors. 


„ We muſt not then,” ſays the Roman Orator, 
ce depart from the familiar ſenſe of words, leſt 
% our diſcourſe appear prepared with too much la- 
6% bour *.“ Let us proceed to our deſign by the 


« exceſſively long, ſo neither ſhould it be too ſhort ; the mid- 
5 dle way is beſt. If the Exordium were too ſhort, it would 
& oblige the hearer to enter too ſoon into the matter without 
© preparation enough; and exceſſive length would weary 
40 him; for it is with an auditor, as with a man who viſits a 
© palace, he does not like to ſtay too long in the court, or firſt 
«© avenues, he would only view them tranſiently without ſtap- 
«© ping, and proceed as ſoon as poſſible to gratify his principal 
„ curioſity.” RoBINSON's CLAUDE, vol. ii. p. 469. 


M. CLAauDE farther obſerves that an Exordium ſhould be 
clear cool and grave—engaging and agreeable - connected with 
the text or ſubje& to be diſcuſſed - ſimple and unadorned not 
common, and ſometimes figurative: his illuſtration of theſe 
points well deſerves peruſal. 15:4. p. 469, 480. 


In exordienda cauſa ſervandum eft ut uſitata fit verborum 
conſuetudo, ut nam afparata oratio ie videatur. Ad Heren- 
nium, lib. i. 7. 


ſhorteſt 
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ſhorteſt courſe. Every thing here ought to be 
adapted to the ſubject, ſince, according to the ex- 
preſſion of Cicero, The Exordium is only its 


„„ porch *. Let us not imitate thoſe prolix 


Rhe:oricians, who, inſtead of entering at once on 
their ſubject, turn and turn again on all ſides, 
leaving their hearers uncertain of the matter which 


they are going to handle. 


Tut Exordium doth not properly begin till the 
object and deſign of the diſcourſe are diſcovered. 


SECTION XI. 


Of the Explication of the Subject. 

NO ſooner is the ſubject ſtated, than we muſt 
haſten to define it. This precaution is to be 
regarded eſpecially in treating on metaphyſical 
ſubjects, ſuch as Providence, Truth, Conſcience, 
&c. He is ſure to wander in vague ſpeculations 
who negle&s to be guided, at firſt, by clear 
ideas. It is, certainly, hazardous to riſe too much 
in thoſe preparatory parts; and experience every day 


| teaches us to be diſtruſtful of eloquent introductions. 


Ir is, nevertheleſs, neceſſary ſtrongly to fix the 

attention of a wandering congregation ; and I do 

not ſee that we violate the rules of art in ſure 
| * 


Aditus ad cauſum. Brutus. 5 
prizing 
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prizing the hearer by an unexpected ftroke which 
may draw him off from his own thoughts, provided 
that this ſudden emotion do not beguile his expecta- 
tion, and that the Orator always proceeds in the 
enlargement of his ſubject. 


«I waNnTdiſcourſes,” ſays MoNTAIGNE, which 
c make an immediate attack upon the ſtrong hold 
« of doubt; I defire good and ſolid arguments at 
« firſt fight.” MonTaicxe is right. Nothing is 
more important and difficult than to become maſ- 
ters of our Auditory, and to enter upon our ſub— 
ject with a movement that may affect them. 


SENECA opens the firſt ſcene of his Tragedy of 
Troy with a ſublime ſoliloquy; and three verſes 
ſuffice for his immediately intereſting every heart, 
We behold, at a diſtance, the city of Troy conſum- 
ed by the flames; and Hecusa, in chains, alone 
upon the theatre, pronounces, with a ſigh, theſe 
eloquent expreſſions, ©* Ye princes who conhde 
© in your power, ye Who rule over a numerous 
* court, ye who dread not the inconſtant favour 
of the Gods, and ye who indulge yourſelves in 
<& the ſoothing repoſe of proſperity, behold Hecuba, 
„ behold Troy * +!” Who does not then retire 

| within 


#* Duicumgue regno fidit, et magna potens, 
Dominatur Auld, nec leyes metuit Deos, 

Animumque rebus credulum lætis dedit 
Me wideat et te Troja!..... 


+ V1RGIL deſcribes this affecting ſcene, when he ſays, 
Vidi Hecubam, centumque nurus, Priamumque per aras 
Sanguine fædantem, quos ipſe ſacraverat, ignes. 

ZEXE1D, lib. ii. I. got. 
And 
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within himſelf, and ſeriouſly reflect upon the dan- 
gers of his fate? It is thus that a great Orator 
ſhouid engage the heart. It is thus he ſhould en- 
rich the veginning of his diſcourſe, provided that 
the ſequel deſerve alſo to be heard after the Audi- 
tors have been elevated to iuch a pitch. 


SECTION XII. 
Of the Production , Ideas. 


T is this continual propagation of great ideas, 

by which they are mutually enlivened ; it is this 
art of inceflantly advancing in compoſition, 
that gives ſtrength to Eloquence, rapidity to diſ- 
courſe, and the whole intereſt of dialogue to an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of ideas, which, were 
they disjointed, would _——_ no effect, but lan- 
guiſh and die. | 


Tre progeſſion which imparts increaſing 
ſtrength to each period is the natural repreſenta- 
tion of thoſe tranſports of ſoul which ſhould enli- 
ven throughout the compoſitions of the Orator. 
Hence it follows, that an eloquent writer can only 
be formed by a fertility and vaſtneſs of thought. 


And again, | 
H:c Hecuba, et natæ nequicquam altaria circum, 
Præcipites atra ceu tempeſtate columbæ, 
Condenſæ, et diviim amplexæ | ſimulachra tenebant- 
L. 515, &e. 
DETACHED 
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DxETAchEp phraſes, ſuperfluous paſſages, witty 
compariſons, unprofitable definitions, the affecta- 
tion of ſhining or ſurprizing at every word, the 
extravagance of genius, theſe do not enrich but 


rather impoveriſh a writer as often as they inter- 
rupt his progreſs “. | 


Lx, then, the Orator avoid, as moſt dange- 
rous rocks, thoſe enſnaring ſallies which would 
diminiſh the impetuoſity of his ardour. Without 
pity on his productions, and without ever regret- 
ing the apparent ſacrifices which it will coſt him, 
let him, as he proceeds, retrench this heap of 
flouriſhes which ſtifles his Eloquence inſtead of 
embelliſhing it, and which hurries him on forcibly, 
rather than gracefully, towards his main de- 
ſign. 


I the hearer find himſelf continually where he 
was; if he diſcover the enlargement, the return 


* The thoughts with which good authors embelliſn their 
4c diſcourſes are plain, natural, and intelligible they are neither 
«<< affected nor far fetched, and, as it were, forced in, in order 
« to make a parade of wit, but always riſe out of the ſubje&t_ 

© tobe treated of, from which they ſeen ſo inſeparable, that 
« we cannot think the things could have been otherwiſe ex- 
« preſſed, at the fame time that every one imagines he would 
« expreſs them the ſame way.” RoLLiNn's Belles Lettres, 
vol. ii. ch. iii. §. 2. Art. ii. p. 106. 


See alſo what ROLLIN ſays of Shining Thoughts, v. 2. 
P-; 126. 


So FENFLON tells us that ““ there is much gained by loũng 
cc all ſuperfluous ornaments, and confining ourſelves to ſuch 
de beauties as are ſimple, eaſy, clear, and ſeemingly negli- 
« gent. Letter to the French Academy, p. 196. 


See alſo Knox's judicious remarks, Eſuys, No. 15. 


And BLalR, Le. xviii. p. 384. of 
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of the ſame ideas, or the playing upon words, ke 


is no more tranſported with the admiration of a ve- 


hement Orator ; it is a florid declaimer whom he 
hears without effect. He does not even hear him 
long. He alſo, like the Orator, makes idle re- 
flections on every word. He is continually loſing 
fight of the thread of the diſcourſe amidſt thoſe 
digreſſions of the Rhetorician who is aiming to 
ſhine while his ſubject languiſhes. At length, 
tired with this redundancy of words, he feels his 
exhauſted attention ready to expire with every 
breath. 


Misr Ak EN man of genius! wert thou acquaint- 
ed with the true method of attaining Eloquence, 
inſtead of diſguſting thy hearer with thy inſipid 
antitheſes, his attention would not be at liberty to 
be diverted. He would partake of your emotions. 
He would become all that you mean to deſcribe. 
He would imagine that he himſelf could diſcover 


the plain and ſtriking arguments which you laid 


before him, and, in ſome meaſure, compoſe your 
diſcourſe along with you. His ſatisfattion would 


beatits height, as would be your glory. And you 


would find that it is the delight of him who hears, 
which always enſures the triumph of him who 


ſpeaks *. 
A Go0oD 


* «© What formed the diſtin character of Father Mass1LLoN's 
«© Eloquence was, that all his ſtrokes aimed directly at the 
ic heart, ſo that what was ſimply reaſon and proof in others, 
© was feeling in his mouth. He not only convinced, he af- 
« feed, moved, and melted his hearers. He did not confine 
© himſelf to diſcover only the injuſtice and unreaſonableneſs of 
«© vice; he ſhewed it in ſuch a hideous and hateful light, that 
« you could no longer ſvffer yourſelf to be under the empire 


at 
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6 A GooD judge of the art of Oratory,“ ſays 
Cicero, need not hear an Orator in order to 
judge of his merits.— He paſſes on —He obſerves 
« the judges converſing together—reſtleſs on their 


ct of ſuch a cruel tyrant ; you could no longer conſider it in 
« any other light than that of a ſworn enemy of your felicity. 
« Entering into a holy indignation againſt yourſelf, you 
« would appear to yourelf io blind, ſo unjuſt, ſo miſerable, 
* that you would ſee no other remedy than that of falling into 
& the arms of virtue.—Sermons compoſed in this taſte cannot 
fail of being heard with extreme attention, every one ſees 
« himſelf in the lively and natural pictures in which the 
* preacher paints the human heart, and diicovers its moſt ſe- 
« cret ſprings of action Every one imagines the diſcourſe is 
cc adirefſed to him, and thmks the Orator meant him only. 
Hence the remarkable effects of his i Fructions : no- body 
<« after hearing him ſtopped to praiſe, or criticiie his ſermon. 
« Each auditor retired in a penfive filence, with a thoughtful 
c air, downcaſt eyes, and campoſed countenance, carrying away 
& the arrow which this Curiſtian O-ator had faſtened in his heart. 
« Theſe filent ſuffrages exceed the Joudeſt applauſes. When 
« Father Maſſillon kad preached his firſt advent at Ver- 
ce failles, Louis XIV. ſaid theſe remarkable words to him, 
« Father, I have heard many fine Orators in my chapel, and 
& hade been much pleaſed with them : but as for you, always 
t qvhen I have heard you, I have been very much diſpleaſed 
« with myſelf A finiſhed encomium, which does equal ho- 
« nour to the taſte and piety of the monarch, and the talents 
« of the preacher.” Preface to MASSILLON'sS Sermons. 


As a confirmation of this account of Maſſillon's Eloquence, 
Voltaire tells us, that when he was preaching that ſermon in- 
titled „ the ſmall number of the ele&,” and which he conſiders 
as equal to any thing of which either ancient or modern times 
can hoaſt, towards the cloſe of the diſcourſe the whole Aſſembly 
were moved; by a ſort of in voluntary motion they ſtarted up 
from their ſeats; and ſuch indications of ſurpriſe and acglama- 
tions were manifeſted as diſconcerted the Speaker, while _ 


imparted an increaſed effect to his diſcourſe. 
ENCYCLOPEDIE, Art, Eloquence. 


> cc ſeats | 
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tc ſeats—frequently enquiring in the middle of a 
e pleading whether it be not time to cloſe the trial 
% and break up the court, This is enough for 
„ him. He perceives at once that the cauſe is not 
«© pleaded by a man of Eloquence who can com- 
% mand every mind as a muſician can produce har- 
* monious itrains by touching the ſtrings of his in- 
« ſtrument.“ 


« Bur if he perceive, as he paſſes on, the ſame 
© judges attentive—their heads erect their looks 


engaged, and apparently ſtruck with admiration 


& of the ſpeaker, as a bird is charmed with the 
« ſweet ſounds of muſic ; if, above all, he diſco- 


ver them (or, © the court,“ or, the audience“) 


<< molt paſſionately effected by pity, by hatred, or 
e by any ſtrong emotion of the heart; if, I ſay, as 
© he paſſes on, he perceive theſe effects, though he 
„hear not a word of the Oration, he immediately | 
© concludes that a real Orator is in this aſſembly, 
* and that the work of Eloquence proceeds, or 
rather is already accompliſhed *.“ 


* Traque intelligens dicendi exiſtimator non aſſidens et attent* 


. audiens, ſea uno adſpectu et preteriens de Oratore ſep? judicat. 


Videt oſcitantem Judicem, loguentem cum altero, nonnunquam 
etiam circulantem, mittentem ad horam; quæſitorem ut dimittat 
ruganteni: intelligit Oratorem in td cauſa non adeſfſe qui poſſit 
animis Judicum adlmovere orationem tanqguam fidibus manum. 
Idem ſi præteriens adjpexerit, erectos intuentes Fudices, ut auem 
cantu aliqua, fic illas wviderit oratione quaſi ſuſpenſos teneri ; aut 
id quod maxime opus eft, miſericordia, odio, motu animi aliquo 
perturbatos effe vehementias : ea ſi preteriens, ut dixi, adſpexe- 
rit, fe mhil audierit, tamen Oratorem werſari in illo judicio, et 
opus oratorium fiers aut perfectum jam efſe profetts intelliget, 

Brutus, 54, 200. 
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SECTION XIII. 


07 the Eloquence of the Bar. 


THE Bax is an excellent ſchool for imparting that 
rhetorical proj-2gation to ideas, which is one of 
the moſt difficult ſecrets in the art of Oratory. 


T Have attended the Courts: I have heard ſome 
_ eloquent Advocates, and a great number of thoſe 
flippant Orators whom Cicero tiles © not Orators, 
« but practitioners of a great volubility of 
s-Tpeech *.** 


I AcKNOWL FDGE, however, that I have often 
admired Advocates, indifferent enough in other 
reſpects, who poſſeſſed, in the higheſt degree, the 
valuable talent of arranging their proofs methodi- 
cally, and of imparting progreſſive energy to the 
_ reaſoning. This kind of merit, as uſual at the Bar 
as it is ſcarce every where elſe, is alſo much leſs 
remarked there; whether it be reſerved to gentle- 
men of the profeſſion to be thoroughly ſenſible of 
its value in the opening of a cauſe ; or whether 


it be that arguments becoming more gradually 


forcible in juridical diſcuſſions, an adherence to the 


Nen Oratores, ſed operarios lingud celeri et exercitatd. 


Brutus, 18, 83. 
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the natural order is ſufficient for the pleader to 
ſtate them with advantage *. 


THERE are, at this time, the moſt diſtinguiſhed / 
talents at the Bar : but there hath been a com- 
plaint for a long 8 85 and juſtly, of a fad de- 
clenſion to 


Ts Chancellor D'AGuessEAv, who, in diſ- 
charging the functions of his public employment, 
hath acquired the greateſt renown in this age, is uni- 
verſally eſteemed a man of extraordinary abilities; 
a profound lawyer; a correct and elegant writer. 
But I am not aware that the public opinion allows 
him the ſame ſuperiority as an Orator, although 
he hath handled many ſubjects worthy of the 
higheſt ſtrains of Eloquence. This illuſtrious 
magiſtrate was not as yet poll-ifed of all the ſtrength 
of his genius when he employed himſelf on ſub- 


* <© The belt advice,“ ſays M. ROLLIN, “that can be gi- 
cc ven to young people who are deſigned for the Bar, is to take 
*© for the model of their ſtyle, the ſolid foundation of Demoſt- 
© henes, embeiliited with the graces of Cicero, fo that the ſe- 
« verity of the former may be ſoftened by the graces of the 
latter; and that the conciteneſs and vivacity of Demoſthenes 
% may correct the luxuriancy, and perhaps the too looſe way 
« of writing with which Cicero is reproached,” ROLLIN'S 
Belles Lettres, v. ii. ch. iii. S. iii. Art. li. p. 262, 266. 


See the various uſeful remarks of the ſame author on“ the 
c Eloquence of the Bar, vol. ii. ch. iii. §. iti. throughout. 


T Mr. KNox finds occaſion to obſcrve, that “ the Elo- 
& quence of the Bar is greatly degenerated from that liberal 
& oratory which immortalized Cicero.” See his ſtrictures 
on this ſubject in his Liberal Education, §. 20. p- 188. 


jects 
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jects of a rhetorical nature ; and it would be do- 
ing him injuſtice to judge of his talents by a ſmall 
number of diſcourſes which were the earlieſt pro- 
ductions of his youth. 


ADvocaTEs, in general, do not take ſufficient 
pains with their cauſes. They are more copious 
than vehement; and many of them ſacrifice glory 
to vanity, by lengthening out their pleadings, that 
they may engroſs more attention from a public 
audience. | 


Bur it is not enough to ſhew oneſelf ; it is ne- 
ceſſary to be held in admiration when one wiſhes to 
become celebrated, 


Nor ought it to be concealed, that literary men, 


who are accuſtomed to write with more care, have 
a marked ſuperiority over Advocates, whenever 


they aſſume their profeſſion. 


NziTHER LE MaiTRE, nor PATRU * occupy 
the firſt place at the French Bar. This honour is 


reſerved for PELIssoN +, who hath deſerved im- 
mortal 


% PATRU was the firſt,” ſays Voltaire, © who introduced 
& correctneſs and purity of language in pleadings.” He ob- 


tained the reputation of a moſt exact ſpeaker and excellent 


writer, and was eſteemed ſo perfectly knowing in grammar 
and his own language, that all his deciſions were ſubmitted 
to as oracles. Born 1604, died 1681, Brog. Dictionary. 


+ Perissod compoſed three famous pleadings on behalf of 
Fouquet, who had been his patron and Superintendant of the 
Finances, but afterwards diſgraced: Voltaire ſays, “ they re- 
« ſemble thoſe of the Roman Orator, the moſt of any thing 


« in the French language. They are like many of Cicero's 
D 2 © Orations 3 
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mortal fame by compoſing his memoirs for the ſys» 
perintendant Fouquet: but above all for ARnavup, 
who hath, himſelf, ſurpaſſed all Advocates in“ The 
©* apology for the Engliſh Catholics,” accuſed of 
a conſpiracy againſt King Charles II. in 1678. 
Read that eloquent diſcuſſion. What tears will 
not Arnaud draw from you upon the death of the 
virtuous Viſcount Stafford! An Orator, with- 
out attempting to be one, he does not diſcover 
any deſign to affect you; but, by the ſimple recital 
of facts, merely by logical arguments, by the de- 
politions of the witneſſes upon which the Catho- 
lics were condemned, he irrefragably proves their 
innocence, he moves your compaſſion for the fate 
of the unfortunate perſons, whoſe misfortunes he 
recounts, and he ſtamps with perpetual infamy the 
memory of the famous Oates, who invented that 
abſurd calumny *. Never was moral demonſtra- 


tion 


„ Oꝛations: a mixture of judicial and ſtate affairs, treated 
«© with an art void of oſtentation, and with all the ornaments of 
*© an affecting Eloquence.“ General Biog, Dictionary. 


| 
| | | & Peliſſon was one of the fineſt geniuſes of the ſeventeenth 
| © century. He excited the admiration of all around him. 
6 His * Preface to the works of Sarrahn, is reckoned a maſter- 
piece in its way. * He was," ſays Voltaice, „an indifferent 
„ poet, but a man of great eloquence and learning.“ 
New Biographical Dictionary. 


1 NM. Maury expreſſæs himſcif like a zealous Catholic, It 
mult, at the ſame time, be owned, that much of the virulence 
of party-animoſiiy between Proteſtants and Papiſts diſtinguiſhed | 
the tranſactions of the reign of Charles II. The trial and 
conviction of the Jeſuits and of Stafford, with all the con- 
comitant circumſtances attending theſe events, have given riſe to 
a difference of opinion reſpecting the innocence or guilt of that 
unfortunate 
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tion carried farther. Nor ought we to forget that 
in this work Arnaud juſtifies the Jeſuits whom 
he hated, and defends their cauſe with a zeal as 
noble as affecting. 


Ir were doubtleſs to be wiſhed, that this cele- 
brated Arnaud had always ſelected ſubjects 
equally proper for the diſplay of his talents. He 
was only in his twenty-eighth year when Des 
Cartes conſulted him on his “ Phyſical Medita- 

tions,“ and was aſtoniſhed at the depth of his ge- 
nius. He was born with the ſpirit of a war- 
rior. The works he compoled were chiefly pole- 
mical. But he deſerves to be ranked amongſt the 
moſt eloquent men of his age. We know that he 
was a moſt profound grammarian, and that he 
equalled Malebranche in metaphyſics, Boileau 
eſteemed him as his oracle in poetry ; he remained 
conſtantly attached to him notwithſtanding his 
long misfortuncs ; and afterwards rendered ho- 
mage to the merit of this illuſtrious exile, in his 
cepitaph for Bourdaloue, whom he ſtiles, “ after 
4+ Arnaud, the moſt illuſtrious man in France, *,*? 


SECTION 


unfortunate nobleman, —— Without deciding on the ſubject, 
the reader is referred to Hume's Hiftory of England; alio to 
Titus Oates's printed narrative of the Pepiſh Plot, with other 
Tracbs on the ſame ſubject, 1679. 


After this brief {ketch of the Eloquence of French Advo- 
cates, it will afford the reader no unpleaſing compariſon f he 
turn his thoughts to the Engliſh Bar. The Editor confeſſes 
that he ſhould deem it a reflection on the gentlemen of the 

| D 3 learned 
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$TCTION: Iv. 


Of Cicero. 

T would be a vain attempt to excuſe the diſt- 
ance, ſo perceptible, between the Advocates of 
the French Bar, and the Orators of the Roman Se- 
nate, by ſuggeſting che diffe.ent intereſts which 
were entruſted to them. Cicero, I know, has 
ſometimes had the glory of being ftiled “the De- 
« fender of the Republic:“ but did he not often 
undertake cauſes of leſ importance? and are not 
moſt of his Orations devoted to the affairs of his 
fellow-citizens ? This great man wanted not an 
extraordinary Auditory in order to diſplay all the 
riches of his genius. He was more eloquent when 


learned profeſſion, were he to circumſcribe the number of elo- 
quent men among them within as narrow bounds as the Abbe 
does thoſe of his nation. 


The Engliſh Bar has long continued to be a ſchool for Elo- 
quence. There, ſome of our greateſt Stateimen and parliamen- 
tary Orators have been formed for eminence. While the 
names of Harcourt, Hardwicke, Blackſtone, and others, are 
left on record, and ſuch men who (till exiſt are mentioned as 
Mansfield, Thurlow, Loughborough, Pitt, Erſkine, and others, 
the reputation of the Engliſh Bar is ſecured, and the nobleſt 
patterns are preſented for the imitation and laudable emulation 
of others of the ſame learned body who are ning into public 
Notice and eſtimation, 


he 
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he pleaded before the Roman people, than when 
he ſpoke in the preſence of Cæfar. 


H1s Oration for Ligarius is written in a charm- 
ing ſtyle; but it is not conſidered as the moſt elo- 
quent of his works. Cicero requeſts the life of 
Ligarius of an uſurper, as if he were imploring 
the clemency of a lawiul ſovereign. The com- 
mendations which he Javiſhes on Cæſar in the 
ingenious concluſion of his ſpeech, ſeem to juſtify 
the reproaches which he received from the ſtoic 
Brutus, after the death of the D ictator, in that 
famous letter where Brutus accuſes him of flatter- 
ing Octavius, and which is juſtly ranked amongſt 
the chief productions of antiquity. 


Ix is in his Orations againſt Verres; againſt 
Catiline; in his ſecond Philippic ; in the con- 
cluſions of all his ſpeeches ; it is in his treatiſes of 
«© the Orator,” and of illuſtrious Orators,“ that 
we find the Eloquence of Cicero, All his writ- 
ings ought to be the manual of Chriſtian Ora- 
tors. | 


Tx rapidity with which he compoſed his im- 
mortal diſcourſes, notwithſtanding the multipli- 
city and importance of the concerns which op- 
preſſed him, did not prevent him from beſtowing 
on his ſtyle a perfection ſo uncommon, that it is as 
eaſy to underſtand his Orations, as it is difficult, 
and perhaps even impoſſible, to tranſlate them 
well. His example evidently proves that our Ad- 
vocates ſhould not juſtify their inattention to 
Elocution by the inevitable avocations of their 
profeſſion. = 
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IT was during a very ſhort interval, and amidſt 
the agitations of a civil war, that Cicero publiſhed 
his famous Orations againſt Marc Anthony, 
which he called his Pallip, ics. 


W are at a loſs to conceive how he could re- 
tain iufficient freedom of mind, afcer the death of 
Cæſar, and in the ſixty-fourth and laſt year of 
his life, to compoſe thoſe fourteen diſcourſes with 
which he finiſhed his rhetorical career, | 


BrvuTus, whoſe taſte was as ſevere as were his 
morals, open!:y diſapproved, in the writin.s of the 
Roman Orator, of this inex hauitible exuberance, 
this copiouſneſs, always elegant and harwoious, 
which ſometimes, perhaps, enervated nis vigour g 
and he told Cicero himſelf that his Eloquence | 
wanted reins. Poſtcrity hath thought with 
Brutus kx. : x a OP : 
IT. 


Of Cicero, Abp. Fenelon makes the following re- 
marks in his Dialogues : he obſerves, that © Tully ſaid there 
& were very few compleat Orators who knew how to ſeize and 
c captivate the heait ;3*? and he owns that even this Orator was 
ſometimes deficient in this reſpect, as the rhetorical flowers with 
which he embelliſhed his harangues were more calculated to 
amuſe the fancy than to touch the heart: he oblerves farther, 
that we ſhould diſtinguiſh between thule orations which Tully _ 
compoſed in his youth, (and which have frequently this de- 
fe, while they diſcover much of his moving and perſuading 
art,) and thoſe harangues which he made in his more advanced 
age, for the neceſſities of the republic. In theſe, he diſplays 
the utmoſt efforts of his eloquence. He is artleſs and vehe- 
ment. Wich a negligent air he delivers the moſt natural and 
affecting ſentiments, and ſays every thing that can move and 
animate the paſſions, 
by | FENELON's Dialogue II. p. 52, 54. 


CicERO, 
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IT is not, ſurely, to be aſcribed to any princi- 
ple of taſte, but to the fear of diſpleaſing Au- 


CICERO, as an Orator, is thus characterized by Dr. BLAIE. 
4c In all his orations there is high art. He begins generally 
tc with a regular exordium; and with much preparation and 
« infinuation prepoſſeſſes the hearers, and ſtudies to gain their 
« affeftions. His method is clear, and his arguments are ar- 
ranged with great propriety. His method is indeed more 
© clear than that of Demoſthenes, and this is one advantage 
« which he has over him: we find every thing in its proper 
oy place. He never attempts to move till he has endeavoured to 
* convince; and in moving, eſpecially the ſofter paſſions, he 
5 18 very ſucceſsful. No man that ever wrote, knew the power 
© and force of words better than Cicero. He rolls them along 
& with the greateſt beauty and pomp ; and, in the ſtructure of 
© his ſentences, is curious and exact to the higheſt degree. He 
& is always full and flowing, never abrupt. He is a great am- 
ce plifier of every ſubje&; magnificent, and in his ſentiments, 
6 highly moral. Though his manner is, on the whole, dif- 
« fuſe, yet it is often happily varied, and ſuited to the ſub- 
« ject. When a great public object rouſed his mind, and de- 
© manded indignation and force, he departs conſiderably from 
© that looſe and declamatory manner to which he inclines at 
other times, and becomes exceedingly cogent and vehement 
56... . . This great Orator, however, is not without his de- 
4 fects. In molt of his orations there is too much art, even 
cc carried to the length of oſtentation. He ſeems often to aim 
& at obtaining admiration, rather than at operating conviction, 
Hence, on ſome occaſions, he is ſhewy rather than ſolid 
cc and diffuſe, where he ought to have been preſſing. His ſen- 
ec tences are, at all times, round and ſonorous; they cannot 
& be accuſed of monotony, for they poſſeſs variety of cadence 
ce but, from too great a ſtudy of magnificence, he is ſometimes 
ec deficient in ſtrength. Though the ſervices which he had 
« performed to his country were very conſiderable, yet he is 
ce too much his own panegyriſt. Ancient manners, which im- 
6 poſed fewer reſtraints on the ſide of decorum, may, in ſome 
6 genre excule, but cannot entirely juſtify his vanity.” 
Bralk's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 28. 


guſtus 


} 
| 
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guſtus, who had ſhamefully ſacrificed his benefac- 
tor Cicero, that Virgil and Horace were cowardly 
enough never to make mention in their poetry of 
this Orator, as celebrated in the preſent day as is 
Rome itſelf. Virgil, eſpecially, ought not to 
have forgotten him when celebrating the privileges 
of the Roman people, But the aſſaſſin of Cicero 
was upon the throne ; and the courtly poet did not 
fcruple to make a ſacrifice to Auguitus of one of 
the moſt glorious monuments of his country, in 
yielding the palm of Eloquence to the Orators of 
Greece, in preference to the Conſul of Rome, 
Orabunt (alli) melius cauſas, &c,* _ 


The paſſage referred to by our Author, is. to be found ia 
ZEneid. lib. vi. I. 849, and ſtands thus in connection: 


Excudent alu ſpirantia mollius zra: . . . 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus : 
Orabunt cauſas mellus, &c. 

Tu regete imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
He tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 
Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbos. 


IN ENGLISH. 


< Let others better mold the running maſs 
© Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs, 
& And ſoften into fl-th a marble face: 
« Plead better at the Bar, &c. | | 
% But Rome, tis thine alone with awful ſway | 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; 
© Diſpoling peace and war thy own majeſtic way. 
« To tame the proud, the fetter'd ſlave to free: 
* Theie are imperial arts, and worthy thee 1” 

| 5 DavpkEx. 
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SECTION XV. 
Of Demoſihbenes. | 


OTWITHSTANDING the deciſion of Virgil, 

learned men have not paſſed judgment | 
unanimouſly between Cicero and Demoſthenes, 

Theſe two Orators hold nearly an equal rank *. 

CICERO 


The opinions of learned men have, indeed, been various, as 4 
M. Maury intimates, reſpecting the intrinſic and relative | 
| merits of Cicero and Demoſthenes. Out of a variety which 
might be mentioned, the following obſervations are ſe- q 
lected: | | * 


QuINT1LIAN ſays, © Quorum ego virtutes pleraſque arhi- 
ce tror ſimiles, conſilium, ordinem dividendi, preparandi, 
4c probandi rationem; omnia denique, quæ ſunt inventionis. 4. 
« In eloquendo ett aliqua diverſitas; denſior ille, (Demoſt- | 
© henes) hie (Cicero) copiotior : ille concludit adſtrictius; al 
© hic Jatius pugnat : ille accumine ſemper ; hic frequenter et 
c pondere : illi nihil detrahi poteſt; huic nihil adjict ; ture 
« plus in hoc; in illo naturg—cedendum vero in hoc quidem, 

«© quod ille et prior fuit, et ex magna parte Ciceronem, quan- 
ce tus eſt, fecit. Nam mini videtur M. Tullius cum ſe to- 
«© tum ad imitationem Grecorum contuliſſet, ne vim 1 
Demoſthenis, 8 2 Platonis, jucunditatem Iſocratis.“ | 

QUINT. lib. x. c. 1. | | 


— 4 
o 
| i 4 * 


— 


Loncinus, alſo, draws the following e on 1 this 
ſubject, when he ſays to this effect: My dear Terentianus, 
&« Cicero himſelf differs not in any reſpe& more than in what 
©6 I have mentioned from Demoſthenes. D-mouſthenes is con- 
te ciſely, Cicero is diffuſely ſubline. Demoſtnenes, who 
% burns and bears down all before him with an irreſiſtible vio- 
60 lence, 


N 
* 
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CICERO hath an unqueſtionable advantage over 
his rival in literature and philoſophy ; but he hath 
| | not 


6 Jence, rapidity, ſtrength, and fury, may be compared to an 
& hurricane or a thunderbolt : but Cicero's El»quence, I ap- 
© prehend, reſembles ſome overwhelming conflagration, that 
& ſpreads and deſtroys all before it, retains an intenſe ard in- 
« extinguiſhable heat, breaks out in different forms in diffe- 
« rent places, and is nouriſhed by inexhauſtible apples . 
«fuel ©.” 


FENELoON paſſes a fimilar judgment with Quintilian : © I 
& will go farther, and am not afraid to ſay that I think 
© Demoſthenes a greater Orator than Cicero. TI proteſt there 
& is no man admires Cicero more than I do, He embelliſhes 
« every thing he handles. He 1s an honour to ſpeech ; and 
% makes that happy ule of words that no one elſe could. He 
cc has a vaſt variety of wit. He is even conciſe and vehement 
„hen he deſigns to be ſo againſt Catiline, Verres, and 
« Anthony. But we may perceive ſome finery in his diſ- 
& courſes. His art is wonderful; but til] we diſcern it. 
“ While he is concerned for the ſafety of the republic, he does 
© not 8 that he is an Orator; nor does he let others for- 
* get it, 


«© Demoſthenes ſeems tranſported, and to have nothing f in 
view but his country. He does not ſtudy what is beautiful, 
« but naturally falls into it without reflefting. He is above 
« admiration. He ufes ſpeech, as a modeſt man does his 
&« cloaths, only to cover himſelf. He thunders ; he lightens ; 

| 5 be 
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not wreſted from him the ſceptre of Eloquence. 
He himſelf regarded Demoſthenes as his maſter. 
He 


© he is like a torrent that hurries every thing along with it. 
6 We cannot criticize him, for he is maſter of our- paſſions, 
« We conſider the things he ſays, and not his words. We 
& lole ſight of him: we thin of Philip only who uſurps every 
„thing. Iam charmed with theſe two Orators ; but I confeſs 
ce that Tully's prodigious art and magnificent Elo- 
% quence affect me leis than the vehement ſimplicity of 
„ Demolthenes.” FENELOXN's Letter to the French Academy, 
§. iv. p. 182.—8ce allo the parallel which this author 


draws between theſe two Orators, in his Dialogues of the dead, 
i. and ii. 


M. RoLLIx, remarking on this paſſage, ſays, * Theſe re- 
4e flections of the Abp. are extremely rational and judicious; 
© and the cloſer we examine his opinion, the more we find it 
** conformable to good ſenſe, right reaſon, and the moſt exact 
© rules of true rhetoric. But whoever would take upon him 
© to prefer Demoſtizenes's Orations to thoſe of Cicero, ought, 
* in my opinion, to poſſeſs pretty near as much ſolidity, force, 
«and elevation oi mind, as Demoſthenes mult have had to com- 
„ poſe them, Whether it be owing to an old prepoſteſſion in 
„ tavour of an author we have conſtantly read from our tender 
years; or that we are accuſtomed to a ſtyle which agrees 
more with our manners, and is more adapted to our capa- 
cities, we cannot he perſuaded to prefer the ſevere auſterity 
of Demoſthenes to the inſinuating ſoftneſs of Cicero; and we 
chuſe to follow our own inclination and taſte for an author 
© who is, in ſome meaſure, our friend and acquaintance, ra- 
ther than to declare, upon the credit of another, in favour 
ot one that is almoſt a itrznger to us.“ 

RoLLIN's Belles Leitres, vol. ii. ch. iii. §. iii. p. 261. 


cc 
C6 
&c 


ce 


cc 


Mr. Hun joins with thoſe critics who give the preference 
to Demoſthenes. Speaking of the charms of Cicero's Elo- 
quence, he lays; © Some objections, I own, notwithſtand- 
& zpg his vaſt ſuccceſs, may lie againſt fone paſſages of the Ro- 
4 man Orator- He is too flor:d and rhetorical : his figures are 
« too ſtriking and palpable : the diviſions of his diſcourſe are 
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He praiſed him with all the enthuſiaſm of the live- 
lieſt imagination. He tranſlated his works; and, if 


his tranflations had 1eached us, it is probable, that 
Cicero would have placed himſelf for ever below 


Demoſthenes. 


* drawn chiefly from the rules of the ſchools : and his wit diſ- 
« dains not always the artifice even of pun, a rhyme, or jingle 
« of words. — The Grecian addreſſed himſelf to an Audience 
£ much leſs refined than the Roman Senate or Judges. The 
4 loweſt vnlgar of Athens were his ſovereigns, and the arbi- 
« ters of his Eloquence. Yet is his manner more chaſte and 
« auſtere than that of the other. Could it be copied, its ſuc- 
tc ceſs would be infallible over a modern Aſſembly. It is ra- 
© pid harmony, exactly adjuſted to the ſenſe: it is vehement 
cc reaſoning, without any appearance of art: it is diſdain, 
© anger, boldneſs, freedom, involved in a continued ſtream of 
“ argument. And of all human productions, the Orations of 
« Demoſthenes preſent to us the models, which approach the 


& neareſt to perfection.“ 
Huuz's Eſſays, xii. vol. i. p. 120, 121. 


Mr. Knox obſerves, that © Many critics have employed their 
« talents in making compariſons between Demoſthenes and 
« Tully, All of them agree in attributing to the former con- 
« ciſeneſs, and to the latter diffuſion : and, according to this 
« judgment, they have not heũtated to give the preference to 
„the Athenian. The conciſe vehemence of Demoſthenes 
carried all before it by violence; the prolixity of Cicero gain- 


ed ground by the ſoft arts of inſinuation. The effect of the 


former was ſudden and irreſiſtible ; ; that of the latter, com- 


5 paratively weak and dilatory.” 
Knox's Efays, vol. i. No. 447 p- 204. 


Da. BLa1R ſhall bring up the rear in the liſt of thoſe eri<- 
tics who have compared Cicero and Demoſthenes.— The cha- 
* racter of the latter is vigour and auſterity ;z that of Cicero is 
«« gentleneſs and infinuation. In the one, you find more man- 
* lineſs, in the other, more ornament. The one is more harſh, 
«but more ſpirited and cen ; the other more agreeable, but 
„ withal, looſer and weaker." | 

BLAIR's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 30. 
Ir 
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IT is the irrefragable force of the reaſoning ; it is 
the irreſiſtible rapidity of the rhetorical movements, 
which characterize the Eloquence of the Athenian 
Orator. When he writes, it is to give ſtrength, 
energy, and vehemence, to his thoughts. He ſpeaks, 
not as an elegant writer who wiſhes to be admired, 
but as a paſhonate man tormented by truth ; as a 
citizen menaced with the greateſt misfortunes, and 
who can no longer contain the tranſports of his in- 
dignation againſt the enemies of his country, 


HE is the champion of Reaſon. He defends her 
with all the ſtrength of his genius : and the roſtrum 
where he ſpeaks becomes the place of combat. He 
at once conquers his auditors, his adverſaries, 
his judges. He does not ſeem to endeavour to 
move you: hear him, however, and he ſhall cauſe 
you to weep upon reflection. He overwhelms his 
fellow- citizens with reproaches; but, then, theſe 
are only the interpreters of their own remorſe. 


Dor he refute an argument ?. He does not diſ- 
cuſs it. He propoſes a fingle queſtion for the 
whole anſwer, and the objection no longer ap- 
pears. 


Dor he wiſh to ftir up the Athenians againſt 
Philip? It is no more an Orator who ſpeaks ; 
it is a General; it is a King; it is a Prophet; it 
is the T utelar Angel of his country, And when 
he threatens his fellow-citizens with ſlavery, we 
think that we hear from a diſtance the noiſe ap- 
proaching of the rattling chains which the tyrant 
is bringing them. | 
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THe Philippics of Demoſthenes, and his famous 
Oration pro corona,“ in favour of Cteſiphon, are 
jufily admired ; but I apprehend that the learned, 
and Chriſtian Orators, read but littie of his 
other works ; his diſcourſe on the peace, his firſt 
and ſecond Olynthiac, his Oration of Cherſoneſus, 
and many other maſterly productions truly worthy 
of his genius. In theſe too much forgotten writ- 


| Ings, and which ſeem to be of no ſervice to the re- 
putation of Demoſthenes, we might be able to find 


ſufficient claims to juſtify his fame, were all his 
other productions of Oratory unknown.“ 


IT is enough to repeat here one ſingle paſſage. — 


Tk enemies of Demoſthenes, (certain writers 

without talents, Æſchines excepted, who preſumed 
to conſider themſelves as his rivals becauſe they 
ſet themſelves up for Orators in Athens,) accuſed 
him of ſeeking, in his diſcourſes, rather his own 
reputation, than the public good. This great 
man, abuſed for a Jong while without com- 
plaining, deigned at length to confute their ela- 
mours in the preſence of all the Athenian people. 
He thus addreſſes them in his Oration of Cherſo- 
neſus. 


c I am fo far from regarding all thoſe contemp- 
<« tible Orators as citizens deſerving of their coun— 
e try, that, ſhould any one ſay to me this moment 
And thou, Demoſthenes, what ſervices haſt thou 
rendered to the Republic? I would neither, O 
% Athenians, ſpeak of the expences I have in- 
“ curred on behalf of my fellow-citizens in the 
* N of my employments, nor of the cap- 

« tives, 
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te tives whom I have redeemed, nor of the gifts 
© which I have preſented to the city, nor of all 
< the monuments which will one day teſtify my 
« zeal for my country; but this is the anſwer J 
&© ſhould make. My conduct hath always been 
<« the reverſe of the maxims of theſe Orators. I 
could, doubtleſs, have folldwed their example, 
& and, like them, have flattcred you. But I have 
always ſacrihced my perſonal advantage, my 
c ambition, and even the deſire of pleaſing you; ö 
<« ] have addreſſed you ſo as to rank myſelf below | 
« other citizens, and to exalt you above the other 
de people of Greece, O Athenians ! permit me 
ce now to bear this witneſs of myſelf. No: I never 

* indulged the expectation of attaining the firſt 5 1 
6 place among you, were I even to make you 
< the loweſt of mankind.” | 7 


GIO $i 


—— AE 
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IT is to theſe enemies, and to the ſad neceſſity 
of cruſhing them with all the weight of his genius 
and virtue, that Demoſthenes is indebted for this 6 
ſubl:me paſſage, one of the fineſt ſtrokes of his i 
Eloquence. | il 


IT would be very eaſy to multiply ſimilar quo- 4 
tations, when ſpeaking of this Orator. But it is | 
not my deſign to prevent public ſpeakers from 
reading him. I invite them, on the contrary, 


to learn him by heart; and to transfuſe his energy, 1 
his vigour, and his colouring, into their own Elo— 1 
quence * | e 
SECTION 1 


* The Abp. of Cambray gives us his ſentiments of 
Demoſthenes in the following terms: Demoſthenes moves, 
5 warms, and captivates the heart. He was too ſenubly 

L. © touched 
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SECTION XVI. 


Of Boſſuet. 


A T the very name of Demoſthenes, my admira- 
tion reflects on the moſt eloquent man of my 
nation, who bears the greateſt reſemblance to him 
| of 


touched with the intereſt of his country, to mind the little 
** glittering fancies of Iſocrates. Every Oration of Demoſt- 
© henes is a cloſe chain of reaſoning, that repreſents the ge- 
©* nerous notions of a ſoul who diſdains any thought that is not 
great. His diſcourſes gradually encreaſe in force by greater 


light and new reaſons, which are always illuſtrated by bold 


«© figures and lively images. One cannot but ſee that he has 
« the good of the republic entirely at heart, and that nature 
<' itſelf ſpeaks in all his tranſports ; for his artful addreſs is fo 
© malterly that it never appears. Nothing ever equalled the 
c force and vehemence of his diſcourſes.” | | 
Dialogues concerning Eloquence, Dial. i. p. 10. 


M. RoLLIx paints the character of this Orator by the follow- 
ing extract of the ſentiments of Quintilian and Dion. Hali- 
carnaſſus: “ Demoſthenes, among Orators, is the ſtandard, 
« which every one mult neceſſarily follow who aſpires to true 
« Eloquence. His ſtyle is io ſtrong, fo cloſe, and nervous 
ce it is every where ſo juſt, to exactly conciſe, that there is no- 
thing too much or too little . . . . What diſtinguiſhes the 
© Eloquence of Demoſthenes, is, the impetuoſity of the expre(- 
< ſion, the choice of words, and the beauty of the diſpoſition 


© which being ſupported throughout, and acompanied with force 


ce and iweetnels, keeps the attention of the judges perpetually fix- 

«ed. ZEſchines, indeed, is bright and folid; he enlarges and 

c amplifies, but is often cloſe ; fo that his fiyle, which at firſt 

ce {eems only flowing and ſweet, diſcovers itſelf upon a nearer 
| © view 
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of all his competitors. Such, whom we may conſi- 
der as one of thoſe Orators, whom Cicero ſtyles 
„ vehement, 


te view to be vehement and emphatic, in which Demoſthenes 
« ſurpaſſes him. | 


M. RoLLIN then refers us to Cicero's celebrated judgment 
of Demoſthenes, (Orat. n. 23 et 104, et ep. ad Brut. n. 35.) 


and to the ſentiments of M. de Tourreil, after which he gives 


us his own, as follow: 


N What i is there, then, in his Orations that is ſo admirable, 
te and has forced away the univerſal and unanimous applauſe 
« of all ages? Is Demoſthenes an Orator who amuſes himſelf 


e barely with tickling the ear, by the ſound and harmony of 


& periods; or does he impoſe upon the mind by a florid ſtyle 
„and ſhining thoughts? Such Eloquence may, indeed, dazzle 
« and charm, the moment we hear it; but the imprefſion it 
& makes is of a ſhort duration. What we admire in Demoſt- 
« henes, is the plan, the ſeries, and the order and diſpoſition of 
«© the Oration ; it is the ſtrength of the proof+, the ſolidity of 
e the arguments, the grandeur and nobleneſs of the ſentiments, 
c and of the ſtyle; the vivacity of the turns and figures; in a 
© word, the wonderful art of repreſenting the ſubjects he treats, 
&« in all their luſtre, and diſplaying them in all their ſtrength. 
« But that which diſtinguiſhes Demoſthenes ſtill more, and in 
& which no one has imitated him, is, that he forgets himſelf 
« ſo entirely; is always fo ſcrupulous in avoiding every thing 
« that might look like a ſhew or parade of wit and genius; 
«© and fo careful to make the Auditor attend to the cauſe, and 
© not to the Orator, that no expreſſion, turn, or thought, ever 
« eſcape him, which are calculated merely to ſhine. This re- 
c ſervednels, this moderation, in ſo fine a genius as Demoſt- 
© henes, and in topics ſo ſuſceptible of graces and elegance, 
„ raiſes his merit to its higheſt pitch, and is ſuperior to all en- 
* comiums.” 


ROLLIN, v. ii. c. iii. §. lit. p. 251, 252. 


De. BLAIR makes the following remarks on the ſtvle of 
Demoſthenes, * His Orations are ſtrongly animated ; and full 


© of the impetuoſity and fire of public ſpirit. They pred in 


** a continued ſtrain of inductions, conſequences, and demon- 
| E 2 & ſtrations, 
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c vehement, and, in ſome meaſure, tragical *.“ 
Such, who, tranſported with an empaſſioned Elo- 
quence, riſes ſuperior to rules and models, and ad- 
vances the art to all the elevation of his peculiar 
genius.-An Orator, who aſcends to the height of 


heaven, whence he deſcends with his expanded 


& trations, founded on ſound reaſon. The figures which he 
« uſes are never ſought after; but always riſe from the ſubject. 
« He employs them ſparingly indeed; for ſplendor and orna- 
c ment are not the diſtinctions of this Orator's compoſition, It 
cis an energy of thought peculiar to himſelf, which forms his 
ec character, and ſets him above all others. He attends much 
« more to things than to words. We forget the Orator, and 
& think of the buſineſs. He warms the mind, and impels to 

action. He has no parade and oſtentation; no methods of in- 

c ſinuation; no laboured introductions; but is like a man full 

of his ſubjec, who, after preparing his audience by a ſen- 
e tence or two for hearing plain truths, enters directly on bu- 

„ fineſs . + . . The fiyle of Demoſthenes is ſtrong and conciſe, 
© though ſomeumes, it muſt not be diſſembled, hacſh and ab- 
© rupt. His words are very expreſſive; his arrangement is firm 
and manly; and far from being unmuſical. Negligent of 
eller graces, he ſcems rather to have aimed at that ſublime 
© which lies in ſentiment, His action and pronunciation are re- 
© corded to. have been uncommonly vehement and ardent; 
& whici;, tiom the manner of his compoſition, we are naturally 
« led to believe, Ta: character which one forms of him, from 


reading his works, is of the auſtere, rather than the gentle 


« kind. He is, on every occaſion, grave, ſerious, paſſionate 
< takes every thing on a high tone; never lets himſelf down, 
© nor attempts any ching like pleaſantry, If any fault can be 
„ found to his admirable Eloquence, it is, that he ſometimes 
4 borders on the hard and dry. He may alſo be thought to 
Want ſmoothneſs and grace. But theſe defects are far more 
© than compenſated, by that admirable and matterly force of 
«© maſculine Eloquence, which, as it overpowered all who 
© heard it, cannot, at this day, be read without emotion.“ : 
BLAIR'S Lectures, vol. ii. p. 21, 22, 23. 


* Grands, et, ut ita dicam, tragicus Orator. Brutus, 203. 
mind 
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mind to fit upon the ſide of a tomb, and to pull 


down the pride of Princes and Kings before God, 


who, after diſtinguiſhing them for a moment up- 
on earth, confounds them for ever in the common 


duſt,—A Writer, who frames for himſelf a language 


as new as his ideas; who imparts to his expreſ- 
ſions ſuch a character of energy, that the reader 
ſuppoſes he hears him ; and gives to his {tyle ſuch 
a majeſty of elocution, that the idiom he makes 
uſe of ſeems to transform and improve itſelf under 
his pen.—An Apoſtle, who inſtructs the world, 
whilſt celebrating the moſt illuſtrious of his con- 
temporaries, making them become, even from 
their graves, the Preachers of all ages; who 
ſpreads conſternation, in preſenting to our view, if 
I may ſo ſpeak, the woes he recounts ; and who, 
in bewailing the death of one ſingle man, clearly 
ſhews the vanity of mankind. An Orator, in fine, 
whoſe diſcourſes, animated by a moſt glowing 
and original genius, are clafſic works in Eloquence, 
which ought to be perpetually ftudied ; juſt as in 
the arts, one goes to Rome to form his taſte by the 
: maſter-pieces of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 


BOD the French Demoſthenes | Behold 
Boſſuet ! 


WE may apply to his rhetorical writings the pa- 
negyric which Quintilian aſcribed to the Jupiter 
of Phidias, when he ſaid, that this ſtatue had en- 
creaſed the religion of the people. 


BossVET hath been, in Europe, the real former 
of the Eloquence of the Pulpit. Lingendes, who 
might have laid claim to a ſhare of this honour, 
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wrote his ſermons in Latin, and conſequently, 


was not of more uſe than Cicero to the preachers 
of the age of Louis XIV. | 


BossvET fixed the boundaries of the art in the 
funeral Oration : and it is a ſingularity worthy of 
being remarked, that, at the age of fifty-eight, he 
finiſhed his rhetorical labours by his maſter-piece, 
the panegyric of the great Conde, | 


I sHALL ſay nothing here of his ſermons, I 
have borne ſufficient teſtimony elſewhere * to the 


lively admiration which they have excited in me; 
and 


* The Abbe refers to a ſeperate diſſertation of his, nt. ; 
tuled, © Reflexions tur les Sermons nouveaux de M. Boſſuet;' 
in which work he introduces the high ft eulogiums on his fa : 
vourite author. As a ſpecimen, the reader is preſented with the 
following compariſon : ** As Boſſuet formerly read Homer, 
ce that he might be inflamed with the charming deicriptions of 
& this Poet; with the ſame aſſurance ſhould we read the ſer- 
© mons of Boſſuet, when, after long application to ſtudy, we 
& have need to Rave our E e re· animated. "i 


p- 321. 


Bis Hor ATTERBURY, during his exile in France, and in 
the courſe of his epiſtolary correſpondence with his friends in 
England, expreſſes his en of Os in the following 
ſtrong terms: | T 


% Of what J have read ſince T came on this ſide of the water, 
© T have conceived a much greater opinion of the Biſhop of 
% Meaux, than I had while in England, and give him readily the 
& preference of all thoſe writers of the Church of France, with 
& which I am acquainted. He is an univerſal genius, and ma- 
& nages every thing he takes in hand, like a maſter. Good 
cc ſenſe and ſound reflections attend all he ſays; which is ex- 
& prefled in the molt agreeable and beautiful manner, without 


or any of the AP or _ of falſe Oratory. He has particu- 
% larly 
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and I take pleaſure in renewing the declaration, 


becauſe I love always to revive the Sn which 
is due to genius. 


BEFORE him, Maillard, Menot, Corenus, Val- 
ladier, and a multitude of other French Preachers, 
whote names, at this day, are obſcure or ridicu- 
lous, had diſgraced the Eloquence of the Pulpit by 
a wretched ſtyle, a barbarous erudition, a prepoſte- 
rous mythology, low buffoonery, and, even ſome- 
times, by obſcene details, 


Boss uE appeared. 


AccusrouzEp to find himſelf engaged in con- 
troverſy, he was, perhaps, indebted to the critical 
obſervations of the Proteſtants, who narrowly 
watched him, for that elevated ſtrain, that ſtrength 


Ma tacky the ſecret of knowing not only what to ſay, but wha 
c not to ſay :—the hardeſt taſk even of the moſt exact and ex- 
& cellent writers! ... . I really prefer his funeral Orations to 
* thoſe of Flechier and Bourdaloue; though I think he would 
6 have written ſtill better, had he imitated them leſs; for by that 
«© means, he now and then heightens his expreſſion a little too 
& much, and becomes unnatural.” —Lerter xiv. In another 
66 letter, he ſays, The more I read of the Biſhop of Meaux, 
« the more I value him as a great and able writer, and particu- 


* larly for that talent of taking as many advantages of an ad- 


« yerſary, and giving him as few, as any man, I believe, that 
« ever entered the liſts of controverſy. There is a ſerious 
sc warmth in all he ſays, and his manner of ſaying it is noble 
ce and moving.””—See ATTERBURY's Epi/tolary r 


and General Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 444. n. 


Da. BLair paſſes the following encomium on Boſſuet : 


«© The moſt nervous and ſublime of all the French Orators, 


te is the famous Biſhop of Meaux; in whoſe Oraiſons Funebres, 
he there is a very high degree of Oratory,” Vol. ii. p. 237. 
E 4 of 
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of reaſoning, that union of Logic and Eloquence, 
which VERGINns all his diſcourſes. 


Do you wiſh to know the revolution which he 
effected in the pulpit ? Open the writings of 


Bourdaloue, of whom he was the forerunner and 


model. Yes; Boſſuet never appears to me greater 
than when I read Bourdaloue, who, twenty years 
afterwards, entered this new road, where he had the 
{kill to ſhew himſelf an original by imitating him, 
and in which he ſurpaſſed him in labour, without 
being capable of equalling him in n. 


Do you wiſh to ſelect in more remote times ano- 
ther object of compariſon? Place Boſſuet among 
the moſt illuſtrious Orators of the ſixteenth and 
ſeventeenth centuries. - Compare the diſcourſe 
which he delivered on the day of the opening of 
the famous Aſſembly of the Clergy in 1682 *,with 
the ſermoa which the Biſhop of Bitonto preached 
the third Sunday in Advent, 1546, at the opening 
of the Council of Trent. You would imagine 
that between the Biſhop of Bitonto, and the Biſhop 
of Meaux, there had elapſed an interval of many 


ages. There is not, however, the difference of a 


century and a half. But theſe two periods, ſo 
near to each other, are divided by all the diſtance 


* BosSUET's ſermon, on this occafion, was preached from 


Num. xxiv. 5. How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy 


« tabernacles, O Ifrael !”” His great object was to inflame the 
aſſembly with a fiery zeal for the extirpation of the Retormed - 
Religion in France. To this ſucceeded “ Circular Letters of 
«the Aſſembly;“ and in 1685, the famous“ Revocation of 
% the Edict of Nantz,” — e, 8 on of CLAUDE, | 
$6 © Pe xlii. wes p 


which 
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which removes the groſſeſt barbariſm from the 
moſt refined taſte. 


We have, in the edition of the Council of 
Trent, publiſhed at Louvaine in 1567, all the 
ſermons which were delivered in the different ſeſ- 
ſions, before that Aſſembly. There are ſome fune- 
ral Orations, and more than thirty other diſcourſes, 
which were preached by the Biſhops, by the Doc- 
tors of the Faculty of Paris, or by the Monks. 
That of the Biſhop of Bitonto is the only one 
which hath retained fome celebrity ; and as it is 
evidently the beſt of all, it is by this piece that 
we are enabled to judge of the Eloquence of the 
ſixteenth century. 


THis ſermon contains ſome beauties of Oratory; 
but it is written without method, or taſte, and 
ſometimes preſents an indecent mixture of ſa- 
cred ſcripture and heathen mythology. 


Tur Biſhop of Bitonto ſays, * That nature 
< hath given us two hands, two eyes, and two feet, 


60 in order that man may be a council in epitome 


e whilſt making uſe of all his members together; 


46 for one hand waſhes the other, and one foot ſuſ- 
5© tains the other * 8 


* dey et ip/a natura, manus nobis geminas, gemi- 
noſyue occulos, pedes item geminos 1des dedifſe videtur, ut quaſi 
collecto Concilio homo ſemper agat, nam et manus manum lavat, 
pes pedem ſuftentat, Oratio Ep. Bitont. 


+ The name of this famed Biſhop was CorneELio Musso. 
He was reckoned one of the greatelt preachers of his age. Dre- 
lincourt 'mentions that he is called the Chryſoſtom of the 


e s Dictionary. 
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1 We might repeat twenty examples of this ſort 
; from the ſame diſcourſe. But there is need of 


one quotation only, in order to appretiate the me- 
rit of an Orator, when we make it from Boſſuet. 


J Tux ever-memorable ſermon of the Biſhop of 
Meaux upon “ the unity of the church,” is not 


thus writtert. 


SECT. 1 © N XVI. 


| | Of Interrogation. 


| "1 ME, that deſtroyer of ill- founded reputation, 

| adds, every day, freſt luſtre to the glory of 
Boſſuet. I obſerve, with pleaſure, that this great 
Orator, whoſe merit hath been for ſome time at- 
tacked among us, is more warmly and univerſally 
admired ſince there has been a renunciation of ths 

depraved taſte of the Eloquence of words. The 
vehemence which diſtinguiſhes him, as it does 
Demoſthenes, appears to me frequently derived 
from accumulated interrogations which are equally 
familiar to each of them, | 


| Ine, of all the figures of Oratory, Interro- 
gation is the moſt overwhelming and rapid. If 


See ſome account of his curious ſermon in Father paul.“ * 
hiſtory of the Council of Trent, B. ii, p. 124, 125. Alſo in 
Jonizo 8 . 


it 
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it be employed in unfolding the principles on 
which the diſcourſe is eſtabliſhed, it ſpreads over it 
an inevitable obſcurity, and a ſpecies of declama- 
tion, which diſguſts perſons of good taſte. It is 
after a clear explanation of the obligations of the 
Chriſtian Religion, that particular details of its 
moral injunctions, enlivened by this impetuous 
movement, forcibly ſtrike the hearers, add remorſe 
to conviction, and, if I may ſo ſpeak, arm law 
againſt conſcience. It is by earneſt and repeated 
interrogations, that the Orator proves and attacks, 
accuſes and anſwers, doubts and affirms, affects 
and inſtructs. Is there, in Eloquence, a ſurer way 
to agitate the human heart, than by ſuch queſtions 
following one another in rapid ſucceſſion, to which 
there is no need of waiting for an anſwer, becauſe 
that is unavoidable and uniform? Can we better 
manage the pride of the guilty, than by ſparing 
him the diſgrace of a direct reproach, at the very 
time we are informing him of his foibles or his 
vices? Or ſay; how can we impart more force to 
truth, more weight to reaſon, than by confining 
ourſelves to the ſimple privilege of interrogating the 
wicked ?—By what means can ſuch an one elude 
the Orator, who ſhuts up all the avenues by which 
he endeavours to eſcape from himſelf? An Orator, 
who makes Choice of him as judge, as ſole 
judge, as the private judge, of the receſſes of 
his own heart only, which he cannot miſtake ? 
What anſwer will he return, if the general queſ- 
tians, which he himſelf converts into ſo many 
perſonal accuſations, ruſh upon him, and gather 
ftrength ? If, to theſe evidences overwhelming 
to the ſinner, there follows a ſublime and ſtriking 
repreſentation, which terrifies his imagination, and 
gcauſes 


13 
| 
| 
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cauſes his thoughts to be greatly confuſed ? Thus 
reſembling a ſolemn ſentence, which the judge pro- 
ceeds to pronounce upon the guilty, after having 
firſt confounded him. | 


Suck is that ſublime and famous Apoſtrophe, 
which MAssILLON addreſſes to the Supreme Being, 
in his ſermon, „on the (mall number of the elect.” 


O God ! where are thine ele?” Theſe words, 
ſo plain, ſpread conſternation, Each hearer 


places himſelf in that liſt of reprobates which had 
preceded this paſſage. He dares no more reply to 
the Orator, who had, again and again, demanded 


of him, if he were of the number of the righteous, 


whoſe names alone ſhall be written in the book of 
life ; but, entering with conſternation into his 
own heart, which [peaks ſufficiently plain by its 
compunctions, he then imagines that he hears the 
irrevocable decree of his reprobation. 


TRE eloquent Racine almoſt always proceeds 
by interrogations in impaſſioned ſcenes; and this 
figure, which gives ſuch an ardent rapidity to his 
ſtyle, animates and warms all his arguments, none 
of which are ever cold, flat, or abſtracted. 


THe ſucceſs of this oratorical figure is infallible 
in Eloquence, when it is properly employed. It is 
the natural language of a ſoul deeply affected. If 
you with to ſee an example of it, a famous one 
now occurs to me. 1 


EvERY one knows that fine introduction of 
Cicero, who, unable to expreſs the lively indig- 
nation of his patriotic zeal, ruſhes abruptly upon 

| | Catiline, 
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Catiline, and inſtantly overwhelms him by the 
vehemence of his interregations. How long, 
„ O Catiline, wilt thou abuſe our patience ? How 
&« Jong ſhall we continue to be the objects of thy 
« fury? Whither will thy headſtrong audacity 
© impel thee ? Perceiveſt thou not the conſtant 
„ watch in the city, the apprehenſions of the peo» 
« ple, the enraged countenances of the Senators, 
« who have difcovered thy pernicious deſigns ? 
« Thinkeſt thou that J know not what paſſed the 
cc Jaſt night in the houſe of Lecca? Haſt thou 
not made a diſtribution of employments, and 
« parcelled out all Italy with thy accom» 
© plices f”” * + 

Here 


* Douſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientid nofird ? quam- 
ain etium, furor ifte tuus nos eludet * quem ad finem ſeſe re- 
nata jaclabit audacia ? mhil-ne te nocturnum prefidinum Palatii, 
nihii urhis vigilie, nibil timor populi, nibil concurſus bonorum om- 
nium, nibil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſenatiis locus, nibil horum 
ora wultujque moverunt ?£ Patere tua conſilia non ſentis ? quid 
proxima nofte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quem noſ- 
trum ignorare arbitraris? Sc. In Catil. Orat. 1. 


+ The intelligent reader will perceive that the above tranſla- 
tion is from the French of our author, though not exactly cor- 
reſponding with the Latin of Cicero. The following is ſub- 
joined as a more full and faithful tranſlation of the Roman 


Orator : 


«© How long, O Catiline, wilt thou abuſe our patience ? 
« How long alſo ſhall thy madneſs elude us? Whither will 
ce thy ungovernable audacity impel thee ? Could neither the 
© nightly garriſon of the citadel, nor the watch of the city, 
© nor the general conſternation, nor the congreſs of all good 
& men, nor this ſtrongly-ſortified place where the ſenate is 
ce held, nor the enraged countenances of theſe Senators, deter 


5 thee from thy impious defigns ? Doſt thou not perceive that 
« thy 
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HERE is Eloquence | here is nature! It is by 
his making uſe of ſuch language, that the Orator 
dives to the very bottom of the human heart *. 


SECTION 


ct thy counſels are all diſcovered ? Thinkeſt thou that there 
© are any of us ignorant of thy tranſactions the paſt night, the 


4 place of rendezvous, thy collected affociates ?”* &c. 


ce * INTERROGATIONS,” ſays Dr. Blair, © are paſſionate 
© figures. They are, indeed, on ſo many occaſions, the native 
* language of paſſion, that their uſe is extremely frequent; 
© and, in ordinary converſation, when men are heated, they 
& prevail as much as in the moſt ſublime Oratory. The unfigur- 
© ed, literal uſe of Interrogation is to aſk a queſtion ; but 
te when men are prompted by paſſion, whatever they would 
ce affirm, or deny, with great vehemence, they naturally put in 
& the form of a queſtion ; expreſſing thereby the ſtrongeſt con- 
& fidence of the truth of their own ſentiment, and appealing 
& to their hearers for the impoſſibility of the contrary, Thus, 
at in Scripture ;*” * GoD is not a man that he ſhould lie, neither 
© the ſon of man that he ſhould repent. Hath he ſaid? And 
© ſhall he not do it? Or hath he ſpoken ? And ſhall he not make 
© it good ? (Numbers xxiii. 19. )—©* So Demoſthenes, ad- 


4 dreſſing himſelf to the Athenians :”* © Tell me, will you 


© till go about and aſk one another, what news? What can 
© be more aſtoniſhing news than this, that the man of Macedon 
makes war upon the Athenians, and diſpoſes of the affairs of 
© Greece ?—ls Philip dead? No, but he is ſick, What ſigni- 
fies it to you whether he be dead or alive? For, if any thing 
© happen to this Philip, you will immediately raiſe up ano» 
© ther.'—** All this, delivered without interrogation, had been 
« faint and ineffectual; but the warmth and eagerneſs which 
« this queſtioning method expreſſes, awaken the _— and 
« {trike them with much greater force.“ 
BLaiR's Ledures, vol. i. p. 355, 356. 


© Much to the ſame purpoſe we may add thoſe ſublime inter- 
„ rogations in the book of Job, where the Almighty is him- 
« felf the Speaker; and that in the eleventh chapter of the ſame 


poem: © Canſt thou by ſearching find out Gop ? Canſt 


© thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is high as 
Heaven, 


S EC TION XVIII. 


Of the Eloquence of M. Bridaine, 


F there be extant among us any traces of this 
ancient and energetic Eloquence, which is no- 
thing elſe than the original voice of nature, it is 
among the miſſionaries, and in the country, where 
we mult ſeek for examples. There, ſome apoſto- 
lic men, endowed with a vigorous and bold ima- 
gination, know no other ſucceſs than converſions, 


© Heaven, what canſt thou do? deeper than hell, what cant 
thou know ?'—** All the energy of this paſſage would be loſt 
£ if once diveſted of the interrogations ; ſhould it be ſaid, 
© Thou canſ not by ſearching find out God; Thou canſt not 
© find out the Almighty unto perfection: it is high as Heaven, 
© and thou canſt do nothing; and it is deep as Hell, and thou 
© canſt know nothing”. 


Another very happy illuſtration of the force of this figure 
e may be brought from the ſpeech of St. Paul, Acts xxvi. 
c where, with aſtoniſhing effect, he transfers his diſcourſe from 
4 Feitus to Agrippa. In verſe 26 he ſpeaks of him in the 
cc third perſon: The King, ſays he, knows of theſe things, 
© before whom alſo I ſpeak freely.“ He then turns ab- 
« ruptly upon him: © King Agrippa, believeſt thou the Pro- 
© phets?* © And immediately anſwers his own queſtion,” I 
© know that thou believeſt.* The ſmootheſt Eloquence,“ 
ſays Mr. Smith, „ the moſt infinvating complaiſance, could 
c never have made ſuch an impreſſion upon Agrippa as this 


© unexcepted and pathetic addreſs,” 
7 SMITH's LONGINUS, p. 93. 


See alſo upon this head GIBBOoxs's Rhetoric, p. 176, 191. 
no 
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no other applauſes than tears *. Often devoid of 
taſte, they deſcend, I confeſs, to burleſque de- 
tails; but they forcibly ſtrike the ſenſes ; their 
threatenings impreſs terror ; the people liſten to 
them with profit ; many among them have ſublime 
ſtrokes; and an Orator doth not hear them with- 
out advantage, when he is ſkilful in obſerving the 


important effects of his art. 


M. BRI DAINE, the man, who, in the preſent 
age, is the moſt juſtly celebrated in this way, 
was born with a popular Eloquence, abounding 
with metaphorical and ſtriking expreſſions ; and 
no one ever poſſeſſed, in a higher degree, the rare 
talent of arreſting the attention of an aſſembled 


multitude. 


He had ſo fine a voice, as to render credible all 
the wonders which hiſtory relates of the declama- 
tion of the ancients, for he was as eaſily heard by 

ten thoufand people in the open fields, as if he had 
ſpoken under the moſt reſounding arch. In all he 
he ſaid, there were obſervable unexpected ſtrokes 
of Oratory, the boldeſt metaphors, thoughts ſud- 
den, new, and ſtriking, all the marks of a rich 


The beſt applauſe,” ' ſays Dr. BlAIx, 305 which 4 
« preacher can receive, ariſes from the ſerious and deep impreſ- 
cc ſions, which his diſcourſe leaves on thoſe who hear it. The 
cc fineſt encomium, perhaps, ever beſtowed on a preacher, was 
« given by Louis XIV. to the eloquent Biſhop of Clermont 
« Maſſillon).“ BLAlk's 6 otac vol, ii. p. 125, 126.—8ee 
p- 31 of this book, note, 


& Docente in eccleſia te, non clamor populi, ſed gemitus 
ſuſeitetur; lachrymæ auditorum laudes tuz ſunt, Jerom. ad 


Nepot, 
imagi- 
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imagination, ſome paſſages, ſometimes even 
whole diſcourſes, compoſed with care, and writ- 
ten with an equal combination of taſte and ani- 
mation, | | 


I REMEMBER to have heard him deliver the in- 
troduction of the firſt diſcourſe, which he preached 
in the Church of St. Sulpice, in Paris, 1751. The 
firſt company in the capital went, out of curioſity, 
to hear him. | 


BRIDAINE perceived among the congregation 
many Biſhops, and perſons of the firſt rank, as 
well as a vaſt number of Ecclefiaftics. This ſight, 
far from intimidating, ſuggeſted to him the fol- 
lowing exordium, ſo far at leaſt as my memory re- 
tains of a paſſage with which I have been always 
ſenſibly affected, and, which, perhaps, will not 
appear unworthy of Boſſuet, or Demoſthenes. 


Ax the fight of an Auditory ſo new to me, me- 
&« thinks, my brethren, I ought only to open my 
<© mouth to ſolicit your favour in behalf of a poor 
« miſſionary, deſtitute of all thoſe talents which 
« you require of thoſe who ſpeak to you about 
your ſalvation. Nevertheleſs, I experience, to- 
day, a feeling very different. And, if I am caſt 
« down, ſuſpect me not of being depreſſed by the 
60 wretched uneaſineſs occaſioned by vanity, as if 
« were accuſtomed to preach myſelf. God for- 
bid that a miniſter of Heaven ſhould ever ſup- 
““ poſe he needed an excuſe with you! for, whoever 
& ye may be, ye are all of you ſinners like myſelf. 
ce [t is before your God and mine, that | feel myſelf 


e impelled at this moment to ſtrike my breaſt. 
en F “Until 
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* Until now, I have proclaimed the righteouf- 
< neſs of the Moſt High in Churches covered with 
„ thatch. I have preached the rigours of penance 
< to the unfortunate who wanted bread. I have 
declared to the good inhabitants of the country 
e the moſt awful truths of my religion. Unhappy 
* man! what have I done? 1 have made [ad the 
6 poor, the beſt friends of my God! I have con- 
ce veyed terror and grief into thoſe ſimple and ho- 
5 neſt ſouls, whom J ought to have pitied and con- 
« ſoled! It is here only where I behold the 
«© great, the rich, the oppreſſors of ſuffering hu- 
© manity, or ſinners daring and hardened. Ah! 
© it is here only where the ſacred word ſhould be 
© made to reſound with all the force of its thun- 
„der; and where I ſhould place with me in this 
ce pulpit, on the one ſide, Death which threatens 
you, and on the other, my great Gop, who is 
«« about to judge you. I hold to-day. your ſen- 
© tence in my hand. Tremble then in my pre- 
< ſence, ye proud and diſdainful men who hear 
me!]! The neceſſity of ſalvation, the certainty 
« of death, the uncertainty of that hour, ſo terri- 
<« fying to you, final impenitence, the laſt judg- 
« ment, the ſmall number of the elect, hell, and, 
„ above all, Eternity! Eternity! Theſe are the 
« ſubjes upon which I am come todiſcourſe, and 
«© which I ought, doubtleſs, to have reſerved for 
„ you alone, Ah! what need have I of your 
„% commentcation, which, perhaps, might damn 
me, without ſaving you? God is about to rouſe 
you, while his unwoithy miniſter ſpeaks to you; 
„ for I have had a long experience of his mer- 
* cjes, Penetrated with a deteſtation of your paſt 
* jniquities, and ſhedding tears of ſorrow and 
„ repentance, 
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de repentance, you will, then, throw yourſelves into 


e my arms; and, by this remoi ſe, you will prove 


« that I am ſufficiently eloquent.“ 


W no doth not, by this time, perceive, how much 
this Eloquence excels the frigid and miſerable pre- 
tenſions of modern wit? In apologizing, ſu to 
ſpeak, for having preached upon hell in the vil- 
Jages, Bridaine boldly aſſumed all the authority 
over his auditory, which belonged to his office, and 
prepared their hearts for the awful truths, which he 
intended to announce. This Exordium alone gave 
him a right to ſay every thing. Many perſons ſill 
remember his ſermon on Eternity, and the terror 
which he diffuſed throughout the congregation, 
whilſt blending, as was uſual with him, quaint 
compariſons with ſublime tranſports, he exclaimed, 
„What foundation, my brethren, have you for 
<« ſuppoſing your dying day at ſuch a diſtance ? Is it 
your youth ?*? „Fes,“ you anſwer ; © | am, as 
yet, but twenty, but thirty. —“ Sirs, it is not you 
6 who are twenty or thirty years old, it is death 
* which has already advanced twenty or thirty years 
« towards you, Obſerve: Eternity approaches. 
„Do you know what this Eternity is? It is a 
© pendulum whoſe vibration ſays continually, 
Always ——Ever—Ever——Always—Always ! 
« In the mean while, a reprobate cries out, What 
o' clock is it?* “ And the ſame voice anſwers,” 
Eternity.“ 


Tut thundering voice of Bridaine added, on 


thoſe occaſions, a new energy to his Eloquence; 
and the Auditory, familiarized to his language and 


ideas, appeared at ſuch times in diſmay before him. 
"FB | The 
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The profound filence which reigned in the congre- 
gation, eſpecially when he preached until the ap- 
proach of night, was interrupted from time to 
time, and in a manner very perceptible, by the 
long and mournful ſighs. which proceeded, all at 


if once, from every corner of the Church where he 
4 | 

j was ſpeaking. 

4 ORaAToRs! ye who are wholly engrofſed about 
Fl your own reputation, fall at the feet of this apoſto- 


lie man, and learn from a miſſionary, wherein true 
Eloquence conſiſts. The people! the people ! 
they are the principal, and, perhaps, the beſt judges 


of your talents *. 


8 E C TION XIX. 


Of the Choice of Subjects. 


HE ſucceſs of this fort of popular Eloquence is 
infallible, when there is united a voice ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong to maintain its vehemence, and a 


taſte ſufficiently delicate to avoid its excentricities. 


% Whoever, upon compariſon, is deemed, by a common 
Audience, the greateſt Orator, ought moſt certainly to be 
© pronounced fach, by men of ſcience and erudition. And, 

& though an indifferent Orator may triumph for a long time, 
„ and be eſteemed altogether perfe& by the vulgar, who are 
&« ſatisfied with his accompliſhments, and know not in what he 
« is defective; yet, whenever the true genius ariſes, he draws 
& to him the attention of every one, and immediately appears 


= ſuperior to his rival,” HUME" s Eſſays, Ep. xii, 
HENCE. 
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Hence we draw this concluſion, that it is a 
great error to diſcard, from the goſpel-miniſtry, 
thoſe awful ſubjects, which inkindle the imagina- 
tion of the Preacher, while they tend to arouſe 
every conſcience. Beſides that religion is founded 
upon thoſe awful truths, which its miniſters ought 
not to conceal, and which men are atraid to hear, in 
proportion to their tendency to produce conver- 
ſion, I know no ſubjects which give a more 

ample ſcope to the art of Oratory, 


Tux Chriſtian Orator, who is above enriching 
his compoſitions with them, renounces his greateſt 
advantages. 


Bur, while we preſent theſe objects of terror, 
we cannot be too ſtrongly convinced that it would 
be better to leave finners in ſupineneſs than to 
drive them to deſpair z that this is not ſo much to 
reach the end as to exceed all bounds ; that the 
goſpel is a law of love, and not a code of wrath ; 
that men are naturally ſo weak that their faults 
ought to excite more compaſſion than anger; that 
a Preacher is not the miniſter of the vengeance of 
| Heaven, but the diſpenſer of its mercies ; that in- 
ſtead of repelling ſinners, it is proper to affect, to 
win, to reclaim them through fear to love; 
and to attemper the rigour of the law with the at- 
traction of the rewards of the goſpel. Ves; it 
would be doubtleſs too ſevere, only to announce 

threatnings to men, who need contiaually to be en- 
couraged and conſoled, 


Make choice of affecting ſubjects, which lay 
hold of, and intereſt, the man and the chriſtian. 


F 3 Be 
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Be ſcrupulous about chooſing thoſe confined ſubjects, 
which circumſcribe the Orator within too narrow 
bounds, which are connected with no moral precept, 
ot which make a part of all diſcourſes on morality. 
Avoid frivolous ſubjects, whoſe ſurface appears 
ſhowy, but which, when we attempt to ſearch 
into thein, only preſent us with particulars too 
inſignificant and ſlender for Eloquence ;—ſuch as 
treat of matters of decorum rather than of duty z— 
ſuch as ſuggeſt materials for a letter rather than 
grounds for a ſermon. Avoid quaint ſubjects 
which are improper for the multitude, merely 
ſerving the Orator himſelf for a pompous declama- 
tion, in which the human heart can take no 
intereſt ;——philoſophical and abſtract ſubjeRs, 
equally remote from religion and Eloquence, and 
more adapted to the Portico, or the Lyceum, than 
to the Goſpe]- pulpit :—thoſe ſubjects, in a word, 

which, though they may have the appearance of 
being novel and animating, are really far-fetched 
and affected, and, in which, a diſcovery is made, 
not ſo much of genius, as of the want of it. 


Many good ſubjects ill remain for Chriſtian 
Orators to invent or revive. But there is no need 
to ſearch for them, when they do not happen to pre- 
ſent themſelves naturally to the mind, as by an 
ivoluntery inſpiration. 


Becin with ſtudying the prevailing bent of 
your genius ; and, after having tried your ſtrength 
on different ſubjects of argument, imagination, or 
ſentiment, conſtantly follow that ſort, which is 
moſt peculiarly your own, and which nature itſelf 


hath deſtined for you. Se, 
BE 
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BE not afraid of going in beaten tracks. A fer- 
tile Orator always diſcovers new treaſures in old 
mines. Wherefore ſhould we heſitate to enter 
afreſh upon thoſe ſubjects which have been already 
ſucceſsfully handled ? Is it becauſe our great maſters 
have laid hold of all their moſt ſtriking beauties, 
and that in draining thoſe fields, formerly fo fruit- 
ful, they have changed them into barren deſerts? 


LEr us here be candid. If we were unacquainted 
with thoſe lucid plans, thoſe original ideas, which 
we ſo juſtly admire in their writings, ſhould we 
have conceived them of ourfelves ? The ſuperio- 
rity of the models ought to inkindle our emulation, 


inftead of damping our courage. 


_ Ip Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, Maffllon, were to re- 
turn upon earth, think we, that their genius 
would be ſo fettered by their former maſſei ly per- 
formances, as to be incapable of freſh productions? 
or that theſe immortal Orators would not, even at 
this day, have been equal to themſelves ?—Exert 
your talents and zeal ! The ſubjects, which ſeem 
to be exhauſted, will immediately receive new life ; 
and the Orator, who can even now acquire origi- 
nality, after theſe primitive men, ſhall participate 
their renown through all ages, | 


F 4 SECTION 
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SECTION XX. 


Of Panegyrics. 


HEREFORE ſhould we ſuppoſe that we 

could ſucceed better in Eloquence by making 
choice of ſubjects leſs known, when we ſo ſeldom 
obſerve diſtinguiſhed ſueceſs in the ſpecies of Pane- 
gyric, although the maſters of the art have not 
hitherto travelled this road with that eclat which 
they have acquired in delivering doctrinal and mo- 
ral diſcourſes? The new ſubjects in this branch 
of Eloquence, which remain for Chriſtian Orators 
to handle, do not infallibly ſuggeſt to their minds 
the moſt eloquent Orations. This remark proves 
that not new ſubjects, but new ideas, are wanting, 
in order to excel in the art of Oratory. 


NoTHING, however, is more adapted to inflame 
the imagination, than the praiſe beſtowed by the 
ſacred miniſtry on thoſe Chriſtian heroes, whoſe 
examples do credit to our religion, while my 
condemn our behaviour. | 


Ir it be an excellent and pleaſing ſight to behold 
perſons aſſembled in a Church, in order to their be- 
ing inſtructed in all the duties of religion, it is alſo, 
without doubt, a very noble inſtitution to have 
altars erected to virtue, and public eulogiums de- 
creed to the moſt revered ſaints, whom religion 
holds up to the imitation of her children. But 

| | men, 
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men, whoſe lives, although in other reſpects un- 
blemiſhed, have been, notwithſtanding, not much 
known, do not furniſh | ſufficient materials for 


Eloquence. 


To acquire and maintain the honour of ſuch ſo- 
lemn homage, it is neceſſary to poſſeſs celebrity 
_ proceeding from ſuperior genius, or brilliant ac- 
tions ; to have obtained a diſtinguiſhed influence- 
over the age, or, at leaſt, over the country, in which 
one has lived; to have formed an epoch in the 
hiſtory of religion; to be exalted above the com- 
mon virtues ; to have outlived oneſelf by illuſtri- 
ous monuments; and to appear before poſterity 
with a reputation commanding reſpect : for, in ſpite 
of all the pomp of declaimers, a ſaint unknown 
will only obtain eulogiums unnoticed like himſelf, 


THE moſt common fault, attending this ſpecies 
of diſcourſe, is, a failure in giving a juſt deſcrip- 
tion of the character of the man who is praiſed. 


PANEGYRISTS more or leſs dwell upon the ſur- 
face, inſtead of penetrating to the bottom, of the 
ſubject. | 


Mos Panegyrics, diſtinguiſhed from one ano- 
ther merely by the title, are equally applicable to 

all ſaints in ſimilar circumſtauces, and conſe- 
quently do not characterize any one. 


Ir is on this account that we have not, as yet, 
any collection of the kind, which could be quoted 
for a model. e | 
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THE Panegyrics of Flechier, ſo long extolled as 


maſter-pieces in the rhetoric of colleges, are, in 
the prefent day, extremely fallen from their 


ancient glory. 


Tnosk of Maffillon are univerſally conſidered 


as the leaſt valuable of his productions. We are 


continually loſing ſight of the ſaint, whom the Ora- 
tor is praiſing, to purſue long digreſſions of mora- 
lity, generally foreign to the ſubject, and, of NC 
not one paſlage is remembered. | 


Tus inattention of Preachers has occaſioned the 


_ diſguſt of the public, This ſpecies of compoſition 


is now pretty generally abandoned. Excepting a 
very ſmall number of privileged ſubjects, which 
ſhould never be given up, Panegyrics are very 


rarely pronounced in the pulpits of Paris. 


IT is when compoſing theſe ſacred eulogies 
that we ought eſpecially to keep in view this 
diſtinguiſhed maxim of Boileau, Nothing i is 
6 beautiful but truth.. 


IT is allowable to embelliſh facts by compariſons, 
or by contraſts, provided that we confine ourſelves 

to thoſe innocent artifices of Eloquence; but it is 
foros to pretend a falſe admiration, which 
every one ſees through, and in Which nd one par- | 
ticipates, 


INDETERMINATE commendations, common 
places, accumulated epithets, deceitful adulations, 


diſguſtful exaggerations, diſcover ignorance or 
knavery, 
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knavery, and atonce deſtroy the confidence of the 
auditory. 


LET the Orator, then, always reflect that he is 
placed in the Pulpit of truth; that he is ſurrounded 
with a number of intelligent hearers; that that 
which ceaſes to be probable is revolting ; that the 
public opinion is never impoſed on with impunity ; 
and that extravagant compliments debaſe him who 
beſtows them, without ever exalting him who re- 
ceives them. Lyſippus ſaid juſtly, that he had 
honoured Alexander more by repreſenting him with 
a pike in his hand, than Appelles, who always 
painted him hurling the thunderbolt like Jupiter. 


WHEN the ſubject of a panegyric is fertile in 
events, the moral ought to ariſe out of the hiſto- 
rical narrative, without ſmothering it under a heap 
of reflections which occur to every auditor. A 
method too didactic would be injurious to the 
diſcourſe, by impeding its rapidity. 


 TrHoRovGHLY comprehend the character and 
actions of the man whom you celebrate, Sur- 
round him with his contemporaries. Deſcribe the 
manners of the age in which he lived, Collect, 
combine, all the particulars which tend to 
the ſame point, that, with them, you may frame 
your materials. Arrange, ſo to ſpeak, the virtues, ' 
the talents, the events, the misfortunes, which 
hiſtory preſents to your view, and you ,will then 
impart to your narrations all the ſtrength of argu- 
ment, and all the glow of Eloquence. 
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We cannot but reprobate the method of thoſe- 
inanimate Panegyriſts, who confound rhetorical 
diſtribution with chronological order, 


That ſevere ſentence alights on ſuch, which 
the Critic Boileau paſſed on poets, who are deſti- 
tute of poetical rapture, and who write without 
enthuſiaſm : He ſtiles them “ ſorry hiſtorians, that 
« will follow the order of time without daring for 
% one moment to loſe ſight of a ſubject v. 


Bur it is no leſs certain, that, in the plan of a 
Panegyric, we muſt attend to the plain relation of 
facts, ſo that the diſcourſe, compoſed in other re- 
ſpects according to the rules of art, may appear 
the ſimple developement of the ſubject. 


Ir is with ſome aſtoniſhment, that, after having 
read in Maſſillon all the circumſtances of the death 
of a martyr or ſaint, we find the Orator afterwards 
promiſing the ſecond part of the ſame Panegyric. 


Tus confuſion of the plan deſtroys the effect of 


the ſubject; and the hearer, continually bewildered 
through the want of hiſtorical order, departs with- 


out obtaining the knowlege of him, whoſe praiſes 


he came to hear ſo emphatically delivered, What, 
but a Panegyric, is this, which does not deſcribe 


* Maigres Hiftoriens ſui vront Pordre des temps; 
Ils nofent un moment perdre un ſujet de vue. 
Pour prendre Gand, il faut gar Lille ſoit rendue, 
Et que leur vers exact ainſi que Mezerat, 

Ait d<a fait tomber les remparts de Courtrai. 
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the men to whom it is conſecrated, and whoſe 
hiſtory I am ſtill obliged to conſult, if I wiſh to 
form clear ideas of his life * ? 


SECTION 


* Memoirs and Panegyrics of eminent characters, when well 
ſelected and applied, are inftruftive and important branches of 
compoſition and reading. 


In the liſt of Biography, among a great variety which might 
be mentioned, the Editor may venture to ſay, that, perhaps, 
there is no work of the ſort better compoſed, nor of greater 
utility to the young ſtudent and divine, than Memoirs of the 
life, character, and writizgs of Dr. DoppRrIDGE, by the late 
Rev. Jon. ORTON; in which this excellent man pre-eminently 
ſhines forth a pattern for imitation, as a ſcholar, a gentleman, 
and a divine. 


Of detached Eulogiums on particular characters, none, per- 
haps, are more forcibly exprefſed, or more juſtly applied, than 
Mr. Burke's, on that ſingularly benevolent character, Mr. 
HowaRD, the fame of whoſe diſintereſted actions hath raiſed 
him in Europe, what Horace ſtiles monumentum ærè perennius. 


Says Mr. Burke ; © I cannot name this gentleman, without re- 
« marking, that his labours and writings have done much to 
<* Open the eyes and hearts of mankind. He has vifited all 
Europe — not to ſurvey the ſumptuouſneſs of palaces, or the 
te ſt atelineſs of temples; nut to make accurate meaſurements 
«© of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a ſcile of 
ce the curioſity of mcdern art; not to colie& medals, or 
„ collate manuſcripts ; but to dive into the depths of dun- 
„ geons; to plunge into the infection of hoſpitals; to ſurvey 
cc the manſions of ſorrow and pain, and to take the gage and 
« dimenſions of miſery, depreſſion, and contempt; to remem- 
« ber the forgotten; to attend to the neglected; to viſit the 
« forſaken ; and to compare and collate the diſtreſſes of all men, 
*in all countries. | 


His plan is original; and is as full of genius as it is of 
« humanity. It was a voyage of diſcovery ; a circumnavigation 
| « of 
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SECTION XXI. 
Of S. Vincent de Paul. 


F all the ſubjeQs of Panegyric, which the mo- 

dern hiitory of religion affords us, the beſt, in 
my opinion, is the eulogy of S. VincenT DE 
PAUL ; a man of great virtue, though poſſeſſed of 
but little renown; the beſt citizen whom France 
hath had; the Apoſtle of humanity, who, after hav- 
ing been a ſhepherd in his childhood, hath left in 


« of charity. Already the benefit of his labour is felt more or 
« els in every country; I hope he will anticipate his final re- 
« ward, by ſeeing all its effefs realized in his ewn. He will 
„ receive, not by retail, but in groſs, the reward of thoſe who 
„ viſit the priſoner ; and he has ſo foreſtalled and monopolized 
« this branch of charity, that there will be, I truſt, little room 
&« to merit by ſuch acts of benevole: ce hereafter.” 
BURKE's _ to the Electors of Briſtol, 1780. 


The well-known writer of the above elegant encomium hes 
alſo given the public a later ſpecimen of his talent for Panegyric, 
in that highly coloured painting of the“ beateous Queen of 
France," in his work, entitled, Refleftions on the Revolution in 
France, p. 112. | 


However divided the public are reſpecting the political ſenti- 
ments contained in this celebrated work, it ſeems to be a pre- 
vailing and juſt opinion, that, in this deſcription, Mr. Burke 
has ſuffered his imagination and gallantry to gain the aſcend- 
ancy over his ſober judgment; and that, while painting the 
hardſhips of an individual, he has diſcovered the very ſpirit of 


a knight-errant, and carried his readers back to the almoſt for- 


gotten age of chivalry. 


| bis 
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his country eſtabliſhments of more utility to the 
unfortunate, than the fineſt monuments of his 
ſovereign Louis XIV, | 


HE was, ſucceſſively, a ſlave at Tunis, Precep- 
tor of the Cardinal de Retz, Miniſter of a village, 
.Chaplain-General of the galleys, Principal of a col- 
lege, Chief of the miſſions, and Joint Commiſ- 
fioner of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices . He inſtituted, 
in France, the Seminaries of the Lazariſts, and of 
the Daughters of Charity, who devote themſelves 
to the conſolation of the unfortunate, and who 
ſcarcely ever change their condition, although 

their vows only bind them for'a year, He endow- 
ed hoſpitals for foundlings, for orphans, for the 
inſane, for galley ſlaves, and for old men. His 
generous compaſſion reached all kinds of wretch- 
edneſs, with which the human ſpecies is oppreſſed, 
and monuments of his beneficence are to be found 
throughout all the provinces of the kingdom, 
When reading his life, we remark, that nothing does. 
more honour to religion, than the hiſtory of inſti- 
tutions formed in favour of humanity, when huma- 
nity is beholden for them to the miniſters of the 
-altarss Whilſt kings, armed againſt each other, 
ravage the earth already laid waſte by other ſcourges, 
Vincent de Paul, the ion of a huſbandman of 
Gaſcony, repaired the public calamities, and di- 
ſtributed more than twenty millions (of livres) in 
Champagne, in Picardy, in Lorraine, in Artois, 
where the inhabitants of whole villages were 
dying through want, and were afterwards 
left in the fields without burial, until he un- 


1 Adjaint au minifieve de la feuille des Benefices- 
dertook 
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dertook to defray the expences of interment. He 
diſcharged, for ſome time, an office of zeal and 
charity towards the gallies. He ſaw, one day, a 
wretched galley-ſlave, who had been condemned 
to three years confinement for ſmuggling, and who 
appeared inconſolable on account of his wife and 
children having been left in the greateſt diſtreſs. 
Vincent de Paul, ſenſibly affected with his ſitua- 
tion, offered to put himſelf in his ſtead, and, what 
doubtleſs, will ſcarcely be credited, the exchange 
was accepted. This virtuous man was chained 
among the crew of galley- ſlaves, and his feet con- 
tinued to be ſwollen during the remainder of his 
life, from the weight of thoſe honourable irons 
which he had borne. | 


IT is evident how much an action like this is ca- 
pable of ſuggeſting to the mind of an Orator; and 

that he would be unworthy of his profeſſion, if he 

related it without exciting tears. | 


WHEN this great man came to Paris, foundlings 

were ſold in the ſtreet of St. Landry for twenty 

| ſous a piece; and the charge ef theſe innocent 
| creatures was committed, out of charity, as was 
| reported, to diſeaſed women, from whom they 
ſucked corrupted milk. 


THEesE infants whom Government abandoned 
to public compaſſion, almoſt all periſhed; and 
| ſuch as happened to eſcape ſo many dangers were 
introduced clandeſtinely into opulent families, in 
order to diſpoſſeſs the legitimate heirs, This, for 
more than a century, was a never-failing ſource 
of litigation, the particulars of which are to be 

| found 
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found in the compilation of our old lawyers. Vin- 
cent de Paul at once provided funds for the main- 
tenance of twelve of theſe children. His charity 
was ſoon extended to the relief of all thoſe who 
were left expoſed at the doors of the churches, 
But that unuſual zeal, which always gives life to a 
new inſtitution, having cooled, the reſources en- 
_ tirely failed, and freſh — — were renewed on 
W 


| Vincent DE Paul was not diſcouraged. He 
convoked an extraordinary aſſembly. He cauſed a 
number of thoſe wretched infants to be placed in 
the church ; and forthwith mounting the pulpit, 
he pronounced, with his eyes bathed in tears, that 
diſcourſe, which doth as much honour to his piety 
as his Eloquence, and which I faithfully tranſcribe 
from the hiſtory of his life, drawn up by M. Abelly, 
Biſhop of Rhodes, 


& ComPassIoN and charity have aſſuredly in- 
« duced you, Ladies, to adopt theſe little creatures 
for your children. You have been their mothers 
e by kindneſs, ſince their mothers by nature have 
© forſaken them. See, now, whether ye alſo are 
„willing to abandon them. Ceaſe, for the pre- 
<« ſent, to be their mothers, that ye may become 
<< their judges. Their life and their death are in 
« your hands. I am going to put it to the vote, 
© and to take the ſuffrages. It is time to pro- 
« nounce their ſentence, and to know if ye are un- 
« willing to have compaſſion any longer upon them. 
„% They will live, if ye continue to take a charita- 
© ble care of them, and they: will all die if ye 


cs abandon them.“ 
| SIGHS 
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S16Hs were the only anſwer to this pathetic ex- 
hortation : and the ſame day, in the ſame church, 
at that very time, the Foundling Hoſpital at Paris 
was founded and endowed with a revenue of forty- 
thouſand livres *. 


Tas i is the man, who ſcarcely poſſeſſes any fame 
in Europe This is the man, who, according to 
the judgment of his enemies, had zeal only without 
talents! His life was interwoven with good 
works, the benefits of which we ſtill enjoy. 


Tas misfortune of S. Vincent de Paul (if it be 
one to be little praiſed, and even little known,) 
was not to be celebrated, when he died in 1661, by 
that eloquent Boſſuet, who immortalized all his 
heroes, and who, at the very time, was compoſing 
funeral orations for ſubjects far lefs deſerving of 
his genius. But the honour of a public Panegyric 
is due to his virtues ; and the Orator, who ſhall re- 
preſent him in a point of view worthy of the 


* The ſucceſs attending this diſcourſe of Vincent de Paul, in 
the erection of the Fovndling Holpital at Paris, is elſewhere 
(§. 48.) compared to that of the Biſhop of Worceſter's 
ſermon, which influenced the public benevolence to found an 
Hoſpital for Inoculation in London; and hence our author is 
led to remark, that “ Eloquence could not obtain a more ex- 
cellent triumph.” In addition to theſe two inſtances of ſucceſs- 
ful diſcourſes; it may be added, that, in conſequence of Biſhop 
Ridley's ſermon on alms, King Edward the Sixth founded St. 
Bartholomew's Hoſpital for the ſick and wounded, Bridewell 
for the wilfully idle and mad, and Chriſt Church for orphans, 
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admiration and gratitude of his fellow-citizens, 
will have deſerved well of his country +. 


+ This ſingular character is ſtiled the © Founder and firſt 
„ Superior General of the Congregation of the Miſſion.” 
| BAYLE's Dictionary, vol. i. p. 36. 


The account given by our author of this great and good 
man, brings to recollection the benevolent and patriotic exer- 
tions of the late excellent and well-known Jonas 
Hanway, in behalf of chimney-ſweepers* apprentices, 
and on other occaſions. „ It was his maxim that one 
« vigorous and well. concerted remonſtrance of a real evil 
© mult be more effectual than a thouſand vague complaints.“ 
He himſelf made a vigorous and well-concerted remonſtrance in 
hehalf of infant pariſh-poor in London and Weſtminſter, entered 
into the melancholy detail of mi management and negleR, pub- 
liſhed authentic lifts of their mortality, which was almoſt uni- 
verſal, encountered the reſentment of pariſh officers of all 
ranks by publiſhing their names, in ſormed himſelf of the belt 
methods in practice, both at home and abroad, for preſerving 
poor infants. After per ſevering for years in inveſtigating the 
evil and the remedy, he, at length, in 1766, by his own exertions, 
and at his fole expence, obtained an act of parliament, which, 
from its beneficial influence, was called by poor people, the 
att for keeping children alive. 


«© The life of Jonas Hanway is a ſeries of benevolent 
intentions, recommended hy his writings, promoted by his 
bounty, and accompliſhed by unceaſing induſtry. All his efforts, 
except his oppoſition to the bill for naturalizing the Jews, were 
_ dilated by a wiſe, liberal, and enlarged benevolence. We 
calculate, with pleaſing admiration, how much it is poſſible 
for a good man zealoutly affected to accompliſh.” In every 
good work that he began, he did it with all his might, and 
prolpered.” CHARTER's Sermon on Alms, p. 40, and HAx- 
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SECT I O N XXII, 


Of deſcribing Characters. 


T is common in Panegyrics, or in funeral Ora- 

tions, for Orators to ſketch the portraiture of 
contemporaries who have been the rivals or anta- 
goniits of the man whoſe virtues are praiſed. Such 
paſſages are commonly criticiſed with ſo much the 
more ſeverity, as they always indicate defign; and 
the Auditor is unintereſted in hearing them, unleſs 
a diſtinguiſhed preciſion immediately impreſs 
them on his memory; unleſs each {troke of the 
pencil form an excellent trait; unleſs the man, of 
whoſe character we are forming a judgment, is 
already celebrated; and, in a word, unleſs the 
Orator compreſs many ideas into a very narrow 
compals. 


WEN Maſſillon preached to the Nuns of 
Chaillot, in the preſence of the Queen of England, 
he drew the picture of the Prince of Orange, to 
pleaſe the confort of King James; but his genius 
rendered him no fervice on this occaſion. Maſ- 
ſillon only introduces one thought, in order to 
deſcribe William III. which he expreſſes with ſuf- 
ficient preciſion, and afterwards dilates with his 
uſual elegance, but without thoroughly inveſti- 
gating the character of the Stadtholder, or availing 
himſelf of the reſult of the hiſtory, | 


"His 
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His amplification was more adapted to conſole the 

Queen of England, than to deſcribe the Prince of 

Orange. It may ſerve for an illuſtration of the 

fact, that Maſſillon enlarged too much on the ſame 

idea, and extremely milapplied his fluency of 
expreſſion, 


WovuLD you wiſh to know how Boſſuet has de- 
ſcribed the Protector CRomweELL? Contraſt with 
the exceſſive copiouſneſs of the Biſhop of Cler- 
mont, the energetic impetuoſfity of the Biſhop of 
Meaux. Nothing wil! more ſtrongly mark the 
difference of their genius. | 


& A man, in whom was combined an incredible 
e depth of mind, the refined hypocrite, and the 
« ſkilful politician; a man, capable of any under- 
<« taking, and of profound diſſimulation; equally 
„active and indefatigable in peace and war; who 
left nothing to Fortune, that he could take from 
„ her, either by reſolution or foreſight ; withal fo 
„ vigilant, and prepared on every fide, that he ne- 
% ver neglected the opportunities, with which ſhe 
„ preſented him In a word, he was one of thoſe 
e reſtleſs and daring geniuſſes, who ſeem as if they 
cc were born to effect the revolution of the 
„ world *.“ 


IT is thus that a few lines ſuffice Boſſuet to de- 
velope an extraordinary character, with the pene= 
tration of a Moraliſt, the vehemence of an Orator, 
and the correctneſs of an Hittorian, 8 


* Funeral Oration for the Queen of England, 
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Mass1LLox lightly glances upon ſubjects, and 
has a profuſion of words. Boſſuet acts precifely 
the reverſe, It is not poſſible to deliver an opinion 
more adapted to eſtabliſh the deciſion of poſterity. 


SECTION XXIII. 
Of Compliments. 


S' NC E the diſcuſſion of the different rules, to 

which the art of Eloquence ſubjects Chriſtian 
Orators, bath led me on to various epiſodical 
details, I muſt not proceed to more important 
matters, without dwelling a little longer on another 
branch of miniſterial work, which has much 
affinity to 'Panegyrics, and elpecially to the deſ- 
eription of characters. 


T MEAN to ſpeak of ComPLIMENTS, with which 
we are ſometimes led to * or finiſh, our pulpit 
diſcoutſes. : 


EsTABLISHED uſage no longer permits the 
miniſters of the goſpel to preach - the ſacred word 
before the rulets of the world, without burning at 
their feet ſome grains of incenſe. Kings are, 
therefore, much to be pitied, Who are purſued 
with flattery in thoſe very Churches, where they 
come to learn their duty, and to be humbled for 
their faults ; 1 it is, Os to be regretted, that 
En Ek Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Orators, who ought then to ſpeak as 
the conſcience of the guilty, ſhould degrade 
themſelves to a level with a crowd of flatterers. 
What muſt doubtleſs comfort them, is, the aſſu- 
rance that commendations enjoined upon the man 
who offers them, cannot dazzle the great, to whom 
they are addreſſed. 


LET no one, however, exceed the bounds of juſt 
praiſe; for religion doth not permit it any 
farther than is conſiſtent with truth. 


Lr us ever recognize an Apoſtle as an enemy 
to falſhood, even in thoſe Compliments wherein 
one might ſo often ſuppoſe himſelf Freed from the 
obligation of ſincerity. Let us not bring a mi- 
niſtry, divinely commiſſioned, into contempt, by 
exaggetated eulogiums, which can never impoſe, 
either upon the Great who deſpiſe them, upon the 
Orator who pronounces them, upon the Auditor 
who hears them, or upon God, who forms a juſt 
judgment concerning them. 


ADULATION always diſpleaſes. To praiſe 
Princes for virtues which they have not,” ſays 
the Duke de Rochefoucauld, is to inſult them 
„% with impunity „ Ae js, at leaſt, to forget t the 
reſpect which is due to them. 


| ER in * the life of Conſtantine t,“ 
relates, that this Emperor impoſed filence upon a 
preacher, Who was baſe enough to imitate, in his 
ſermon, the fiction of Virgil reſpecting the Apo- 


* Thought, 320. 


+ B. IV. Chap. 4. 
1 G 4 theoſis 


be, PRINCTFE LES 
theoſis of Auguſtus, by telling Conſtantine, that, 
after his death, he ſhould be aſſociated with the Son 


of God in the government of the univerſe, 


I ADMIRE in Boſſuet, that noble and manly 


freedom, which he always poſſeſſed, through fear 


of flattery. We diſcern, in his Compliments, 
a certain apoſtolic ſeverity, and a marked diſlike of 
adulation. 


Hap an indifferent perſon been nominated to 
praiſe Madam de la Valliere, for entering into a 


religious order, in the preſence of Queen Maria 


Thereſa, he would not have declined ſuch an op- 


portunity of extolling the virtues of the conſort of 
Louis XIV. 


c TT is proper,“ ſaid Boſſuet to her, © it is fit, 
e Madam, that as you form by your rank ſo conſi- 
& derable a part of wordly grandeur, you ſhould. 
<& ſometimes join in ceremonies, wherein we learn 
& to undervalue it.” The Orator then recals his 
ſubject, and thinks no more of the Princeſs, 


FENELoN never weakened, in his preaching, the 
force of the ſacred maxims, which he hath recorded 
in Telemachus againſt flatterers. | 


Ons ſingle Compliment of this kind is alone 
extant, It is to be found towards the concluſion 
of the diſcourſe, which he delivered at the Con- 
ſecration of the Elector of Cologne. That paſſage 
is alike worthy of Fenelon, by its diſtinguiſhed 
moderation, as well as s by the rhetarical expreſſion, 

= which 
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' which he makes uſe of, to juſtify the reſervedneſs 
of his eulogium. | 


&« You have juſt heard, my brethren, all that 1 
c have ſaid to this Prince. What have I not 
ce dared to ſay to him? And what cough: I not 
© to be bold to ſay to him, ſince his only fear is 
e not to know the truth? The greateſt praiſe 
„ would do him infinitely leſs honour, than the 
cc epiſcopal liberty with wore he wiſhes me to 
“ addreſs him.” 


Ir is difficult to adopt a direct addreſs in 
Compliments, without appearing either to exag- 
gerate, or to have an uniformity of ſtyle, and alſo 
without embarraſſing the perſon too much, whom 


we mean to praiſe. 


IT is preferable to include them in a paraphraſe 
of the holy ſcriptures, or in prayer to God, or in 
an apoſtrophe addreſſed to the auditory, 


Bur, whatever be the mode of expreſſion that 
we ſelect, the Compliment delivered muſt be con- 
need with the ſubje& under diſcuſſion ; common- 
places, which characterize no one, muſt be avoided; 
inſtruction muſt be blended with praiſe, or, rather, 
be made to proceed out of the praiſe itſelf ; we 
mult confine ourſelves to a ſmall number of lively 
and ftriking ideas; and endeavour to conclude 
with a paſſage happily expreſſed, and eaſily 
remembered. 


BourRDALOUE never excelled in this article. 


All his compliments are trivial. In the ſer= 
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theoſis of Auguſtus, by telling Conſtantine, that, 


after his death, he ſhould be aſſociated with the Son 
of God in the government of the univerſe, 


I ADMIRE in Boſſuet, that noble and manly 
freedom, which he always poſſeſſed, through fear 
of flattery. We diſcern, in his Compliments, 

a certain apoſtolic ſeverity, and a marked dillike of 
adulation. 


Hap an indifferent perſon been nominated to 
praiſe Madam de la Valliere, for entering into a 
religious order, in the preſence of Queen Maria 
Thereſa, he would not have declined ſuch an op- 


portunity of extolling the virtues of the conſort of 
Louis XIV. 


<« TT is proper,” ſaid Boſſuet to her, “ it is fit, 
ce Madam, that as you form by your rank ſo conſi- 
cc derable a part of wordly grandeur, you ſhould 
<« ſometimes join in ceremonies, wherein we learn 
& to undervalue it.” The Orator then recals his 
ſubject, and thinks no more of the Princeſs, 


FENELoN never weakened, in his preaching, the 
force of the ſacred maxims, which he hath recorded 
in Telemachus againſt flatterers. 


Oxx ſingle Compliment of this kind is alone 
extant, It is to be found towards the concluſion 
of the diſcourſe, which he delivered at the Con- 
ſecration of the Elector of Cologne. That paſſage 
is alike worthy of Fenelon, by its diſtinguiſhed 
moderation, as Ou: as s by the rhetgrical expreſſion, 
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which he makes uſe of, to juſtify the refervedneſs 
of his eulogium. _ | 


“ You have juſt heard, my brethren, all that I 
„ have ſaid to this Prince. What have I not 
<« dared to ſay to him? And what ought I not 
© to be bold to ſay to him, ſince his only fear is 
„ not to know the truth? The greateſt praiſe 
ce would do him infinitely leſs honour, than the 
cc epiſcopal liberty with which he wiſhes me to 
ce addreſs him.” 


IT is difficult to adopt a direct addreſs in 
Compliments, without appearing either to exag- 
gerate, or to have an uniformity of ſtyle, and alſo 
without embarraſſing the perſon too much, whom 


we mean to praiſe. 


IT is preferable to include them in a paraphraſe 
of the holy ſcriptures, or in prayer to God, or in 
an apoſtrophe addreſſed to the auditory, 


Bur, whatever be the mode of expreflion that 
we ſelect, the Compliment delivered muſt be con- 
need with the ſubje& under diſcuſſion ; common- 
places, which characterize no one, muſt be avoided; 
inſtruction muſt be blended with praiſe, or, rather, 
be made to proceed out of the praiſe itſelf ; we 
mult confine ourſelves to a ſmall] number of lively 
and ftriking ideas; and endeavour to conclude 
with a paſſage happily expreſſed, and eaſily 
remembered. | 


BovurRDALOUE never excelled in this article. 


All his compliments are trivial, In the ſer- 
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mon he preached at Verſailles, two days after the 
marriage of the Duke of Bourbon, ſon of the great 
Dauphin, with Adelaide of Savoy, he repeated, 
towards his concluſion, a paſſage of ſcripture, the 
application of which forcibly ſtruck the auditory. 
Some eſteemed it a very happy alluſion, while 
-others were of opinion, that it degenerated into a 
Play of words. 


AFTER a very inſtructive eulogium, Bourdaloue 
ſpeaks, in theſe terms, of the young Princeſs. 


« THERE is that, which, in my eſtimation, 
cc renders her more reſpectable than her rank, and 
& which induces me to ſay, as Eliezer, the ſervant 
ce of Abraham, when, beholding for the firſt time 
te the ſpouſe of the ſon of his maſter, cried out in 
4a ͤtranſport of admiration and praiſe,” © this 
truly is ſhe whom God hath choſen tobe the wife 
of the ſon of my Lord.” 


SECTION XXIV. 


.Of a dirett Addreſs ; and een Dia. ogue. 


F e of characters, and compliments be 
excepted, in which the Orator may ſome- 
times deſcend, without degradation, to the ſpark- 
ling efforts of wit, a manly energy, of which 
ſolidity conſtitutes the beauty, ſhould 80 all 
the members of his diſcourſes. 
oven | 
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WHENEVER he addreſſes an aſſembly, he ſhould 
affect them, for the language of the paſſions is that 
alone which ſtrikes the multitude, 


I Have often remarked, that, in the reading 
ſocieties which are formed in the country, elo- 
quent works are choſen in preference to thoſe of 
inſtruction. Truth ſatisfies the mind of a ſolitary 
reader ; but no ſooner doth he unite with others, 
than he wiſhes to be affected; and writings, 
otherwiſe excellent, ceaſe to pleaſe, when they 
undergo the formidable experiment of — read 
aloud. 


ATTEMPT not, then, to write a book, when 
you are compoling a ſermon. Guard againſt ever 
adopting the Janguid trammels of a writer, who 
ſpeaks from his pen, or'his paper, while I ſhould 
be attending to his diſcourſe as the inſpiration of 
the moment. 


ARE you deſirous that your Eloquence may be 
animated ? Subſtitute for the languor of a con- 
tinued diſcourſe, the livelineſs of an immediate 
addreſs. -Converlſe continually with your hearers. 
Inſtead of wandering in abſtract contemplations, 
as if you were meditating in ſolitude, ſpeak to 
that numerous aſſembly, which gathers around to 
hear you. | 


You will find a very good example of this 
direct addreſs, in „ the familiar inſtruction of 
4 Maffillon, upon the ceremony of Abſolution :” 
an admirable exhortation, which bears no mow 
5 blance to my of his other diſcourſes, and, 
bebe 8 web 
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which, each expreſſion is a dart thrown by the 
Orator, trans fixing the hearts of his Auditory ! 


To ſpeak to the hearers is not ſufficient. It is 
alſo requiſite to make them ſpeak themſelves, and 
to add to the variegated charms of an immediate 
addreſs, the never failing and increaſing effect of 
Dialogue. | 


Tux ancients diſcuſſed, in Dialogues, the moſt 
philoiophic ſubjedts. Theſe men, who knew ſo 
well how to imitate nature, did not compoſe inani- 
mate books, when they meant to unfold the ideas 
which they had collected in their meditations. 
They approached to the manner of the drama. 
They placed, upon the ſtage, ſome friends, whoſe 
converſations they reported. They thus diſcuſſed 
various oppoſite opinions, with an equal mixture 
of wiſdom and urbanity. They made choice of 
each reader for a judge ; and hence it is, that they 
have diffuſed over the writings of antiquity, all 
that delight, which is experienced while attending 
to the converlation of a {e)e number of intelligent 
gueſts, who mutually impart each other's thoughts, 
in the agreeable freedom of an entertainment. 


Ir, by this mode of Dialogue, Plato and Cicero 
have ſucceeded in enlivening metaphylical ſubjects, 
how much greater impulſe and life would it not 
impart ro EJoquence ? 


In Oratory, Dialogue ſupplies the place of alter- 
nate ſpeakers, breaks the monotony, gives ſtrength 
to the argument, and inſpires confidence, pro- 


vided the Orator does not weaken thoſe difficul- 
| _ ties 
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ties which he ought to propoſe to himſelf ; for, if 
the hearer can render the objections more forcible - 
than the Orator, he will no longer attend to his 


anſwers. 


Bes1DEs, nothing is better calculated for reviv- 
ing the attention, than thoſe ſuſpenſions, properly 
managed, which cauſe the hearers to fluctuate in a 
kind of uncertainty, proceeding at iſt from an 
emotion of ſurpriſe, when the Orator ſtarts ob- 
jections to himſelf, which he afterwards converts 
into curioſity, when he refutes them. 


I am often delighted with thoſe cogent queſtions 
in the Diſcourſes of MAssILLOx, which engage 
the attention of the hearers, at the very moment 
when they might be apt to withdraw it. 


AN example of this ſort occurs in his ſermon 
< onthe mixture of the righteous and the wicked.” 


e THe righteous deprive iniquity of every ex- 
c cuſe, Do you fay that you have done no more 
ce than to follow eſt2bliſhed precedents ? But have 
e the righteous, who are among you, conformed 
to them? Do you plead the unavoidable con- 
c ſequences of illuſtrious deſcent ? —You know 
„ ſome, who, with a name ſtij} more diſtinguiſhed 
t than your own, impart ſanctity to ſplendor. 
© Do you plead the vivacity of your years ?—the 
„ weakneſs of your fex ?—Every day will ſhew you 
& ſome, who, in the bloom of youth, and with all 
cc the talents ſuited to this world, have their minds 
c ſupremely bent on Heaven,——lIs it the diſtraction 


e of bulineſs ? - Vou may fee thoſe engaged in the 
| & ſame 
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«« ſame cares with yourſelf, who, notwithſtanding, 
„% make ſalvation their principal concern. —ls 
<« pleaſure your delight ?—Pleaſure is the firſt 
<< defire of all men, and of the righteous, in ſome 
« of whom it is even ſtronger, and whoſe natural 
e diſpoſitions are le ſs favorable to virtue, than 
© in you. — Do you plead your afflitions ?— 
<< There are ſome good men diftrefſed.—Or proſ- 
<< perity ?— There are thoſe to be met with, who, 
<«« amidſt their abundance, devote themſelves to 
«© God. — Or the ſtate of your health? — You diſ- 
„cover ſome, who, in ſickly bodies, poſſeſs fouls 
„ filled with divine fortitude. Turn yourſelf 
<< which way you will; as many righteous, as 
«© many the witneſſes which teftify againſt you *.” 


* The diſcuſſion of a variety of important ſubjects in the 
form of DiaLoGvUE has been frequently adopted. The ancient 
Greek and Roman Writers abounded in this method of com- 
poſition. Among others, PLaTo, Lucian, CICERO, 
MacRoB1us, the author of the Dialogue concerning the Cauſes 
of the Corruption of Eloquence (aſcribed by ſome to Tacitus, and 
by others to Quintilian;) ZEsCRINEs, SOCRATICUs, Minu- 
Tivs FELtitx, X8NOPHoON f, give us ſpecimens of entire 
Diſcourſes drawn up in this manner. VOLUSENVUS has left an 
elegant Latin Dialogue, De ani ni tranquillitate, which is much 
in the ſpirit of the ancients, and poſſeſſes pure and chaſte latinicy. 


Various inſtances of the ſame ſort may be traced ſo early as in 
the writings of Mos Es, and the Prophets, as well as in thoſe 
of the Evangeliſts. Such are theſe; ISA. xlix. 14, 15. But 
| : | cg 4% Zion 


I XENEPHON may, without much impropriety, be called a 
Dialogue- writer; for, though his writings are not in the direct 
form of Dialogue, yet he continually makes his characters ſpeak 
in their own language. HoMER, alſo, abounds in this form of 
Dialogue. 


SECTION 
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SECTION AV. 
Of an ardent Style. 


N proportion to the frequency of Dialogue in 

a diſcourſe, the leſs will Apoſtrophes be ne- 

ceſſary; and the Jeſs Javith we are of this figure, 
the greater will be its effect. 

Ir 


c Zion ſaid, the Lord hath forſaken me, and my Lord hath 
forgotten me. Can a woman forget her ſucking child, that 
c ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion on the ſon of her womb ? Yea, 
te they may forget, yet will I not forget thee.” Rom. vi. 1. 
t What ſhall we ſay then ? Shall we continue in fin that grace 
ce may aboun d? Gop forbid ; Row fhall we, that are dead 
to fin, live any longer therein?“ —In like manner, 
Rom. ix. 19. © Thou wilt fay unto me, why doth he yet find 
* fault? for who hath reſiſted his will? Nay, but © man, who art 
© thou that replieſt againſt God? Shall the thing formed ſay 
* to him that formed it, why haſt thou made me thus? Hath 
& not the potter power over the clay of the ſame lump to make 
© one veſlt] unto honour, and another unto diſhonour? “ 
So 1 COR. xv. 35—39. © But ſome man will ſav, How are the 
« dead raiſed up? and with what body do they come? Thou 
c fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not quickened except it 
« die, &c.“ 


Modern, as well as ancient, writers, have handled ſubjeAs in 
this form of Dialogue, or immediate addreſs. 


Mr. AD71580N hath left behind him his Diabgues upon the 
uſefulneſs of ancient medals, which he ſeems to have formed upon 
the plan of CiceERoO, We have alſo BERKELEY's Alciphron 
BaxTER's Matho; HurD's and ForRDYCE's Dialogues on 

Education 
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IT is in Apoftrophes that the Orator ſhould diſ- 
play all his vehemence, if he would avoid the 
danger and confuſion, attending himſelf, alone 
being warmed with his ſubject. Feeling ſucceeds 
better than reaſoning in thoſe moments of effer- 
veſcence, in which the ſoul ought to burſt forth 
with ſufficient impetuoſity to hurry the Auditory 
along, one while by the ſtrength of the proofs, ano- 
ther while by the energy of rhetorical ſtrokes. 


Education; FORDYCE on the Art of Preaching; FENELON oz 
Eloquence, FONTENELLE'S and LYTTELTON's Dzalogues of the 
Dead, MoRE's divine Dialogues 3 ; HARRIS, of Salifbury ; and 
honeſt JOHN BUNYAN | in his Pilgrim, &c. 


DR. WARD obſcrves, that tet his method ſeems to be attend- 
© ed with very conſiderable advantages, if well and judiciouſly 
« managed. For it is capable to make the drieſt ſubjects enter- 
ce taining and pleaſant, by its variety, and the different cha- 
4 racters of the ſpeakers. Beſides, things may be canvaſſed 
© more minutely, and many leſſer matters, which ſeem to clear 
4e upa ſubje&, may be introduced with a better grace by queſ- 
cc tions and anſwers, objections and replies, than can be 
© conveniently done in a continued diſcourſe. There is like- 
« wiſe a farther advantage in this way of writing, that the 
« author is at liberty to chooſe his ſpeakers. And, therefore, 
« as Cicero has well obſerved, when we imagine that we hear 
© perſons of an eſtabliſhed reputation for wiſdom and know- 
lege talking together, it neceſſarily adds a weight and autho- 
« rity to the diſcourſe , and more cloſely engages the attention. 
© The ſubje& matter of it is very extenſive ; for whatever is a 
« proper argument of diſcourſe, public or private, ſerious 
« or jocoſe; whatever is fit for wiſe and ingenious men to talk 
«© upon, either for improvement or diverſion, is ſuitable for a 
«© Dialogue.“ 

| Waab's Syſtem of Oratory, out. li. p. 219. 


Se to the ſame effect in BLAIR" 8 Leckures, vol. ii. p. 293+ 


+ De Amic. c. 1. | 
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Wuzn Apoſtrophes are multiplied, they diſcovet 
a declaimer, who cannot write, who is confuſed 
rather than moved, and who ſubſtitutes affected 


convulſions for the tranſports of Eloquence, 


IT is neceſſary, without doubt, that the Orator 
ould enliven his compoſitions with that ardour 
of ſoul which indicates and awakens ſenſibility. 


Ix his writings be deſtitute of thoſe glowing 
ideas, which proceed from the heart, his moſt 
emphatic language will only be inſipid jargon. 


« Taper dull writer is a wretched author.” This 
maxim of Boileau is inconteſtable. 


Bur, if, by the term ardour, be underſtood the 
fermentations of 'a roving brain, paradox united 
to a depraved taſte, unceaſing apoſtrophes, uſeleſs 
exclamations, obſcure hyperboles ; in a word, a 
ſtyle inflated with extravagant metaphors ; ah! 
guard againſt ſuch digreſſions, O young Orator, 
who haſt received from nature the ineſtimable gift 
of genius. Be aſſured that genuine enthuſiaſm is 
none other than reaſon warmed by the voice of the 
paſſions, and that Eloquence is not a delirium &. 
Do 

% Ancient Eloquence,” fays Mr. Huw, i. e. the ſublime 
t and paſſionate, is of a much juſter taſte than the modern, or 
45 the argumentative and rational; and, if properly executed, 
&© will always have more command and authority over man- 
tc kind. The ancients, upon compariſon, gave the preference 
* to that kind, of which they have left us ſuch applauded 
** models. Lyſhas, and others, were eſteemed in their time 
* but, when compared with Demoſthenes and Cicero, were 


& eclipſed like a taper when ſet in the rays of a meridian ſun. 
H © Thoſe 
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Do you aſk,—what is frigid ?—It is whatever 
is exaggerated ; whatever is deſtitute of judgment; 
whatever pretends to wit; whatever is written 

| without 


e Thoſe latter Orators poſſeſſed the ſame elegance, and 
e ſubtlety, and force of argument, with the former; but what 
& rendered them chiefly admirable, was that pathetic and 
C ſublime, which, on proper occaſions, they threw into their 
c diſcourſe ; and by which they commanded the reſolutions 
> of their audience.” HumME's Efays, No. xii- p. 123'. 


© The wehement ſtyle, ſays Dr. BLAIR, © always 
& implies ſtrength; and is not, by any means, incon- 
ec ſtent with ſimplicity: but in its predominant character 
* is diſtinguiſhable from either the ſtrong or the ſimple manner. 
& Tt has a peculiar ardour ; it is a glowing ſtyle ; the language 
« of a man, whoſe imagination and paſſions are heated, and 
* ſtrongly affected by what he writes; who is therefore negli- 
« cent of leſſer graces, but pours himſelf forth with the 
« rapidity and fulneſs of a torrent. It belongs to the higher 
*« kinds of oratory z and, indeed, is rather expected from a 
© man who is ſpeaking, than from one who is writing in his 
« cloſet. The orations of DemosTHENEs furniſh the full 
« and perfect example of this ſpecies of ſtyle,” BLaiR's 
Ledtures, Led. xix. p- 396. 


Da. BL atk elſewhere ſays, © There is a ſtill higher degree 
« of Eloquence, wherein a greater power is exerted over the 
„% human mind; by which we are not only convinced, but 
« intereſted, agitated, and carried along with the ſpeaker 
4 aur paſſions are made to riſe together with his; we enter 
„into all his emotions; we love, we deteſt, we reſent, 
& according as he inſpires us; and are prompted to reſolve, or 
«© to act, with vigour and warmth. Such high Eloquence is 
« always the offspring of paſſion. By paſſion, I mean that 
& ſtate of the mind in which it is agitated and fired, by ſome 
s object it has in view. A man may convince, and even per- 
“ ſuade others to act, by mere reaſon and argument. But that 
<« degree of eloquence which gains the admiration of mankind, 
* and properly denominates one an Orator, is never found 

: without 
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without intereſting ; and, eſpecially, nothing is 
more frigid than a counterfeit ardour, 


THE genuine talent for Eloquence is diſtin» 
guiſhed among very different ſtyles; The Orator 
poſſeſſed of it is always ſimple without ever appear- 
ing vulgar. He ſhuns whatever is tumid, or 
| looſe, or affected, or obſcure ; and he knows, at 
times, how to touch the ſoul, and to charm the 
ear, Maſter of his expreſſions, as he is of his 
thoughts, he riſes, he is melted, he is inflamed, 
when his ſubjects require excellence, ſenſibility, 
or fervour. To avoid in his diſcourſes the tone of 
declamation, he meditates a long time before he 
writes; for it is the effect of meditation to retrench 
the ſuperfluity of words. The ſacrifices, which he 
offers to taſte, do not enervate his energy; they 


« without warmth, or paſſion. Paſſion, when in ſuch a de- 
«© gree as to rouſe and kindle the mind, without throwing 
« it out of the poſſeſſion of itſelf, is univerſally found to exalt 
all the human powers. It renders the mind infinitely more 
« enlightened, more penetrating, more vigorous and maſterly, 
« than it is in its calm moments. A man actuated by a ſtrong 
« paſſion, becomes much greater than he is at other times. 
« He is conſcious of more- ſtrength and force; he utters 
« greater ſentiments, conceives higher deſigns, and executes 
« them with a boldneſs and a felicity, of which, on other 
« occaſions, he could not think himſelf capable. But chiefly, 
*« with reſpe&t to perſuaſion, is the power of paſſion felt. 
« Almott every man, in paſſion, is eloquent. Then he is at 
« no loſs for words and arguments. He tranſmits to others, 
« by a fort of contagious ſympathy, the warm ſeniiments 
« which he feels; his looks and geſtures are all perſuaſive ; 
« and nature here ſhews herſelf infinitely more powerful than 
* all art. This is the foundation of that juſt and noted rule; 
« $;wis me flere, dolendum eft primum ipfi tibi.“ | 
BLAIR's Lefures, vol. ii. p. 7+ 


H 2 yield 
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yield freſh pleaſure to the auditor, who is capable 
of admiring a natural and true expreſſion of genius 
in a judicious and correct phraſeology *. 


THis excellence, ſo rare, and fo deſerving of 
univerſal approbation, loſes, however, all its eſti- 
mation in the eyes of thoſe, whom a counterfeit. 
energy dazzles, and who deviate from the language 
of nature. | | 


We know that Seneca found the eloquence of 
Cicero too ſimple, and, that his diſciple Nero 
gilded the ſtatues of Lyſippus +. 


cc Firſt follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame : 
* Unerring Nature, ſtill divinely bright, 
« One clear, unchang'd, and univerſal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 
& At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of art. 
Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 
Works without ſhow, and, without pomp, preſides.“ 
| Pore's Eſſay on Criticiſm, I. 69. 


+ Plin, 34+ C. 8. 
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SECTION XXVI. 


Of Epithets. 


| 8 TYLE loſes its fulneſs and energy, when 
: words are environed with cumbrous epi- 


thets. 


IT hath been remarked, that, in the philoſo- 
phical analyſis of languages, the ſubſtantive is 
nothing, as it were, becauſe ab/ira#, and the 
adjective every thing becauſe it is ſenſible. But it 
is not ſo in Eloquence, where, frequently, the 
Epithet not being required by the accompanying 
word, oppreſſes the period, without ſtrengthening 
the thought“. 

Every 


© & Feeble writers, ſays DR. BLaiR, © employ a multi- 
44 tude of words to make themſelves underſtood, as they think, 
« more diſtinctly; and they only confound the reader. They 
« are ſenſible of not having caught the preciſe expreſſion, to 
© convey what they would ſignify; they do not, indeed, 
6 conceive their own meaning very preciſely themſelves ;z and, 
4c therefore, help it out, as they can, by this and the other 
© word, which may, as they ſuppoſe, ſupply the defect, and 
4 bring you ſomewhat nearer to their idea: they are always 
44“ going about it, and about it, but never juſt hit the thing, 
« The image, as they ſer it before you, is always double; and 
« no double image is diſtint, When an author tells me of his 
& courage in the day of battle, the expreſſion is preciſe, and I 
« underſtand it fully. But if, from the deſire of multiplying 


4 words, he will needs praiſe his courage and fortitude ; at the 
| | H 5 « moment 
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EvkRx uſeleſs Epithet ought to be proſcribed, 
The Orator's elocution becomes looſe and drag- 
ging, when each expreſſion doth not conduce to 
throw light upon the meanings or, at leaſt to 
charm with the harmony *. 


SUCH is the caſe with ſome diſcourſes, which 
ſeem to be deſtitute of ideas, although in other 
reſpects profoundly ſtudied, inaſmuch as one half 
of the words might ſafely have been retrenched. 


ce moment he joins theſe words together, my idea begins to 
c wayer. He means to expreſs one quality more ſtrongly 
te but he is, in truth, expreſſing two. Courage reſiſts danger; 
ce fortitude ſupports pain. The occaſion of exerting each of 
ce theſe qualities is different; and being led to think of both 
— together, when only one of them ſhould be in my view, my 
cc yiew is rendered unſteady, and my conception of the object 


45 * | 
BLaiR's Lectures, vol. i. p. 190, 191. 


ce Beware of imagining that we render Style ſtrong or 

ce expreſſive, by a conſtant and multiplied uſe of Epithets. 

< This is a great error. Epithets have often great beauty and 

cc force. But if we introduce them into every ſentence, and 

i ſtring many of them together to one object, in place of 

ce ſtrengthening, we clog and enfeeble ſtyle, and render the 
6 j image confuſed and indiſtinct, which we mean to illuſtrate.“ 
BLa1R's Fame, _ ii. p. 117. 
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SECTION XXVII. 


Of the Neceſſity of an Orator's refining bis Style. 


| C HRISTIAN Orators, do you, yourſelves, 

' eraze {ſuch diſguſting pleonaſms. Paſs a critical 
judgment upon your productions, and, together 
with ſuch inſignificant expreſſions, baniſh all thoſe 
negligencies of ſtyle, which degrade the ſublimity 
of the ideas. | 


IT is not required that the whole of a ſermon 
ſhould be equally ſtriking ; but it is requiſite that 
it be all equally well written, and that Eloquence 
make amends, by the beauty of the expreſſion, for 
the quality of the thoughts when they are ordi- 
mary ; juſt as ſculpture adds, by the richneſs of 
the drapery, to the elegance of the figures, 


We muſt allow pauſes for admiration. This is 
chiefly neceſſary for the ſake of energy, If, 
therefore, it be remarked that there are many very 
eloquent paſſages in a ſermon compoſed with care, 
and containing forcible arguments, the praiſe will 
be ſufficient, ſince there is none as yet extant, 
which is in all reſpects perfect, 


Is the merit of a pure and elegant ſtyle your 
ambition ? Multiply the copies of your diſcourſes, 
Hz ; and 
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nd ceaſe not to tranſcribe your performance until 
you are able to afford ſatisfaction to yourſolf. 


An Orator ought to adopt the motto of Ceſar, 
who “e thought that he had done nothing, while 
ce there remained any thing for him to do.” The 
more he writes, the better he writes; and it is only 
by ſurmounting the tediouſneſs of reiterated 
tranſcriptions, that he can diſplay in his Me all 
the elegance of his taſte, 


HENCE it is, that very few men of learning 
employ all their powers to advantage. The 
greater part, being accuſtomed to reſt too ſoon 
contented, die without ever having Eon the 
extent of their own talents, 


 Faesn ideas, the beauties of enlargement, the 
exquiſite ſentiment of a finiſhed paſſage, which 
Horace ſo well defined and reliſhed when he 
called it, gui me mihi reddat amicum ; in a word, 
the elegant and variegated turns of expreſſion, 
which compoſe the beauty of ſtyle, do not occur 
to a writer in the firſt caſt of a work, and are ge ä 
nerally the effect of a low correction. 


Waite there remains room to alter, there. 18 
opportunity for improvement. It is the charac- 
teriſtic of excellence in all the arts, fo ſenſibly to 
ſtrike the ſpectator who admires it, that he can 


conceive of nothing tranſcending that which 2 . 
beholds. . 


How EVER little we may have accuſtomed our- 
ſelyes to write, we eaſily diſtinguiſh thoſe paſſages, 
which 
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which have not been ſufficiently ſtudied, and 
which proceeded from the pen of the writer, before. 
they had been thoroughly digeſted in his own 
mind. This haſty or negligent compoſition ſoon 
diſcovers itſelf, not, as is commonly ſuppoſed, by 
the pleaſing freedom of a diction ſomewhat too 
unreſtrained and irregular, but by the confuſion of 
expreſſion, all the conſtituent parts of which are 
ſtiff and forced. 


THe more the writer hurries himſelf, the more 
dragging, of courſe, is his ſtyle. And, when it is 
ſaid that a writing “ ſmells of the lamp,” it is an 
evident proof that it is not ſufficiently laboured. 


Wurd the ſteel hath been well poliſhed, the 
cage of the file js no more perceived. 


SECTION XXVIIL 
Of a proper _ of Words. 


LE* no one accuſe me here of exhorting 
Orators to render their compoſitions inſipid, 
| with a view of improving their ſtyle. 


I AM ſenſible, that, whatever we wiſh to finiſh 
with too much care, we enervate ; and, that the 
| impetuoſity of GY ſpurns at thoſe minute 
reſearches, 
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reſearches, which would extinguiſh its fervour; 
but, I am aware alſo, that we can write from 
preſent impulſe, and correct afterwards, at leiſure, 
without cooling the original ardour ; and, that a 
proper medium is requiſite to be kept between the 
extreme of neglecting application, which adds to 
the defects of taſte, and the exceſs of labour, 
which deadens the tranſports of genius. 


BoiLEAU hath ſaid before me, and better than I 
have, Put your work twenty times upon the 
« frame; poliſh and repoliſh it * 3 
c ſometimes add, and often eraze 4. 

A PAINs- 


+ Vingt fois far le le metter remetttz votre ouvurage ; 
Polifſez le ſans ceſſe, et le repolifes. 
Hjoutez quelquefois, et ſouvent effacez. 


HoRACE, who was a ſhrewd judge of human nature, inſi fis 
upon an author's being rigorouſly ſtrict in criticizing and cor- 
recting his own works, 


Vir bonus et prudens verſus reprehendet inertes ; 
Culpabit duros; incomtis allinet atrum 
Tranſverſo calamo ſignum; ambitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta; parum claris lucem dare coget. 
Arguet ambigue diftum mutanda notabit, 

HoR. de Ar. Poet. v. 445 


DR. BL aik enforces the ſame attention to the work of 
reviſion and correction, in his directions for forming Style, 
when he obſerves, that © there may be an extreme in too great 
% and anxious a care about words. We muſt not retard the 
« courſe of thought, nor cool the heat of 1 imagination, by 
4 pauſing too long on every word we employ, There is, on 
& certain occaſions, a glow of compoſition which ſhould be 
« kept up, if we hope to expreſs ourſelves happily, though 


& at the expence of — ſome inadyertencies to paſs. A 
| „ more 


17 
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A PAINS-TAKING Orator, who is deſirous of 
giving the finiſhing ſtroke to his productions, is 
always repaid for his trouble, If correction do not 
ſuggeſt to him the materials of a diſcourſe, it, at 
leaſt, points out expreſſions unworthy of the 
pulpit, which ſometimes eſcape in the ardour of 
compoſition ; and this, doubtleſs, is a valuable 
advantage in a ſtyle wherein we apprehend, juſtly 
enough, that one bad word doth, oftentimes, 


more injury, than a weak argument. 


CoRRECT10N ſuggeſts to the Orator appropriate 
expreſſions, which render his ideas more ſtriking, 
and his ſentiments more impaſſioned. In the 
„ {ame manner,” ſays Cicero, “ as cloaths, at firſt 
invented through neceflity, have afterwards 


£ more ſevere examination of theſe muſt be left to be the work 
cc of correction. For, if the practice of compoſition be uſeful, 
6 the laborious work of correQing is no lefs fo ; is, indeed, 
s abſolutely neceſſary to our reaping any benefit from the ha- 
< bit of compoſition. What we have written, ſhould be laid 
« by for ſome little time, till the ardour of compoſition be paſt, 
<« till the fondneſs for the exprefſions we have uſed be worn 
* off, and the expreſſions themſelves be forgotten; and then 
« reviewing our work with a cool and critical eye, as if it 
were the performance of another, we ſhall diſcern many 
„e imperfections which at firſt eſcaped us, Then is the ſeaſon 
for pruning redundancies ; for weighing the arrangement 
* of ſentences ; for attending to the juncture and connecting 
« particles ; and bringing Style into a regular, correct, and 
« ſupported form, This Lime Labor, muſt be ſubmitted to 
* by all who would communicate their thoughts with proper 
„ advantage to others; and ſome practice in it will ſoon 
4 ſharpen their eye to the moſt neceſſary objects of attention, 
e and render it a much more eaſy and practicable work than 
5 might at firſt be imagined.” | 
; BLAlk's Lectures. vol, i. p. 494+ 
| | „become 
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< become ornamental to the human body, fo 
cc words, created by neceſſity, impart alſo beauty 
<« to diſcourſe.” 


Tut value of well placed expreflions is ſo 
ſtriking in the art of Oratory, that the eloquence 
of a paſlage ſometimes depends upon a ſingle word. 
Take an example which is deſerving of admira- 
tion. I ſelect it from an excellent diſcourſe, 
which the Cardinal de Rohan, Grand Almoner of 
France, pronounced upon preſenting the body of 
Louis XIV, at the Abbey of St. Dennis. The 
* Prince, whoſe loſs we mourn, leaves, it is true, 
ce names celebrated upon earth; and poſterity the 
„ moſt remote, will, like us, admire Louis the 
% Great, the Juſt, the Conqueror, the Pacific, 
<« the Friend of Learning, a and the Protector of 
Kings.“ 


Hap the Cardinal de Rohan ſaid, that this 
Monarch left upon earth a celebrated name, his 
expreſſion would have been very common; but 
the ſame phraſe put in the plural, while e, 
only of one man, and the enumeration of the 
ſeveral titles of glory of Louis XIV. which at 
once juſtifies this bold aſcription, appear to me a 
ſublime ſtroke. 


MassILLON; knew, alſo, this ſecret of the art. 
In his writings, a word, which ſeemed to declare 
a paradox, often expreſſed a new thought, and a 
very weighty and juſt idea. Such is that admi- 
rable Apoſtrophe, which we read in his ſermon, 
* on the mixture of the righteous and the wicked.“ 
Ve great ones of the earth ! the innocent plea- 

„ ſure 
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et ſure of ſincerity, without which there is nothing 
cc agreeable in the commerce of mankind, is 
“ denied you, and ye have no more friends, be- 
6 cauſe it is too beneficial to be one.“ 


SECTION XXIX. 
. 


Of Metaphors, 


4 AM fond,” ſays Montaigne, * of words 

„ correſponding with the thought.“ But, 
to repreſent an idea in all its energy, the vulgar 
expreſſion is frequently inſufficient, and then the 
Metaphor becomes the proper word in rhetorical 
language. 


Ir i eſſential to the two objects of which a 
Met bor is compoſed, that their relation to each 
other be obvious, and that they be marked by no 
ſtriking diſſimilitude. 


ELoQUENCE could not exiſt without this lan- 
guage of imagination. Speech,“ ſays Cicero, 
„ ought cqually to ſtrike the mind and ſenſes of 
6 31] men *.“ Now, the ſenſes are not moved 
but by ths livelineſs of images. Nature herſelf, 
which is the original model of art, ſuggeſts the 


1 Oratio haminum ſenſibus et mentibus accomodata. | 
3 | De Oratore, 12. 55 


moſt 
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moſt expreſſive images to ſavages, to infants, and 
to the meaneſt ranks of people, when they are 
governed by a ſtrong paſſion, 


DumaRsais hath judiciouſly obſerved, that 
© more tropes were made uſe of in the markets, 
than in the academies.” It is true, thoſe po- 
pular Metaphors are often very. inaccurate, and 
a writer ought to expreſs them with exactneſs, 
when he means to _ them into elevated | 
language. 


THarT abſurd medley of Balthaſar Gratian has 
been quoted, with propriety, as a very ftriking 
example of the abuſe which may be made of figu- 
rative eloquence: * Thoughts flow from the 
„ extenſive coaſts of memory, embark on the ſea 
<« of the imagination, arrive at the port of genius, 
« to be regiſtered at the cuſtom-houſe of the 


„ underſtanding +.” 1 
L HERE” 


+ Perhaps it may be no unſuitable parallel to the fantaſtical 
Metaphor of Balthaſar Gratian, mentioned by M. Maury, to 
quote from the Life of G1LPIN, that abſurd bombaſt, ſaid to 
have been addreſſed by an High Sheriff at Oxford to the ſtu- 
dents; ** Arriving,” ſays he, at the Mount of St. Mary, 
„in the ſtony ſtage where I now ſtand, I have brought you 
« ſome fine biſcuits carefully conſerved for the chickens of the 
*© church, the ſparrows of the ſpirit, and the ſweet ſwallows 
« of ſalvation.” GIBBONS's Rhetoric, p. 17. 


The ſpeRator humorouſly deſcribes the abuſe of 8 
Eloquence, when he ſays, © An unſkilful author ſhall run 
«© Metaphors ſo abſurdly into one another, that there ſhall be 
no ſimile, no agreeable picture, no apt reſemblance, but 


ce conf uſion, 1 and noiſe. Thus have I known an 
| hero 
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TERRE muſt, doubtleſs, be imagination in the 
manner of expreſſion; but, above all, there muſt 
be truth and judgment. | 


Tk image is falſe, when there is a contra- 
diction of terms: as in that phraſe, „I ſhall 
cc aſcend to the foundation of the Carteſian 
ce ſyſtem,” It is incoherent, when it deſcribes, on 
one ſide, a phyſical ſubſtance, and, on the other, 
a moral ſubject : ſuch is that parentheſis, ** 1 ſay 
„ then (and I always continue fixed upon my 
& principles).” It is puerile and far-fetched, 
whenever it forms an affected and unuſual peri- 
phraſis: as when ſun-dials have been called“ the 


« hero compared to a thunderbolt, a lion, and the ſea; all and 
« each of them proper Metaphors for impetuoſity, courage, 
« or force; but by bad management it hath ſo happened, that 
« the thunderbolt hath overflowed its banks, the lion hath 
ac darted through the ſkies, and the billows have rolled out of 
de the Lybian deſeri.“ | 


The ſame author preſents us with the following letter, as a 
ſpecimen of the enormous abuſe of metaphorical expreſſion, — 
Sir, After the many heavy laſhes that have fallen from your 
« pen, you may juſtly expect in return, all the load, that my ink 
« can lay upon your ſhoulders, You have quartered all the 
« foul language upon me, that could be raked out of the air of 
«« Billingſgate, without knowing who I am, or whether I 
5 deſerve to be cupped and ſacrificed at this rate. I tell you, 
. once for all, turn your eyes where you pleaſe, you ſhall never 
* ſmell me out. Do you think that the panics which you 
„ ſow about the pariſh will ever build a monument to your 
6 glory? No, Sir, you may fight theſe battles as long as you 
« will, but when you come to balance the account, you will 
& find that you have been fiſhing in troubled waters, and that 
« an ignis fatuus hath bewildered you, and that indeed you, 
have built upon a ſandy foundation, and brought your hogs 
to a fair market,” SPECTATOR, No. 595. 


6 regiſters 
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4 regiſters of the ſun.” But it becomes deſcriptive 
and juſt, when it is expreſſed with equal ſimpli- 
city and energy. It is thus that Boſſuet deſcribes 
the demands of luxury, when he ſays, that © every 
<« art is exhauſted (literally TR”) to iel 
G6 them * Me | 


Wren Boſſuet makes uſe of a Metaphor which 
ſeems bold, he ſometimes apologiſes z and preſently 
he riſes upon that deſcription, which he does not 
find ſufficiently great nor daring. | 


* 


ce Shall I ſpeak to 3 ſays he in the funeral 
Oration for Maria Thereſa, ** ſhall I ſpeak to you 
„ concerning the death of her children? Let us 
<« figure to ourſelves that young Prince, whom the 
< oraces themſelves appear to have formed with their 
c hands. Forgive me this expreſſion : methinks I 
« ſtill behold this flower falling. At that time the 
« ſorrowful meſſenger of an event ſo fatal, I was 
<« alſo the witneſs, when beholding the King and 


„Queen, of the moſt piercing grief on the one 


« hand, and, on the other, of the moſt mournful 


To avoid ſuch improprieties as thoſe mentioned by our 
author, it is of importance to bear in mind what Dr, BLAIR 
ſays on this ſubjett : « A good rule has been given for 


% examining the propriety of Metaphors, when we doubt 


© whether or not they be of the mixed kind; namely, that we 
« ſhould try to form a ꝓicture upon them, and conſider how 
© the parts would agree, and what ſort of figure the whole 
« would preſent, when delineated with a pencil. By this 
c means, we ſhould become ſenſible whether inconſiſtent cir- 
te cumftances were mixed, and a monſtrous image thereby 
© produced; or whether the object was, all along, . 
s“ in one natural and conſiſtent point of view.“ 

BLAIR” 8 Ledures, vol. i. p. 311. 


« lamen- 
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© Jamentations; and under different forms I ſaw 
an unbounded affliction.” 


AN idea which would be common, were it not 
for the boldneſs of the imagination which ſome- 
times gives ſenſation to inanimate beings, becomes 
intereſting under the pencil of an Orator or a Poet, 


ELoquence, I know, hath leſs extenſive pri- 
vileges than Poetry, The latter is exempted, 
according to the judicious obſervation of Boileau, 
from all the ſet forms of excuſe to which Proſe is 
ſubjected; e. g. Pardon this expreſſion ; - ſo to 
« ſpeak ;—If I may venture to ſay ſo,” &. We 
often find, however, in excellent Orators, Meta- 
phors which we ſhould be ſcrupulous about 
hazarding in verſe. Thoſe figures are ſo trans- 
fuſed through the ſtyle, that they are ſcarcely 
obſerved in the peruſal. 


Racixs was, doubtleſs, ſtruck with that ex- 
preſſion in the ſermon “ on the mixture of the 
© righteous and" the wicked,” where Mass1LLoN 
| ſays, the righteous man can with boldneſs 
„ condemn in others, that which he diſ:!lows in 
* himſelf ; his inſtructions do not put his conduct to 
© the bluſh;”” as he had expreſſed his admiration of 
that other Metaphor, which is in the ſame diſ- 
courſe; * the Courtiers of Zedekiah charged the tears 
and diſmal predictions of Jeremiah, occaſioned by 
* the ruin of Jeruſalem, with a ſecret deſire of 
<< pleaſing the King of Babylon, who was beſieging 
that unfortunate city.“ 


1 SECTION 
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SECTION XXX. 


Of technical Expreſſions. 


J ET us never confound, with this elegant. 

language of the imagination, thoſe technical 
words, which could only appertain to the voca= 
bulary of ſciences. | 


PiTy on an Orator, when it is neceſſary to be 


learned in order to underſtand him |! 


Ir is not to excite aſtoniſhment by the diſplay 
of his learning, that he ſpeaks to an aſſembled 
multitude ; it is to move, it is to affect them: and 
he miſtakes his object, if he prefer thoſe abſtract 
and intellectual expreſſions, which the vulgar do 
not comprehend, to thoſe tender and ardent ones, 


which produce a general impreſſion. 


A CHRISTIAN Orator is under ſtill ſtronger obli= 
ation to addreſs his hearers with that ſimplicity 


of ſtyle, without which he will never be truly 


eloquent. All men are bound to practiſe the duties 
of religion; it is, therefore, requiſite that all may 
be able to underſtand the minifter who announces 
them. But, let us once more repeat it, the diſ- 
charge of zeal in this, as in every other, part of a 
fermon is inſeperable from the rules of art. 


16 
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Is it your deſire to be eloquent! Be ſimple.— 
I go farther— Be familiar in your diſcourſes *. 


You 


* « Youth,” ſays M. ROLLIN, “ cannot be made too ſen- 
c ſible of the character of ſimplicity which runs through the 
cc writings of the ancients. They ſhould be accuſtomed to ſtudy 
© nature in all things, and be aſſured that the beſt eloquence 
ce ig that which is the moſt natural, and leaſt far-fetched, The 
* Grecians gave it a very ſignificant name, a@eaua, which is 
© pretty near what Horace calls /i-plex munditits, an elegant 
te ſimplicity.” ROLLIx's Belles Letires, vol. ii. p. 59.” 


«© A writer of ſimplicity,” ſays Dr. BLAIR,” © expreſſes 
© himſelf in ſuch a manner, that every one thinks he could 
© have written in the ſame way; Horace deſcribes it, 


— . ut ſibi quivis 
Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. f 


„There are no marks of art in his expreſſion; it ſeems the very 


language of nature; you ſee in the ſtyle, not the writer and 
« his labour, but the man, in his own natural character. He 
« may be rich in his expreſſion ; he may be full of figures, 
&« and of fancy; but theſe flow from him without effort; and 
at he appears to write in this manner, not becauſe be has ſtudied 
re jt, but becauſe it is the manner of expreſſion moſt natural to 
vc him. . This is the great advantage of fimplicity of ſtyle, 
te that, like ſimplicity of manners, it ſhews us a man's ſenti- 
cc ments and turn of mind laid open without diſguiſe. More 
rc ſtudied and artificial manners of writing, however hbeautiſul, 
cc have always this diſadvantage, that they exhibit an author 
ce in form, like a man at court, where the ſplendour of dreſs, 
& and the ceremonial of behaviour, conceal thole peculiarities 
« which diſtinguiſh one man from a.vther- But reading an 
© author of ſimplicity, is like converſing with a perſon of 
ce diſtinction at home, and with eaſe, where we find natural 
© manners, and a marked character.“ 
| BLAIR's Lectures, vol. i, p. 390. 
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You will not find one ſcientific word in the 
great maſters of the age of Louis XIV. After their 
example, then, reject all thoſe unuſual expreſſions, 
which would diſguiſe your thoughts, inſtead of 
elucidating them; and do not raiſe any miſts be- 
tween the truth and your auditory. 


QuiNTILIAN illuſtrates this rule of taſte by a 
very ingenious compariſon, when he ſays, that 
& an Orator ſhould confider the words of a lan- 
< guage like pieces of money, with which he ought 
tc not to incommode himſelf, when they are not 
$6 current coin 1.“ 


The ſame author elſewhere remarks, that “the ſtyle whick 


* the pulpit requires' muſt be very perſpicuous. As diſcourſes 


te ſpoken there, are calculated for the inſtruction of all ſorts 
$ of hearers, plainneſs and fimplicity . ſhould reign in them. 
« All unuſual, ſwoln, or high ſounding words, ſhould be 
ge avoided ; eſpecially all words that are merely poetical, or 
« merely philoſophical. Dignity of expreſſion, which the 
< pulpit requires, is perfectly conſiſtent with ſimplicity. The 
«< words employed may be all plain words, eaſily underſtood, 
« and in common uſe; and yet the ſtyle may be abundantly 
« dignified, and, at the ſame time, very lively and animated.“ 
IThid. vol. ii. p. 114. | 


+ QuINTIL. Lit. lib. 3. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XXXI. 
Of Dignity of Siyle, 


T HIS popular Elocution doth not, however, 
prohibit a Chriſtian Orator from ever making 
uſe of elevated expreſſions, 


NoTnrixnG ſtands more oppoſed to the dignity 
of the Miniſtry than mean words, indecent allu- 
Hons, or obſcene repreſentations, 


Cicero deſcends to diſguſting deſcriptions in 
his charges againſt Verres, and in relating the in- 
temperance of Marc Anthony. 


MAsslLLox, whoſe language is generally very 
guarded, has not paid ſufficient reſpect to the de- 
corum of the pulpit, in his eulogium of St. 
Agnes. | 


BoiLEAvu ſays, “„the Style the leaſt elevated 
& hath ſtill its elevation ;” much more rhetorical 
Style, the moſt dignified, and, conſequently, the 
moſt difficult of all, 


 ELoQUENCE, in common with Poetry, has the 
happy privilege of embelliſhing its images with the 
nobleſt expreſſions, which, without this contri- 


vance, could not belong to the Style of Oratory. 
1 BossyET 


| 
| 
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BossUET excels in that admirable talent of unit 


ing the moſt familiar narrations to the dignity of 


his diſcourſes ; and he proves by his own example, 
that an able writer will always poſſeſs the art of 
adapting to the Style of Eloquence, whatever 
could be related in the freedom of converſation. 


No excuſe can, therefore, be any longer ad- 
mitted in favour of thoſe Orators, whoſe Style is 
mean and grovelling, in relations much leſs 
common, than ſome of thoſe which Boſſuet has 
given us in his funeral Orations. Such ſplit upon 
this rock, who dwell upon the diſorders of every 
condition of life, inſtead of attacking the vices 


which are common to all. 


WHENEVER a preacher neglects to moraliſe in 
general terms, he ceaſes to ſpeak to his auditors 
a language, which intereſts them ail; and thus, 
one part of the congregation is leaked at finding 
itſelf ſpared, while the other is loaded with the 
ſevereit reproaches. Whatever paints the various 
paſſions, which agitate the human heart, is excel- 
lent; but, whatever deſcribes the hiſtory of the 
e peculiar to the different conditions, which 
divide ſociety, is low, 


SECTION 
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SECTION XXXII. 
Of Tranſitions. 


8 2 HE leſs you multiply thoſe extraneous par- 

ticulars, which have no affinity between 
themſelves, the greater unity * your diſcourſe will 
have; the more will its parts be linked together, 
and the ideas follow in ſucceſſion. 


I 4 THe 


® HER ELO preſents us with the following valuable obſer- 
vations on this ſubject: © Every truth is ſet by the Orator in 
ce its proper place with regard to the whole; it prepares, leads 
on, and ſupports, another truth that needed its aſſiſtance. 
£ Thus the whole diſcourſe is one; and may be reduced to 
& one ſingle propoſition, ſet in the ſtrongeſt light, by various 
cc views and explications of it. This unity of deſign ſhews 
dc the whole performance at one view: as in the public places 
« of a city one may ſee all the ſtreets and gates of it, when 
ce the ſtreets are ſtraight, equal, and duly proportioned, The 
<« diſcourſe is the propoſition unfolded ; and the propoſition is 
4 an abſtra& of the diſcourſe,” 
Denique fit quodwis ſimplex duntaxat et unum. 
HoR. de Art. Poet. v. 23. 
ce An author, who does not thus methodiſe his diſcourſe, 
< is not fully maſter of his ſubje& : he has but an imperfe& 
& taſte, and a low genius. Order, indeed, is an excellence 
« we ſeldom meet with in the productions of the mind. A 
« diſcourſe is perfect, when it has at once method, propriety, 
« ſtrength, and vehemence. But, in order to this, the Orator 
% muſt have viewed, examined, and comprehended every point, 
„ that he may range each word in its proper place. This is 
| | « what 
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THE art of forming Tranſitions is as difficult 


to be ſubjected to rules, as to be reduced to prac- 


tice. 
BossuET's 


& what an ignorant declaimer, who is guided by his imagina- 
6 tion, can never diſcern.” 
FENELON or: Eloquence, p. 180, 181, 


OBSERVE how another ſenſible author expreſſes himſelf; 


&© It is an infallible proof of the want of juſt integrity in 
& every writing, from the Epopeia, or heroic porm, down to 
«the familiar epiſtle, or ſlighteſt eſlay, either in veiie or proſe, 


e if every ſeveral part, or portion, fit not its proper place ſo 
F exactly, that the leaſt tranſpoſition would be jimpra&t:cable,- 


4e Tf there be any paſſage in the middle, or end, which 
“might have ſtood in the beginning; or any in the be— 
e pinning, which might have ſtood as well in the middle, 
ge or end; there is properly, in ſuch a piece, neither begin- 
& ning, middle, nor end: it is a meer rhapſody, not a work ; 
& and, the more it aſſumes the air or appearance of a real 


ge work, the more ridiculous it becomes.“ 


Chara#teriflicks, vol. iii. p. 259, 260, 


Biſhop BURNET gives the following direction to Preachers. 


« A text being explained, then the point, upon which the 
& ſermon is to run, is to be opened: and it will be the better 
& heard and underſtood, if there be but one point in a ſermon, 
cc ſo that one head, and only one, is well ſtated, and fully * 
& out,” Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral Care, p. 249. 


DR. BLAIR expands the Biſhop's idea, and at the ſame 
time, gives it its proper bounds, when he ſays; 


© Unity is of great conſequence in every compoſition ; but in 
& other diſcourſes, where the choice and direction of the ſubject 
« are not left to the ſpeaker, it may be leſs in his power to 
s preſerve it. In a ſermon it muſt be always the Preacher's 
te own fault, if he tranſgreſs it. What 1 mean by unity, is, 


be that there ſhould be ſome one main point to which the whole 
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BossveT's © Hiſtory of the Variations,” is 
juſtly quoted as a maſter- piece of this fort, wherein 
this great man unites all the branches of his ſub- 
ject, by the ſole band of his logic; ; and thus con- 
nects, without confuſion, the moſt abſtract and 
difimilar propoſitions. 


TRANSITIONS, which are only built on the' 
mechaniſm of the ſtyle, and merely conſiſt in a 
fictitious connection between the laſt word of the 
paragraph which finiſhes, and the firſt word of 
the ſentence which begins, cannot, with propriety, 
be admitted as natural, but are rather forced com- 


ce train of the ſermon ſhall refer. It muſt not be a bundle of 
different ſubje&s ſtrung together, but one object muſt pre- 
% dominate throughout, This rule is founded on what we 
6 all experience, that the mind can attend only to one capital 
object at a time. By dividing, you always weaken the im, 
be preſſion. Now this unity, without which no ſermon can 
„ have much beauty, or much force, does not require that 
& there ſhould be no diviſions or ſeparate heads in the diſ- 
te courſe, or that one ſingle thought only ſhould be, again and 
© again, turned up to the hearers in different lights. It is 
© not to be underſtood in ſo narrow a ſenſe; it admits of ſome 
“variety; it admits of under parts and appendages, provided 
« always that ſo much union and connection be preſerved, as 
*© to make the whole concur in ſome one impreſſion upon the 
«© mind, I may employ, for inſtance, ſeveral different argu- 
* ments to enforce the love of God; I may alſo enquire, per- 
« haps, into the cauſes of the decay of this virtue; ſtill one 
« great object is preſented to the mind; but if, becauſe my 
** text ſays, ** He that loveth God, mult love his brother alſo,” 
* I therefore ſhould mingle in one diſcourſe arguments for the 
© love of God, and for the love of our neighbour, I ſhould 
*© offend unpardonably againſt Unity, and leave a very looſe 
and fonfuſed impreſſion on the hearers minds.“ 
BLAIR's Ledures, vol. ii. p. 108. 
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binations, True rhetorical Tranſitions are ſuch, 
as follow the courſe of the reaſoning, or ſentiment, 
with eaſe, almoſt without art, and unperceived 
by the hearer; ſuch, as unite the materials of 
the diſcourſe, inſtead of merely ſuſpending ſome 
phraſes upon each other; ſuch, as bind the whole 
together, without obliging the Preacher to com- 
poſe a new exordium to each ſubdiviſion, which 
his plan exhibits to him ; ſuch, as form an orderly 
and methodical arrangement, by the ſimple un- 
folding of the ideas, in ſome meaſure, imper= 
ceptible to the Orator himſelf ; ſuch, as call for, 
and correſpond with, each other by an inevitable 
analogy, and not by an unexpected aſſociation; 
ſuch, in fine, as meditation produces by fuggeſt- 
ing valuable thoughts, not ſuch as the pen fur- 
niſhes in its ſearch after combined reſemblances. 


CLEar and diſtin ideas reciprocally accord 
with eaſy and felicitous tranſitions. * Stones 
cc well hewn,” ſays Cicero, “ unite of themſelves,” 


„and without the aid of cement.“ 


SECTION 
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SECTION XXXIII. 
Of a copious Sty/e. 


F a deſultory ſtyle, if ſhort expreſſions, in a 
word, if poor ideas can never ſtrictly unite, 
Jet us diſcard them, without heſitation, from 2 
Thetorical diſcourſe. A broken and ſententious 
ſtyle will never make powerful impreſſions upon 


the multitude. Eloquence requires a kind of dic- 


tion, expanded, lofty, ſublime, in order to develope 
the emotions of the ſoul, and to impart to thought all 
itsenergy. He who renews his thoughts line by line, 
is always frigid, flow, monotonous, and ſuperficial, 
Sublimity is ſimply the effort of genius tranſcend- 
ing ordinary ideas, Let your thoughts dive deep. 
Stop not to pick up the ſparkling grains of ſand 
upon that ground, which covers a mine of gold. 
Shoot beyond vulgar conceptions; and you will 
find the true ſublime, between that which is com- 
mon, and that which is exaggerated. Uncon- 
ſtrained in your ſteps, confine not yourſelf within 
the narrow limits of thoſe curtailed phraſes, which 
drop every moment with the expiring idea; but 
diſplay in their vaſt extent, thoſe copious and 
commanding modes of expreſſion, which impart 
to Eloquence its energy, its elevation, its vehe- 
mence, and its grandeur, ** The thundering 
$ ſtrokes of Demoſthenes,” ſaid Cicero, would 

| TREES % have 
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% have been much leſs impreſſive, had they not 


& been buried with all the power and impetuoſity 
& of copiouſneſs *.“ 


Tk ſame Cicero fixed the extent of the Orator's 
period to four verſes of ſix feet, which can bs 


pronounced with one ſingle breathing +. 


But, have we proper periods in our language, 
who can ſcarcely ever make uſe of tranſpoſition ; 
; who are conſtrained to give a ſignification, 
| if not perfect, at leaſt very diſtin, to each 

word of the ſentence, which the reader peruſes; 
| who are ſubjected to uniform and feeble con- 
41 | ſtructions, in which the nominative is contiguous | 
1 to the verb preceding the caſe governed; and who 
are perpetually embarraſſed by the repetition or 
| ambiguity of pronouns? The theory of our 
1 participles, too, is ſo obſcure, our conjunctions 
are ſo inſufficient, our caſes, admitting we 
have any, ſo inſignificant, that it becomes 
requiſite, in writing, perpetually to recal the no- 
minative, or the pronoun which repreſents it, and 
to ſacrifice ſublimity to perſpicuity . 


* Demoſtbenis non tam vibrarent fulmina illa niſi numeris con- 
torta ferreutur. Orator. 234. 


+ E quatuor igitur 2 hexametrorim iuſtar ver ſuum, quod 
fit, conjiat ferò plena comprebenſio. Orator, 222, 


r See remarks on the ſame ſabjeR in Faluion Y 2895 to the 
French Academy, F. 5. p. 193. | 
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THE ancients compared the period to a fling, 
which throws out the ſtone, after many circuits *. 
Our period is none other than an inanimate 
diction, like the ſervile tranſlation of a preciſe 
interpreter, who expreſſes, literally and uaſkilfully, 
ideas conceived in a foreign idiom +. 


SECTION 


C With reſpect to the form or compoſition of ſentences, 
Cicero diſtinguiſhes them into two forts, called tracta, ſtrait or 
direct; and contorta, bent or winding *. By the former are 
meant ſuch, whoſe members follow each other in a direct order, 
without any inffexion; and by the latter, thole which, 
ſtrictly (peaking, are called periods. Iegioos; in Greek ſigni- 
fies a circuit or circle. And fo the Latins called ctrextius and 
ambitus. By which they both mean a ſentence conſiſting of 
correſponding parts, fo framed, that the voice in pronouncing 
them may have a proper elevation and cadency, and diſtinguiſl 
them by its inflexion, And as the laiter part returns back, 

and unites with the former, the period, like a Tum ſurrounds 
and incloſes the whole ſenſe.” 
WARD's Sem of Chains vol. ii. p. 345. 


+ The remarks of the learned Abbe, reſpecting the feeble 
and limited conſtruction of the French tongue, are, in a great 
meaſure, applicable to the Eugliſt, eſpecially when compared 
with the greater liberty of tranfpoſition, which the Latin lan- 
guage allowed, and, in which, Cicero, particularly, manitcits 
that ſo much of its beauty and elegance conſiſts. 


Da. WaRD's obſervations upon this point are as follow: 

«© There are two kinds of Order, in the conſtruction of a 
„ {entence, one of which may be called zatural, and the other 
« artificial, We call that order natural, when all the words 
ce ina ſentence are ſo placed, as they are connected with, or 
« follow each other, in a grammatical canſtruction. And 
© it may properly enough admit of this name, as it is founded 
© in the nature of a propoſition, and the relation of the ſeveral 
& words, of which it conſiſts, to each other. And this ſeems 
« agreeable to the natural way of conveying our thoughts 


od Orat. C. 20. i k 
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5 E G T ION -XXXIV. 


Of Harmony of Style. 


EVERTHELESS, without this meaſurement of 
periods, Style is flat and unharmonious. A 
Chriſtian Orator ſhould endeavour to pleaſe his 
2, auditors 


& which leads us firſt to expreſs the ſubject, or thing, of which 
© ſome other thing is ſaid, before the predicate, or that which is 
« ſaid concerning it; and with reſpect to both, as every idea 
& ſucceeds another in the order of our conceptions, to range it 
« jn the ſame order, when we communicate them to others. 


% Our language in general keeps pretty much to this method, 
1. « Butin one thing, particularly, it recedes from it; and that is, 
1 « in placing adjectives, which denote the properties of things, 
q ce before their ſubſtantives or ſubjeAs, whoſe properties they 
i) & are. As when it is ſaid, Evil communication corrupts good 
| ce manners. And this we always do, except ſomething fol- 
| « lows which depends upon the adjective. So we ſay, He was 
«K a man eminent for his virtue, not, an eminent man. 


c Artizfical order, as it reſpects ſimple ſentences, has little or no 
«© regard to the natural conſtruction of words; but diſpoſes 
« them in ſuch a manner, as will be moſt agreeable to the ear, 
« and beſt anſwer the deſign af the ſpeaker. The Latins take 

a much greater liberty in this reſpe&t, than we do, or the 
« nature of our language will permit. Quintilian ſays, it is 
& belt for the verb to ſtand laſt, when there is no particular 
« reaſon to the contrary ;z and he gives this reaſon for it, be- 
% caule the force of the ſentence lies in the verb.)“ They 
« likewiſe ſeparate ſuch words as have an immediate relation 

| «© between 


r 
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* 


auditors by a melody which may make them more 
attentive to his inſtructions, and thereby render 
the allurements of art ſubſervient to the ſucceſs 

of 


te between them, or dependance one upon another; and place 
& any of them firſt or laſt, as they pleaſe. In ſhort, their or- 
der ſeems in a manner arbitrary, if it does not break in upon 
« perſpicuity, to which they uſually attend. But moſt of 
te theſe things are unſuitable to the genius of our language 
Fe The Latin tongue commonly admits of a much greates 
cc variety in the tranſpoſition of members, as well as in that of 
« fingle words, than ſuits with our idiom. Our compoſition is, 
jn this reſpect, much more limited and confined than the La- 
* tin, —The natural order is certainly more plain and eaſy ; 
ce but yet it muſt be owned, that the other has its advantages, 
ec and thoſe very conſiderable. The language both of the 
« Greeks and Romans has more ftrength, as well as harmony, 

c than any modern tongue; which is owing, in a good mea- 
& ſure, to this liberty in their compotition. For by giving their 
cc periods the fineſt tuin, and placing the moſt ſignificant words, 
& where they may ſtrike the mind with the greateſt force, at 
« the ſame time they both delight the ear, and excite the 
attention.“ WARD's Sytem of Oratory, vol. i. p. 354—364- 


DR. BLariR makes the following appoſite remarks upon 
this ſubject. 


« Tn the Latin language, the arrangement, which moſt 
„% commonly obtains, is, to place firſt, in the ſentence, that 
«© word which expreſles the principal object of the diſcourſe, 
& together with its circumſtances ; and afterwards, the perſon, 
& or the thing, that acts upon it. Thus Salluſt, comparing 
ce together the mind and the body; Auimi imperio, corporis 
« ſerwvitio, magis utimur; which order certainly renders the 
& {ſentence more lively and ſtriking, than when 1t is arranged 
ce according to our Engliſh conſtruction; “ We make moſt 
« uſe of the direction of the ſoul, and of the ſervice of the 
body.“ 


«© The 
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of his miniſtry. Our great maſters have frequently 
diſplayed, in the pulpir, the fine talent of painting 
by ſounds, and of forming reſemblances of imita- 
tive harmony, which poetry would find it * | 


to equal. 


BossuEr meant to intimate in the funeral Ora- 
tion for Tellier, that that magiſtrate had breathed 


his laſt, while repeating this verſe of the pſalm, 
J will fing of the mercies of the Lord for ever ;” 


and 


& The Latin order gratifies more the rapidity of the ima- 
ee ojnation, which naturally runs firſt to that which is its 
« chief object; and, having once named it, carries it in view 
re throughout the reſt of the ſentence, In the ſame manner 


© in poetry.“ 


Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni, 
Mente 2 ſolida.—— 


re Every werent of taſte muſt be ſenſible, that here the words 
© are arranged with a much greater regard to the figure which 
* tne ſeveral objects make in the fancy, than our Engliſh 
* conſtruction admits; which would require the Juſium et 


* texacem propofiti virum, though, undoubtedly, the capital 


© gbject in the ſentence, to be thrown into the laſt place.” 


„ An Engliſh writer, paying a compliment to a great man 

& would ſay thus: “It is impoſſible for me to paſs over, in 
&« ſilence, ſuch remarkable mildneſs, ſuch ſingular and un- 
©& heard-of clemency, and ſuch unuſual moderation; in the 
c exerciſe of ſupreme power,” Here, we have, firſt preſented 
to us, the perſon who ſpeaks. It is impoſſible for e; 
% next, what that perſon is to do, * impoſſible for him to paſs 
s ever in ſilence; and laſtly, the object which moves him ſo 
to 


T acted 
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and ſee how the Orator recals, if I may ſo, before 
all his auditory, this circumſtance of the death of 
the Chancellor: * Enraptured that he could 
pour forth his grateful acknowledgments even with 
his dying breath, he began the hymn of praiſe for 
divine mercies. I will ſing, ſays he, of the mercies 
of the Lord for ever. He expires while repeating 
theſe words, and continues ſinging with Angels 
the ſacred ſong. 


IT is genius alone, which can form ſuch ex- 
cellent pictures, and the art of producing them is 
above rules; but, it is no leſs true, that rules of 
art are often uſeful to the Orator, in laying open 
to him the chief ſecrets of harmony, 


cc to do, © the mildneſs, clemency, and moderation of his 
<< patron.” Cicero, from whom I have tranſlated theſe words, 
< juſt reverſes this order; beginning with the object, placing 
< that firſt which was the exciting idea in the ſpeaker's mind, 
«© and ending with the ſpeaker and his action. Tuntam manſue- 
« tudinem, tam inuſitatam in auditamque clementiam, tantumque 
in ſumma poteſlate rerum omnium modum, tacite multo Inullo] 


modo preterire poſſum.” (Orat. pro Marcell.) 


<< The Latin order is more animated; the Engliſh more 
« clear and diſtinct. The Romans generally arranged their 
« words according to the order in which the ideas roſe in the 
« ſpeaker's imagination. We arrange them according to the 
« order in which the underſtanding dire&s thoſe ideas io be 
ec exhibited, in ſucceſſion, to the view of another. Our ar- 
c rangement, therefore, appears to be the conſequence of 
„greater refinement in the art of ſpeech; as far as clearneſs in 
communication is underſtood to be the end of ſpeech.” 
f BLAIR's Ledlures, vol. i. p. 119, and 121. 
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Never conclude your ſentences with moene- 
ſyllables, unleſs they are ſufficiently ſonorous to 
ſtrike the ear, and to aſſiſt the cadence of a period. 


_ Gvuarp againft multiplying words, whoſe uni- 

form terminations intfoduce conſonances, or 
rather chimes, which proſe ought to rejedt. You 
will find in the organization of every language & 
fort of mechanical harmony, in the uſe of which 
we ſhould not too freely indulge +. 


SECTION 


As an ofeful caution againft the injudicious concluſion of 
Entiments with monoſyllables, we have this reflection: 


te How diſagreeable is the following ſentence of an author, 
cc ſpeaking of the Trinity! © It is a myſtery which we firmly 
Believe the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.. And 
© how eafily could it have been mended by this tranſpoſition |! 
$It is a myſtery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the 
© depth of which we humbly adore." In general it ſeems to 
v hold that a muſical cloſe, in our language, requires either the 
© Jaſt ſyllable, or the penult, that is, the laſt but one, to be 
& 2 long ſyllable. Words which conſiſt moſtly of ſhort ſyl- 
< Ilavles, as, contrary, particular, retroſpect, ſeldom conclude a 
« ſentence harmoniouſly, unleſs a run of long ſyllables, before, 
« has rendered them agreeable to the ear.“ | 
BLaiR's Lectures, vol. i. p; 260. 
+ Qur author proceeds to illuſtrate his meaning, by ſhewing 
the uſe to which the final e mute may be put in promoting thts 
harmony of ſound; and he gives us an apt quotation from 
Maſſillon, in his deſcription of the death of a good man. But, 
as in this part of the author's enlargement, his remarks are con- 
fined to the peculiarities and terminations of the French lan- 
guage, the editor has omitted them in his u anſlacion, as being 
. uſeleſs, 
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SECTION XXXV. 


Of Variety of Style. 


F variety be requiſite, even in the termination 
of words, it is ſtill more indiſpenſible in the 
conſtruction of the ideas. Uniformity in the 
manner of expreſſion always implies languor of 
thought. | 


ARE you at a loſs how to vary your periods 2? 
Lay down your pen. Reſume meditation ; and 
every trait will ſoon have its appropriate character 
and likeneſs. | 


THe repetition of the ſame modes of expreſſion, 
at the commencement of a new divifien of the 
ſubject, ſucceeds in pulpit- ſtyle; but, if we wiſh 
to preſerve the hearers from the wearineſs which 
accompanies uniformity, it is peculiarly proper, 
in the minute opening of ſuch parts, to diverſify 


uſeleſs to the mere Engliſh reader. On the ſubje&t of“ the 


% Harmony of Sounds and Sentences,” the reader is referred 
to BLaiR's xiii. Lect. throughout, where he will find many 
ingenious and critical obſervations ;z—alſy to WaRrD's Syem 
of Orgtory, vol. i, p. 367. et ſeq. _ 


” Piariare Orationem magnoper? oportebit, nam omnibus in 
rebus ſimilitudo ſtuictatis eff mater. CiCER, de invent 
lib. 1. 76. 
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the expreſſions and metaphors, and to give a oy 
Wachen to each phraſe. 


Tas ſermons of the Abbe Pouk lk, which we 
have heard with ſo much pleaſure, deſerve to be 
quoted, in the firſt inſtance, as admirable models 
of the art of Oratory. What principally diſtin- 
guiſhes the Style of this celebrated writer, is that 
inexhauſtible fertility of a brilliant imagination, 
which continually changes his deſcriptions, his 
movements, his language; and which, though 
diſcovering every moment the genius of an Orator 
under a variety of forms, always retains the ſim- 
plicity that is inſeperably Connedted with real 

SE ability. 


SECTION XXXVI. 


Of Perſpicuity. 


L E T us guard, however, againſt ſacrificing 
Perſpicuity to Variety; and never become 
obſcure and unintelligible, in the purſuit of ſyno- 
nyma, or periphraſes, with a view to avoid the re- 
petition of the ſame expreſſion or turn of thought. 
The intention of ſpeaking is to be underſtood. = 


THe Greeks, whoſe language painted to the 
mind, and often to the eyes, the —— and 
| | even 
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even the functions of each word, called the voice, 
light *. Dionyſius of Hal icarnaſſus compared De- 
moſtthenes to a fire, kindled in the midſt of the 
public places of Athens, enlightening and in- 
flaming a people, equally blind and inſenſible to 
their true intereſts. | 


Such, indeed, ſhould be the perſpicuity of Elo- 
quence, as indiſcriminately to ſtrike every mind. 
The Orator ſhould continually aſk himſelf, 
when he reviſes his productions, What was it 
I meant to expreſs ?— have I exprefied it?“ 
The mcre ſimple the expreſſion, the greater its 
perſpicuity : this ſimplicity always imparts to it 


dauble energy +. | 
Bos K 3 Ir 


® Gr. pn, VOX, a od, inuſit. luceo. HED ERIC. Lex, 
gn verbum. 
1 PERSPICUITY ought not to be ſacrificed to any other 
& beauty whatever. If it ſhould be doubted whether perſpi- 
* cuity be a poſitive beauty, it cannot be doubted, that the 
c want of it is the greateſt defect. Nothing, therefore, in 
language ought to be more ſtudied than to prevent all ob- 
« ſcurity in the expreſſion ; for to have no meaning is but one 
ic degree worſe than to have a meaning that is not underſtood.” 


Elements of Criticiſm, ch. Xvili« F. 2. p. 20. 54» 


« PERSPICUITY,” ſays DR. BLaiR, © is the fundamental 
quality of ſtyle; a quality ſo eſſential in every kind of wri- 
« ting, that, for the want of it, nothing can atone. Without 
ce this, the richeſt ornaments of ſtyle only glimmer through 
« the dark; and puzzle, inſtead of pleaſing, the reader. This, 
<« therefore, muſt be our firſt object, to make our meaning 
ce clearly and fully underſtood, and underſtood without the leaft 
« difficulty. Oratio, ſays QUINCTILIAN, debet negligenter 
r guoque audientibus efſe aperta ; ut in animum audientis, ficut ſol 
** in oculos, etiamſi in eum non intendatur, occurrat. Yuare, 
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Ir is judgment, which points out the propriety, 
of the word; and it is the propriety of the ex- 


cc non ſolum ut intelligere poſſit, ſed ne omnino palſit non intelligere 
«© curaudum. If we are obliged to follow a writer with much 
cc care, to pauſe, and to read over his ſentences a ſecond time, 
ce jn order to comprehend them fully, he will never pleaſe us 


(e long. Mankind are too indolent to reliſh ſo much labour. 


c They may pretend to admire the author's depth, after they 
© have diſcovered his meaning; but they wall ſeldom be in- 
te clined to take up his work a ſecond time.“ 


«© The great ſource of a looſe ſtyle, in oppoſition to Pre- 
ce ciſion, is the injudicious uſe of thoſe words termed /ynony- 
& 21045, They are fo called, becauſe they agree in expreſſing 
« one principal idea; but, for the molt part, if not always, 
ce they expreſs it with ſome diverſity in the circumſtances. 
„They are varied by ſome acceſſory idea which every word 
te jntroduces, and which forms the diſtinction between them. 
« Hardly, in any language, are there two words that convey 
© preciſely the ſame idea; a perſon thoroughly converſant in 
cc the propriety of the 3 will always be able to obſerve 
c ſomething that diſtinguiſhes them. As they are like different 
& ſhades of the fame colour, an accurate writer can employ 


© them to great advantage, by uſing them, ſo as to heighten 


t and to finiſh the picture which he gives us. He ſupplies by 
& one, {what was wanting in the other, to the force, or to 
ce the luſtre of the image which he means to exhibit. But, in 
4c order to this end, he muſt be extremely attentive to the 
ce choice which he makes of them, For the bulk of writers 
« zre very apt to confound them with each other; and to 
<« employ them careleſsly, merely for the ſake of filling up a 
«& period, or.of rounding and diverſifying the language, as if 
& their ſignification were exactly the ſame, while, in truth, it 
* is not. Hence a certain miſt, and indiſtinctneſs, is — 


* thrown over Ae. 8 
BLaiR's Lectures, BY 1. p. 185, 195. 


The whole of Dr. BLaiR's xth Lecture, on Perſpicuity and 
Preciſion of Style, is well worth peruſal. ——=See alſo, on this 


n WaRD's Syſſem of Oratory, vol. 1. p. 319, &c. 
preſſion, 
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preſſion, which renders it perſpicuous. But, to 
give perſpicuity to the ideas, it is requiſite to be 
thoroughly informed. The writer, who is neceſ- 
fitated to learn while he compoſes, is generally 
obſcure. He, on the contrary, who hath, during 
a length of time, brought his knowlege to ma- 

turity, becomes ſufficiently maſter of his ſubject, 
to baniſh from his ſtyle, ambiguity; double en- 
tendre, and declamation. 


OzscuriTyY proceeds from ignorance, when 
the expreſſion is void of ſenſe; from deſign, when 
it is far-fetched; from negligence, when the 
thought is confuſed ; and from depravity of tafte, 
when the word is more abſtract than the idea. 
The ſtyle of ſacred Eloquence ought to be clear, 
and, in ſome fort, tranſparent. The rapidity of 
utterance, which never allows time for examing- 
tion, requires in a ſermon all the perſpicuity of 
the moſt familiar language 9. | 
5 ts SECTION 


$ & We ſhould uſe,” fays FenELON, © a ſimple, exact, 
ic eaſy ſtyle, that lays every thing open to the reader, and 
* even prevents his attention, When an author writes for 
ce the public, he ſhould take all the pains imaginable to pre- 
* vent his reader's having any. All the labour ſhould be 
« his own; and he ſhould leave nothing but pleaſure and 
* inſtruction to his readers. They ſhould never be put to the 
& trouble of finding out his meaning. None but thoſe who 
* deal in riddles are allowed to puzzle people. Auguftus 
© would rather have frequent repetitions uſed, than that there, 
de ſhould be the leaſt degree of obſcurity in a Ae Indeed 
« the firſt care of one that writes only to be underftood, is t 
** eaſe his readers by expreſſing himſelf clearly.” FENELON 
{etter ta the French Academy, F v. p. 194. 
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SECTION XXXVII. 
Of ſtriking Paſſages. 


8 is neyer prejudicial either to 
depth or energy. The more ſtriking a paſſage 

is, the clearer ſhould be the expreſſion. One 
loves 


« Nobis prima fit virtus perſpicuitas, propria verba, rectus 
* ordo, non in longum dilata conclutio: nihil neque deſit, 
5 neque ſuperfluat. Ita ſermo et doctis probabilis, et planus 
cc imperitis eſt.” QuinT. II. lib. viii. c. 2. 


M. RoLLIN enforces the obſervations of M. Maukx, 
reſpecting the importance of perſpicuity in public ſpeakers, 
when he ſays; It is a vicious taſte in ſome Orators to ima- 
« gine they have a great deal of underſtanding, when much 
© js required to comprehend them. Such do not conſider, 
< that every diſcourſe which wants an interpreter, is a very 
© bad one. The ſupreme perfection of a ſpeaker's ſtyle ſhould 
te be to pleaſe the unlearned, as well as the learned, by exhi- 
< biting an abundance of graces for the latter, and being very 
& perſpicuous for the former. St. Auſtin wrote at firſt 
& againſt the Manichees, in a flowery and ſublime ſtyle; 
& whence his writings were unintelligible to thoſe who had © 
© but a moderate ſhare of learning, at leaft not without great 
« difficulty. Upon this he was told, that if he deſired to 
« have his works more generally uſeful, he muſt write in the 
<« plain and common ſtyle, fo as to be equally intelligible to 
« the learned and the unlearned. The holy father received 
ce this advice with his uſual humility, and made proper uſe 
« of it in the books he afterwards wrote againſt the heretics, 
e and in his ſermons. His example ought to be the ſtandard 
a of all thoſe who are to inſtruct others.“ 


«© Ag | 
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loves to find, in a ſermon, ſome of thoſe grand 
and new ideas, which delight, as if they were the 
fruit of our own invention; for © truth,” ſays 
Fontenelle, enters ſo naturally into the mind, 
„„ that, when it is at firſt apprehended, it ſeems 
cc as if nothing more were neceſſary than to call 
« it to remembrance ||.” Such is the ſentiment 
% we experience, when reading this ſublime paſ- 
e ſage of Boſſuet. God, in the ſacred ſcrip- 
< tures, derides idols, which bear the title of 
„Gods. Where are your gods,” faith he to 
the people, <* thoſe gods in whom ye have put 
„ your truſt? Let them riſe up, and help you, 
< and be your protection R. * Obſerve, my 
« brethren, that this great God, this true God, 


«© and He, who alone deſerves by his beneficence 


& As obſcurity is the fault which the preacher muſt chiefly 
avoid, and that his auditors are not allowed to interrupt 
„ him, when they meet with any thing obſcure, St. Auſtin 
& adviſes him to read in the eyes and countenances of his 
4“ auditors, whether they underſtand him or not; and to repeat 
« the ſame thing by giving it different turns, till he perceives 
cc he is underſtood.” 

RoLLiN's Belles Lettres. vol. ii. c. iii. & iv. p. 305-307. 


Dr. WARD aſcribes Obſcurity chiefly to the three following 
cauſes : Firſt, all ambiguity of expreſſion, ariſing from the 
different ſenſes in which a word is capable of being taken. 
Again, Obſcurity is occaſioned either by too ſhort and conciſe 
a manner of ſpeaking, or by ſentences too long and prolix. 
And a third cauſe of obſcurity he ſtates to be parentheſis, 
when it is either too long, or too frequent.—He gives examples 
under each head, See Syflem of Oratory, vol. i. p. 327—335 . 


J Plurality of evorlds. Second EVENING. 
I Deut. xxxii. 37, 38. 
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* the majeſty of this title, would have us undere 
« ftand, that it is an inſufferable dignity to bear 
“ the name of God, without ſupporting ſq great 
« a name by extenſive beneficence, This noble 
idea of power is far different from that which 
* the Mighty of the earth form in their minds. 
« They imagine, that their grandeur ſhines forth 
£ more by laying waſte, than by conferring bene» 
« fits; by wars, by carnage, by the proud enter» 
« priſes of thoſe deſtroyers of provinces, whom | 
6 we call conquerors *.“ 


SUCH, alſo, is the admiration excited by that 
beautiful paſſage, in the funeral Oration for 
Lovis XV, by M. de Beauvais, biſhop of Sennes, 
who, in this kind of Chriſtian Eloquence, poſ- 
feſles a reputation as brilliant as it is merited, _ 


« Tre people, Joubtleſs, have no right ta 
« murmur ; but they have alſo, undoubtedly, 
N 4 the right to keep ſilence; and their ſilence is 
| te the leſſen of 3 


Fragment of a ſermon, on the means of GanRifying 
% grandeur, for the fourth Sunday of Lent, 


SECTION 
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SECTION XXXVIIL 
Of common Places, 


8 U CH ftrokes enliven a ſermon, and leave, in 
the mind of the auditor, an indelible impreſ- 

ſion. The more they are multiplied in a diſ- | 
courſe, the higher we ſoar above thoſe diffuſe 
writers, whoſe productions, being deftitute of 
genius, are a meer collection of common places. 

By common places, I mean, here, looſe details 
equally applicable to all ſubjects: for every ſub- 
ject has its common places, which will become 
appoſite and peculiar, in the mouth of an energetic 
and original Orator. 


ENTER a church in the middle of a ſermon : 
if, in a minute, you do not diſcern the drift of 
the diſcourſe ; if you be obliged to wait to the 
end of a diviſion, in order to penetrate the deſign 
of the preacher, pronounce confidently, that he 
wanders in a labyrinth of common places ; that 
he hath not compoſed through inſpiration ; and 
that he labours hard to make up, by the redun- 
dancy of words, for the ſterility of ideas. 


WIA, then, will you diſcover in his inex- 
hauſtible loquacity : diſguſting repetitions, or 
extravagant conceptions; plagiariſms or imita- 
rag Ds tions; 
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tions; an incurable facility of uttering expref- 
ſions, which always leave the mind empty; pitiful] 
proofs of a beggarly mediocrity, from which no- 
thing can be expected; and diſcourſes, of which 
all the contents were known before they were 


heard. 


HENCE ariſe thoſe frequent enumerations, 
which are only a redundancy of words, ſometimes 
as dazzling in the delivery, as they are inſipid in 
the peruſal. Such puerile figures have been, for 
a long time, applauded by a great many hearers, 
who regarded, as the nobleſt effort of human 
genius, the mechanical talent of collecting, 
into one period, accumulated ſubſtantives, croud- 
ed epithets, rapid contradictions, unexpected 
antitheſes, trivial or unnatural metaphors, re- 
petitions re-echoed, abundance of ſynonymous 
words, ſymmetry of combinations, and unceaſing 
contraſts, | 


Bur, it hath been at length underſtood, that 
this tireſome prating was not true eloquence, and 
it is now become * 


GUARD againſt RO enumerations, which 
occaſion you ſuch painful efforts of memory and 
are ſo ſoon forgotten. 


WHEN an Orator ſtudies his ſermon, he is the 
beſt judge of it ; and experience daily teaches him, 
that the paſſages, which he finds the greateſt dif- 
ficulty to commit to ys ſcarcely ever r deſerve 
to be Jearnt. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XXXIX, 
Of Oratorial Preparation. 


CONNECTED arguments imprint themſelves 

more eaſily on the memory, than thoſe col- 
lections of words, which are deſtitute of ideas; 
and, eſpecially, when the progreſs of Eloquence 
is advanced by a combination of proofs. 


Tx difficult and neceſſary art of oratorial 
preparation is ſure to be deciſive of the ſucceſs of 


a ſermon, 


A svppen firoke is merely a haſty fally ; if it 
be well prepared, it becomes a ſublime movement. 


May I be permitted to render my idea more 
familiar by a compariſon ?—You walk by yourſelf, 
in the fields, on a ſummer's day, You give ſcope 
ſucceſſively to a variety of thoughts, with which 
the view of the country, and the filence of nature, 
inſpire you. When your mind is thus wholly 
engaged with theſe pleaſing reveries, all of a ſud- 
den you hear thunder, which craſhes at a diſtance, 
This noiſe at firſt alarms you. In the mean time, 
the ſky is ſerene, the air is calm, all is tranquil 
about you; and this firſt impreſſion of terror is ſoon 


eraſed from your memory. But, when the hori- 


zon lowers, and. is covered with dark clouds; 
| when 


eee 
8 Fa, 
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when the ſun diſappears ;. when the hurricane 

rolls whirlwinds of duſt ; when the lightning 

Aaſhes; when the atmoſphere is inflamed ; and 

when the thunder afterwards roars over your head ; 
you will be alarmed ; and your mind, prepared by 

gradual emotions, will then have a more lively 
ſenſation of the violence of the ſhock ariſing from 

ſuch continued perturbation. —lt is the ſame in 
Eloquence. Through a multitude of adventitious 
adeas, the mind muſt be gradually prepared to 
participate in all the tranſports of paſſion or terror, 

of joy or grief, of love or indignation, with which 

you yourſelf are agitated. The impreſſion too ſoon 

wears off, if the heart be not ſufficiently mollified 


to enable it to penetrate without meeting with 
oppoſition. 
4 DoTa Boſſuet intend to give you a high idea 
I of the courage, with which the queen of England: 


[ Nruggled againſt all her misfortunes? His rela- 
tions, were they introduced even without art, 
would aſtoniſh you; but, when uſhered in by this 
ſublime image, they tranſport you: * Like a 
i column, whoſe ſolid maſs appears the firmeſt 
| «© ſupport of a ruinous temple, when that lofty 
6 edifice which it ſuſtains reſts upon it without 
« overthrowing it; thus the queen diſcovers her- 
4 ſelf to be the firm ſupport of the ſtate, when, 
<« after having for a long time borne its weight, ſhe 
c js not even bowed down under its fall.” Yout 
mind, ftruck with this ſpectacle which the Orator 
bad the art of repreſenting before you, beholds 
the queen of England conſtantly raiſed above her 
 adverſities; and your imagination is continually 
deſcribing 
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deſctibing to itfelf this column, which remains 
ſtanding in the midſt of the ruins with which is 
ſurrounded. 


SECTION XL, 
Df Oratorial Precautions, 


Br ESIDES thoſe preparations, which tend to 

ſet off excellent ideas to advantage, there are 
alſo precautions, which Orators ought not to 
neglect. —Precautions of modeſty, with a view to 
conciliate the good-will, or confidence, of their 
auditory ; Precautions of complaiſance, in order to 
apologize for ideas, which would appear too bold 
if they bluntly thwarted the prejudices intended 
to be oppoſed : Precautions of prudence : Appeat 
as if you dared not accuſe your hearers of certain 
exceſſes, of which they are but too culpable, and 
which the remorſe of their conſciences effect ſtill 
more than the reproaches of your zeal. © When 
« you make known unpalatable truths,” ſays 
Cicero, it is proper that you ſeem to do it with 
« reluctance *: Precautions of decency: Throw 


Si quid perſequare acriùs ut invitus et cbactus facere 
videare. CIC, de Orat. ib. ii. § 182. p. 62, 
| | a yell 
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a veil over particulars, to which you ought to 
refer, without too minutely inveſtigating them. 
Boſſuet does not chuſe to ſay in direct terms, in 
his funeral oration for the queen of England, that 
Charles 1. died upon a ſcaffold ; but, to recall 
that event, he makes an ingenious application z 
he contents himſelf with cauſing the queen to 
adopt thoſe words of the prophet Jeremiah, who, 
alone, he ſays, is capable of equalling his lamen- 
tations to his calamities. O Lord, behold 
c my affliction, for the enemy hath magnified 
„ himſelf, The adverſary hath ſpread out his 
© hand upon all my pleaſant things: my children 
<< are deſolate, becauſe the enemy prevailed. The 
kingdom is polluted, and the princes thereof, 
„For theſe things I weep; mine eye, mine eye 
„ runneth down with water, becauſe the com- 
e forter that ſhould relieve my ſoul is far from 
4 me *: Precautions of judgment: Write agree- 
ably to, and ſometimes in a ſtyle different from, 
your peculiar talent. Is it the pathetic which 
characterizes you? Guard againſt languor and 
_ monotony. Doth energy pleaſe you? Avoid ob- 
ſcurity and bombaſt, Obſerve the extreme, towards 
which your mind inclines, and endeavour to ſhun it: 
Precautions in the cadences of ſentences ; and par- 
ticularly, in beginning paragraphs. The auditor 
forms his opinion of you whenever the concluſion 
of your period leaves him a moment's pauſe ; and 
his attention relaxes if you neglect to terminate 


your compotitions with luminous ideas, or ſtriking 


| Lam. i, 9, 16, and 11, 2. 
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images: In a word, precautions of courage, occa- 
ſioned by ſubjects which preſent difficulties, where 
you are attended to with an equal mixture of 
eagerneſs and ſeverity. 


TnRO W yourſelf, at once, into the midft of 
the danger, that you may the better diſplay the 
reſources of your genius, and make your attack 
while put upon your defence. This riſk, to 
which the Orator expoſes himſelf, imparts to 
Eloquence a glow of enthuſiaſm, which raiſes him 
ſuperior to his uſual exertions. It then happens 
to him,—may I be forgiven this compariſon Has 
to the ſoldier who-faid, while paſſing under the 
citadel of Namur, the day following the aſſault, 
« Yeſterday I ſtormed this rock in the midſt of 
<« fire, and to-day I ſhould not be able to mount 
6« it,” © I firmly believe it,“ replied one of his 
comrades, nor can I- there is no more any 
firing againſt us.“ 


? 


L SECTION 


— 1 
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SECTION I. 
Of Hypotheſis. 


T is evident, that on ſuch hazardous occaſions, 

the great buſineſs of an Orator conſiſts in 

omitting no precautions, and in adding energy 
to art, 


IT is an excellent method to make choice of a 
proper and ingenious circumlocution to convey 
the meaning of what cannot be ſo well expreſſed. 
The Hypotheſis is a figure well adapted to yield 
this reſource to Eloquence. Cicero often uſes it 
in his Orations, and eſpecially in thoſe againſt _ 
Verres, where he is every moment forming ſuppo- 
poſitions more ſtriking than the facts, with a view 
to render the exactions of Verres odious to the 
people of Rome. 


BossveET, whom I am perpetually quoting, 
becauſe I know not a better model, hath made an 
admirable uſe of Hypotheſis, in his funeral Ora- 


tion for Tellier. “ Sleep on, ye rich men of 


ce the earth, and remain in your native duſt. Ah! 
if ſome ages—what do I ſay? if, ſome years 
after your death, ye may become men forgotten 
© in the midſt of the world, ye ſhould haſten to 
25 enter into your tombs, that ye may not behold 

<* your 
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“ your names tarniſhed, your memories extin- 
„ guiſhed, and your foreſight deceived in your 
friends and dependants, and ſtill more, in your 
„ heirs and children. Is this, then, the fruit of 
e the toil with which ye have been conſumed 
* under the ſun ?”? 


SECTION. XLII. 
Of Egoti/m of Style. 


LE. T us reckon alſo amongſt oratorial precau- 
tions, a ſtudied attention never to ſpeak about 
oneſelf in the pulpit, 


* FLECHIER, who, in the compoſition of his 
funeral Oration for Turenne, ſtands in the fore- 


* What is moſt diſtinguiſhable in M. Flechier, is a purity 
of dition, elegance of ſtyle, rich and florid expreſſions, beau- 
tiful thoughts, a prudent vivacity of imagination, and the 
conſequence of it, that is, a wonderful art in painting objects, 
and making them, as it were, ſenſible and obvieus. But then, 
T think a kind of monotony and uniformity runs through all 
his writings ; he has every where almoſt the ſame turns, the 
ſame figures, the ſame method. The antitheſis engroſſes very 
near all his thoughts, and often enervates, by an endeavour 
to embelliſh them.” 

ROLLIN's Belles Leltres, B. iii. c. 11. vol, ii, p. 39. 


L 2 | moſt 
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moſt rank of Orators, although he do not delineate 
the excellent character of his hero in private life, 
and his diſcourſe be, in other reſpects, far inferior 
to the chief performances of Boſſuet, affords us, 
in a letter which is prefixed to his funeral Ora- 
tions, a ſingular example of egotiſm and vanity. 
He draws his own portrait in this letter ; and one 
would imagine that he is ſending to his friend the 
materials for a panegyric; or rather, it is a com- 
plete eulogium, in which he forms ſparkling anti- 
theſes from the recital and contraſt of his various 
merits, See how Flechier deſcribes himſelf in this 
paſſage: he tells us, that, he hath a ſort of 
„ genius capable of executing whatever he under- 
„ takes; his ſtyle is nature approaching to art, 
«© and art reſembling nature. Nothing can be 
<« added to what he writes, without ſuperfluity, 
& nor retrenched without removing ſomething 
<< neceſſary, He can ſcatter ſome grains of odo- 
tc riferous incenſe to refreſh, and yet not over- 
e power; but he accepts of none which are not 
© equally pure with thoſe which he beſtows. 
4 There is diſcernible in his eyes a certain ſome- 
<« thing correſponding with his genius. After all, 
« it would be better if he could inure himſelf to 
c ſtudy, and if his memory ſomewhat treacherous, 
« wfthout however being unfaithful, were equally 
« ſerviceable to him as his genius. But there is 
4 no perfection in the world, and every one hath 
c his weak fide.” It were to be wiſhed, for the 
honour of Flechier, that poſterity had confirmed 
this judgment, which he paſſed upon himſelf, 


Ir 
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IT is, without doubt, an unneceſſary apprehen- 
ſon, that a Chriſtian Orator could ever ſuffer himſelf 
to advance, in the pulpit, an egotiſm fo prepoſte- 
rous. It is always dangerous to ſpeak about one- 
ſelf before a large aſſembly, We are even careful 
to avoid this abſurdity in ſmall companies ; and 
it appears to me, that it was owing to good tafte, 
as much as to Chriſtian humility, that the word 7 
was baniſhed from the writings of Port-Royal. 


Tu Abbe de Fleury ſays, that the Hiſtorian 
ſhould himſelf be kept out of view in his narra- 
tion, “ ſo that the reader may not have leiſure to 
<« reflect, whether the facts recorded be written 
ce well or ill; whether they be written at all; 
cc whether he have a book in his hands; whether 
<« there be an author in the world. It is thus 
© that Homer wrote +.” 

L 3 Nov 


+ WHAT the amiable Fenelon ſays of poets, and which he 
ſtrengthens with the ſanction of Plato's judgment, may, with 
equal propriety, be applied to hiftorians: “ The poems of 
& Homer and Virgil are full of a noble ſimplicity ; their art 
« 1s entirely concealed : nature itſelf appears in all that they 
% ſay. We do not find a fingle word, that ſeems purpoſely 
« deſigned to ſhew the poet's wit. They thought it their 
« greateſt glory never to appear, but to employ our attention 
on the objects they deſcribe; as a painter endeavours to ſet 
before your eyes wide foreſts, mountains, rivers diſtant 
% views, and buildings; or the adventures, actions, and dif- 
« ferent paſſions, of men, in ſuch a lively manner, that you 
* cannot trace the maſterly ſtrokes of his pencil, for art looks 
„ mean and coarſe when it is perceived. Plato, who hath 
4 thoroughly examined this matter, affures us, that in com- 
5 poſing, the Poet {fo alſo the Hiſtorian or Preacher} ſhould 

| « always 


% 
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Now, if an Hiſtorian be not ſuffered to attempt 


to ſhew himſelf in his relations, doubtleſs a 


* 


« always keep out of ſight, make himſelf to be quite forgot- 
© ten by his readers, and repreſent only thoſe things and per- 
& ſons which he would ſer betore their eyes. 

FENELON'S Dialogues I Eloquence, p. 63. 


Mr. KN Ox tells us, that his << opinion coincides with that 
te of the beſt judges of antiquity, that the dition of the 
4e hiſtorian ſhould ; ot be ſuch, either in the conitruftion or 
& ſelection of words, as to allure the attention of the reader 


e from the facts to the words, from the hero to the writer.“ 


The fame author condemns “ ſome of the moſt popular hiſto- 
„ rians of France, who have violated the gravity and dignity 
& of the hiſtoric page, by perpetual attempts to be witty.” 
And he adds; “ though the works of ſuch may afford plea- 
ce ſure, it is not ſuch as reſults. from legitimate hiſtory. The 
cc writer evidently labours to diſpiay himſeif, and his own. 
* ingenuity : but it is one great ſecret in the art of writing, 
cc that the writer ſhould keep hiunſelt out of ſight, and cauſe 
cc the ideas, which he means to convey, fully to engroſs the 
4 reader's attention. They cannot indeed otherwiſe produce 


4c their proper effect. If there are any readers, who chooſe 
„c to have the writer preſent to their view, rather than the 


cc matter which he writes, they may be ſaid to reſemble thoſe 
ct ſpectators, who go to the theatre, rather to ſee and hear 
cc a favourite actor, than to attend to the perſons of the drama. 
© It is not Shakeſpear's Hamlet, or Lear, whom they edmire, 


ce but ſome name which ttands in rubric characters on the 
« walls, and in the play-bills ” 


Knox's Eſays, vol. i. No 23. p. 110. | 


Of hiſtcrians, who write of themſelves with propriety, 
Cs Ak, XENOPHON, and PoLYBIUs, are the moſt remark-_ 
able; to which number may be added St. LUKE, in the Acts 
of the Apoſtles; and Capt. Cook among the moderns, 


W hoever wiſhes for farther information on the ſubje& of 
Hiſtory and its Style, may co ſult WaRrD's Syſfem of Oratory, 
vol. ii, p. 230—236. Alſo ROLLIN's Belles Lettres, vol. iii 


B. iv. p. 1. and BLAIR's Ledures, vol. ii. p. 293. 
8 Preacher 
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Preacher ought to be more attentive to keep him- 
ſelf out of the view of his auditory 9. 8 
L 4 THrere 


+ Let us hear what M. CLauDE ſays on this ſubject: 
% When it was needful to exalt the grace of God, St. Paul 
„ ſpake of his raptures, miracles, and viſions; and when it 
* was needful to ſhew the faithfulneſs of his conduct in diſ- 
* charging his miniſtry, againſt the bold accufations of his 
© enemies, he recounted his voyages, labours, and perſecu- 
5 tions: but when he had a law to impoſe upon men's con- 
4c ſciences, or a doctrine of faith, or a rule of conduct to 
« eftabliſh, he introduced it only with the name of Gov. 
© Nothing but what is divine; no conſideration at all of man 
ce is mentioned here; for faith and conſcience acknowledge 
e no authority, but that of God, nor obey any voice but 
« that of the common Maſter of all creatures. We preach 
ce not ourſelves, but Chrift Feſus the Lord, and ourſekves your 
te ſzrwants, ſays the apoſtle elfewhere. Herein he reſembles 
dc the prophets, who, When they advanced any thing, always 
cc uſed this preface, Thus faith the Lord.” 

CLauDE's Eſſay on the Compoſition of” a Sermon, vol. ii. p. 316. 


« Let young and faſhionable divines take care, as they will 

6% anſwer it to Him in whoſe name they aſcend the pulpit, not 

« to preach themſelves, but the Goſpel; not to be fo ſolici- 

ce tous in the diſplay of a white hand, as of a pure heart, 
& of a diamond ring, as of a ſhining example.” 

| KNnox's Eſays, No, cxxiii. 


A celebrated Preacher among the Diſſenters, now deceaſed, 
the Rey. Mr. R n, in a Charge, which he delivered to 
a young miniſter at his ordination, thus addreſſed him: Let 
& me remind you, Sir, that when you come into this place, 
« and addreſs this people, yon are never to bring your Artie 
« {elf with you. I repeat this again, Sir, that it may more 
« deeply impreſs your memory; I fay, that you are never to 
« bring your little ſelf with you: No, Sir, when you Hand 
© in this ſacred place, it is your duty to hold up your 
& great Matter to your people, in his character, in his offices, 
« in his precepts, in his promiſes, and in his glory. This 

picture 
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THERE are occaſions, however, when an Orator 
becomes himſelf the ſubject of an argument, which 
intereſts the public, and when he may ſpeak of 
himſelf, without being perſonal. Where can I 
find a better example to illuſtrate this precept, than 
in the following paſſage of Fontenelle, in his trea- 
tiſe, on Happineſs;;”” (a work written with diſtin- 
guiſhed and vaſt preciſion) “ It is neceſſary, firſt 
4 of all, to inveſtigate the pretenſions of that 
& which boaſts of contributing to our happineſs. 
ce Wherefore is this dignity I am purſuing ſo ne- 
ce ceſſary for me ?—lIt is ſo that I may have the 
tc pre-eminence before others, — But wherefore 
« ſhould this be neceſſary? — That I may receive 
<« their reſpect and homage. —But of what ſervice 
© to me is this homage and reſpet ?—They will 
c very much careſs me. But in what eſtimation 
< can I hold thoſe careſſes, which are paid to my 
< dignity, and not to myſelf ?” 


Ix thus making application to himſelf of a 
general maxim, the Chriſtian ' Orator reaſons in 
the name of his auditory, All other egotiſm is 
forbidden him. | 


BossveT affects me when he ſpeaks of his white 
| hairs. Bourdaloue penetrates me with a ſacred 
veneration when he apologizes for his ſermon, on 
e Impurity,” in his “ homily of Magdalen.” But 
it is the privilege of theſe great maſters to fall into 


* picture you are to hold up to the view of your hearers, 
« while you are to ſtand behind it, and not ſo much as your | 
oe little finger muſt be ſeen,” 

ſuch 
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ſuch ſort of digreſſions; and yet they never allow 
themſelves in them unneceſſarily, nor without 
attaining a vigour of genius, which renders all 
excuſable. 


SECTION XLIII. 


Of BoUuRDALOUE. 


WW HAT 1am chiefly pleaſed with, and admire, 
in BOURDALOUE, is, his keeping himſelf out 
of ſight ;—that, with a ſtyle too often ſacrificed 
to declamation, he never itrains Chriſtian duties, 
never converts ſimple advices into poſitive pre- 
cepts, but his morality is ſuch as can always be 
reduced to practice. It is the inexhauſtible fer- 
tility of his plans which are never alike, and the 
happy talent of arranging his arguments with thar 
order of which Quintilian ſpeaks, when he com- 
pares the merit of an Orator, who compoſes a 
diſcourſe, to the ſkill of a general, who com- 
mands an army“; it is that accurate and forcible 
logic, which excludes ſophiſms, contradiQions, 


» Ef velut Imperatoria virtus. Inſtit. 2. 


para- 
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paradoxes, it is the art with which he eſtabliſhes 
our duty upon our intereſt, and that valuable 
ſecret, which I ſeldom ſee, but in his ſer- 
mons, of converting the recital of converſations 
into proofs of his ſubject ; it is that redundancy 
of genius, which, in his diſcourſes, leaves no- 
thing farther to be ſuppoſed, although he com- 
poſed at leaſt two, often three, ſometimes even 
four ſermons on the ſame ſubject, without our 
even knowing, after having read them, to which 
to give the preference; it is the ſimplicity of a 
ſtyle, nervous and affeCting, natural and noble; 
the profoundeſt knowlege of religion; the ad- 
mirable uſe which he makes of the Scriptures, 
aud of the Fathers ;—theſe are the talents, which 
never permit me to think of this great man, with- 
out ſaying to myſelf, See then, to what an ele- 
vation genius may be raiſed, when it is invigo- 
„ rated by ſtudy !”” What can be more beautiful 
and inimitable in Chriſtian Eloquence, than the 
firſt parts of the ſermons of Bourdaloue * on the 
Conception,“ „ the Paſſion,” and the Reſur- 
« rection * !” 5 


SECTION 


* « Among the Roman Catholic Preachers, the two moſt 
«© eminent are, BOURDALOVE and MASSILLON- It is a ſub- 
© ject of diſpute among the French critics, to which of theſe the 
* preference is due, and each of them have their ſeveral par- 
e tizans. To Bourdaloue, they attribute more ſolidity and 
& cloſe reaſoning; to Maſſillon, a more pleaſing and engaging 
© manner : Bourdaloue is indeed a great reaſoner, and in- 
e culcates his doctrines with much zeal, piety, and earneſt- 
© neſs; but his ſtyle is verboſe, he is ditagreeably full of 
« quotations from the Fathers, and he wants imagination. 
«© Maſſillon has more grace, more ſentiment, and, in my 

| « opinion, 
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SECTION XIV. 
Of Mass1LLow. 


Is rival MassiILox ſeldom hath ſublime 

ſtrokes; but if he be inferior in his peculiar 
fame as an Orator, he is, doubtleſs, of the firſt 
rank as a writer. No one has carried the excel- 
Jence of ſtyle to a higher degree of perfection. 
He attended to this branch of Eloquence to the 
lateſt period of his life, 


THERE were found in his port-folio, after his 
death, twelve tranſcripts of his ſermons, which 


te opinion, every way more genius. He diſcovers much know- 

lege both of the world and of the human heart; he is pathetic 

and perſuaſive; and, upon the whole, is, perhaps, the moſt 

eloquent writer of ſermons, which modern times have 
« produced.“ PORT: 

| BLAIR's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 120. 


M. CRZVIER, in his Rhetorique Frangoiſe, makes the fol- 
lowing critical compariſon of celebrated French Orators : 
«© BOSSUET is ſublime, but unequal; FLECHIER is more 
„equal, but leſs ſublime, and often too flowery : BouRDa- 
„ LOVE is ſolid and judicious, but he negle&s the lighter 
« ornaments. MASSILLON is richer in imagery, but leſs 
e cogent in icaſoning. I would not, therefore, have an Orator 
c content himſelf with the imitation of one of theſe models, 
© but rather that he ſtrive to combine in himſelf the different 
& qualities of each,” ——Yol, ii. ad fin, 


he 
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he reviſed with unwearied pains after his advance- 
ment to the epiſcopacy, and which, of courſe, 
have never been delivered from the pulpit, ſuch 
as we now read them. 


Mass LOx retained in his old age all the purity 
of his taſte, although he had loſt the vivacity of 
his imagination. He then employed himſelf much 
more upon the ſtyle than upon the main points of 
his diſcourſes; but he was always unwilling to 
reviſe his courſe of Lent Sermons *, which he had 
written at firſt with much care; and I do not 
mean to attack the glory of the immortal Mas- 
SILLON, I intend, on the contrary, to render him 
freſh homage, in boldly advancing, that this, 
which has for a long time been quoted as his 
chief work, appears to me ong of his feebleſt 
rhetorical productions. 


M ass1LLON's plans are all alike; and, beſides 
this ſameneſs which is ſo perceptible, when we read 
his ſermons in ſucceſſion, he generally confines 
himſelf to combat excuſes, and perhaps does not 
ſufficiently ſearch beforehand into the bottom of 
his ſubje cds. | 


He was born with very great talents for Elo. 
quence; but, he was not ſufficiently ſtudious in 
his youth. He depended too much upon his 
quickneſs of parts; and we may ſay reſpecting him, 
what the Roman Orator ſaid of Piſo, „As much 
« as he withheld from application, ſo much he di- 


Fr. ſon petit Cartme. 5 
& miniſhed 
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ce miniſhed his glory *. Yes, it is my admiration 
of him; it is my reading him over and over, every 
day, with delight, that emboldens me to apply to 
him the charge, which Cardinal de Retz brought 
againſt the great Conde, when he blames him ſar 
not having merited all that he might +.” 


How ſuperior would Maſſillon really have been 
to himſelf, were all his ſermons as eloquent and 
perfect as his Eccleſiaſtical Conferences ;”* his 
diſcourſes “ on the Forgiveneſs of Enemies ;” 
con the death of a Sinner ;*”* on Confeſſion ;" 
6e on the Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt ;*”* on the 
Mixture of the Righteous and the Wicked ;” 
his homily “ of the Prodigal Son,“ &c ! In theſe 

we have Maſſillon's moſt maſterly performances; 
it is here we diſcover all his genius; while we 
regret that he hath not beſtowed more time upon 
the compoſition of his other works 1. 


THIS excellent writer, miſled by his copiouſ- 
neſs, frequently fails in not ſufficiently enriching 
his beautiful ſtyle with ideas; and he would un- 


| * Quantum detraxit ex 8 „ tautim amiſit e gloria, 
BruTvs, 236, 


+ Memoirs, vol. i. 


ft The late Dr. Dodd publiſhed a tranſlation of Maſſillon's 
i ſermons preached before Louis XV. during his minority. 
They were called © Sermons on the Duties of the Great, 
and inſcribed to the Prince of Wales. 
The Rev. Dr. Miine has publiſhed a volume of ſermons, 
profefiedly in imitation of Maſſillon and other French writers. 


queſtionably 
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queſtionably loſe much of his celebrity, were he 
to be judged according to this maxim of Fenelon ; 
& a good diſcourſe is that from which nothing 
„ can be retrenched without cutting into the 
© quick *,” | 


MassILLON's arguments are ſometimes deſtitute 
of regularity, of energy, perhaps even of the 


ſolidity which he was ſo capable of giving them. 


Covtp it be believed, that, in his ſermon 
e on the Certainty of a future State,” which is, 
in other reſpects, full of beauty and energy, Maſ- 


ſillon ſeriouſly refutes, and more than once, the 


frivolous objection, that another ſtate of exiftence 


is incredible, becauſe no one ever returned from 


it? The French Orator, ſo ſtyled by way of pre- 
eminence, Boſſuet, hath alſo deigned to take notice 
of this plea of ſinners, who would call for mira- 
culous apparitions, not to convince them of the 
ſoul's immortality, but to determine their conver- 
ſion. One expreſſion at the cloſe. of the funeral 
Oration for Queen Henrietta (the moſt pathetic 
of all his diſcourſes) ſuffices him to confute, by 
a ſublime ſtroke, this abſurd demand.—It were to 
be wiſhed, that Maſſillon had often copied this 
boldneſs of the pencil ! “* Do we expect God to 
„ raiſe the dead in order to inſtruct us? It is by 
„ no means neceſſary that the dead return, nor 
that any one riſe out of the grave; that which 
& to-day deſcends, into the tomb m__ be ſuffi- 
„ cient to convert us.“ 


* Letter upon Eloquence, 


SECTION 
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SECTION XLV, 
Of SAURIN, 


WE ſometimes diſcover ſuch paſſages after 

the manner of Boſſuet, in the ſermons of 
the Paſtor SauxIx, whom we ought to inſert at 
the head of Preachers of the ſecond claſs *. 


THe firſt part of his diſcourſes generally con- 
ſiſts of a commentary upon his text. In my opi- 
nion, all his critical diſcuſſions upon hiſtory, 
grammar, or .chronology, are extremely difterent 
from Eloquence, | | 


Bes1DEs, the ſhew of erudition, with which 
Saurin impoſes on ſo many of his readers, ought 
not to be held of any account, even if all this 
ſcientific dreſs were not miſ- timed, inaſmuch as it is 

no very difficult taſk to copy commentators, or to 
tranſlate diſſertations. | 


* «© Among the French Proteſtant Divines, SAURIN is the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed : “ He is copious, eloquent, and devout, 
« though too oſtentatious in his manner.” 

30 BLAlR's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 120. 


The ſermons of the late Rev. C. ChHaAls, preached at the 
French church at the Hague, have alſo conſiderable merit in 
pulpit eloquence. 


ON 
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ON this account, therefore, when you read 
Saurin, do not ſtop ſhort at any of the firſt 
parts of his diſcourſes. This manner of writing, 
which, at the beginning of this century, was 
called „“ the Refugee ſtyle,” has been charged 
againſt him on ſubſtantial grounds. He uſes a 
tranſlation of the Bible, which was made imme- 
diately after the ſeparation of the Proteſtant 
churches ; and this old language, contraſted with 
his modern Eloquence, imparts to his ſtyle a ſavage 
and barbarous air. I might quote examples, if 
his ſermons were not ſo diffuſe. 


SAURIN, however, writes with ardour and 
vehemence. He doth not make an oſtentatious 
ſhow of wit; he doth not loſe ſight of his audi- 
_ tory; he forcibly urges his arguments; he knows 
when to inſiſt upon them; he is moved, and he 
inflames. He hath the merit of being a natural 
Orator; and, he would have acquired the taſte 
in which he is deficient, if he had joined, to the 
Rudy of examples, the reſidence of Paris. 


No Chriſtian Orator, after Boſſuet, (to whom 
there can be none compared when ſpeaking of 
Pulpit-Eloquence) hath laboured more carefully 
or ſucceſsfully the perorations of his diſcourſes, 
In them, Saurin always recalled the idea of death. 
This object renders them as ſolemn as they are 
affecting. They commonly conſiſt of repetitions; 
and this return of the ſame ſet of expreſſions is 
very proper, when making the application of a 
ſermon to the different claſſes of hearers. It is by 
this figure, that he PI Nas proofs ; and 
then 
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then he points to the open grave, as if the liſten- 
ing congregation, ready to deſcend into it, were 


not thenceforward to hear any other inſtruction, 


or rather, as if he himſelf were preaching for 
the laſt time. | 


THe ſermons of Saurin, “on the wiſdom of 
* Solomon,“ and on the diſcourſe of St Paul 
* to Felix and Druſilla,“ appear to me the maſter- 
pieces of this Orator. 


IT is commonly ſuppoſed, that he never allowed 
himſelf to make uſe of declamations againſt the 
church of Rome ; but I apprehend that fanaticiſm 
cannot break out more paſſionately, than in his 
ſermons on * the dedication of the church of 
« Woorburg ;” on “ the afflictions of the church; 
on „ the incomprehenſibility of God” on © the 
<« faſt obſerved before the campaign of 1706.” 


SAURIN is transformed. He riſes to the level 
of Demoſthenes, when he ſpeaks of the emigration 
of the Proteſtants ; above all, when he thundeis 
againſt Louis XIV. He is never more eloquent, 
nor more ſublime, than when waſting his fury 
againſt this monarch, whoſe name perpetually 
recurs in his diſcourſes, and, principally, in the 
ſermons, which I am about to quote. 


THis apoſtrophe is well known; „ and thou 
cc formidable Prince, whom 1 once honoured as 
my king, and whom | ſtill regard as the ſcourge 
« of the Lord,” &c. Saurin finiſhes this paiſage 
by faying, that he forgives Louis XIV, but he 
does not attempt to impreſs this inſulting mode- 
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ration on the minds of the people of Holland. If 
is, perhaps, in the pulpit of SaurIN, where have 
been fabricated the arms of Hochſtet, of Malpla- 
quet, and Ramillies ; and where that implacable 
reſentment hath been produced, which preſided 
at the conferences of Gertruidemberg. | 


Neves did an Orator conceive any thing more 
daring than the dialogue of Saurin between God 
and his auditory, in his ſermon ©* on the faſt of 
«© 1706.” „My people,” ſaith the moſt High, 
c my people, what have I done unto thee ?” „Ah, 
Lord! how many things haſt thou done unto 
e us !—-the ways of Zion covered with mourn- 
« ing,” &c, © Anſwer, and bear witneſs here 
e againſt the Eternal.” 


"THE long enumeration of the afflictions of the 


Proteſtants, which precedes theſe laſt words, gives 


them an energy, which cauſes one to tremble, 
at the very moment when Saurin pauſes, in order 
to vindicate the ways of Providence *. 


IN 


* See a Tranſlation of ſele& Sermons of Sauxix, by 
ROBINSON; in which the animated paſſage referred to by 
M. Maury, is thus rendered: “ Say now, in the preſence of 
„heaven and earth, what ills hath God inflicted on you, 
„O my people, what have I done unto thee? Ah! Lord! 
„how many things haſt thou done to us! Draw near, ye 
© mourning ways of Zion, ye deſolate gates of Jeruſalem, ye 
« ſiphing prieſts, ye afflicted virgins, ye deſerts peopled with 


« captives, ve diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt, wandering over the 


«« face of the whole earth, children torn from your parents, 
<© priſons filled with confeſſors, galleys freighted with martyrs, 
«« blood of our countrymen, ſhed like water, carcales, once 


„„the venerable habitation 12 witnelles for religion, now 
thrown 
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In his ſermon „on the contempt of life,” he 
falls into a digreſhon, which, at firſt, appears 
whimſical, but which preſently introduces a ſub- 
lime paſſage. *©** An author has publiſhed a book 
„with a very ſingular title; this title is Rome 
„ ſubterranean ; a title full of inſtruction and 
© truth, teaching that Rome which ſtrikes the 
ce ſenſes, that there is another Rome of dead 
c people, another Rome under ground, a natural 
e image of that, which living Rome muſt one 
« day be. My brethren, I preſent unto you this 
% day a ſimilar object; | preſent unto you your 
© Republic, not ſuch as you ſee it, compoſed of 
„ ſovereigns, of generals, of the heads of families; 
& this is merely the ſurface of your Republic. 
« But I would deſcribe before you the interior, 
< the Republic ſubterranean—for there is another 
© Republic under your feet. Deſcend there— 
% ſurvey thoſe ſepulchres which are in the heart 
6e of the earth. Let us lift up the tone. Whom 
do we ſee there? My God! what inhabitants! 
& what citizens! what a republic!“ | 


Tux ſame Orator who wrote this paſſage, fo 
full of vivacity and enthuſiaſm, ſometimes ſuffered 
his genius to cool, and then he adopted the forms 
of expreſſion, which are uſed in ſolving geome- 
trical problems, 


* thrown out to ſavage beaſts and birds of prey, ruins of 
© our churches, duſt, aſhes, ſad remains of houſes dedicated 
* to our God, fires, racks, gibbets, puniſhments, till now, 
unknown; draw nigh hither, and give evidence againſt the 
« Lord.” —SAURIN's Sermon, intituled, God's Controverſy 
with Iſrael, vol. iv. p. 121. 
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We even find in one of his diſcourſes a pretty 


long arithmetical calculation ; it is, I believe, the 


only example of this ſort, which the Eloquence 
of the pulpit affords *. : 


Tre following is to be found in his ſermon on 


© the nuinbering of our days.“ I ſuppoſe that 
< the devotion of this day hath drawn eighteen 
© hundred perſons to this exerciſe. I reduce theſe 
« eighteen hundred perſons to fix claſſes : 


twenty years, conſiſting of five hun- 
dred and thirty — — 


« The fit, of perſons between ten — 55 
530 


The /econd, of thoſe between twenty and 
thirty years, conſiſting of four ben. 440 
dred and forty — — | 

The third, of thoſe between thirty and | 
forty years, conſiſting of three hundred © 345 
and forty-five — —3 

The fourth, of thoſe from forty to fifty 
years, conſiſting of two hundred and 255 
fifty- five — — 

The f/th, of thoſe from fifty to ſixty 
years, conſiſting of one hundred and 160 
ſixty — am gong, 

And the ſixth, of thoſe who are about 
ſeventy years, and upwards, conſiſting 70 
of feventy — — 

1800 


% According 


* Dr. PRIESTLEY, in his funeral diſcourſe on the death 
of Dr. PRICE, introduces a pretty ſingular calculation and 
idea, founded upon the ſuppoſition of the ſoul's ſleeping be- 
twixt death and the relurrection : 


80 duppakng: 
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40 According to the computation of thoſe who 
ce have applied themſelves to ſuch ſort of inquiries, 
« each of theſe claſſes will furniſh at death a 
cc yearly tribute of ten perſons; and upon this 
ce principle there muſt die this year ſixty of my 
„ hearers; upon the ſame principle, in ten years 
te there will remain no more of theſe eighteen 


hundred perſons than —_ 1270 
In twenty years no more than — 830 
In thirty years — — 4180 
In forty years — — 2230 
In fifty years — — 70 


” 


« Thus, my brethren, you perceive that ſociety 
c js in one continual fluctuation.” | 


Yes, I ſhall be able, without doubt, to com- 
prehend this ſcale of mortality, while aſcertaining 
the combinations of Saurin at leiſure, in a book, 
wherein I can trace them at ſight; but how ſhall 
I lay hold of theſe arithmetica] deductions in a 
pulpit, where the rapidity of the delivery admits 
of no abſtract mental operation ? 


«© Suppoſing the amount of the expectation of life to be in 
«© my caſe, as 1 find, about fourteen years, in many of you 
£6 not more than half that number, and at the moſt not much 
more than twenty, in thoſe whole age admitted of any long 
« acquaintance with him ; ; and the interval betwixt the time 
<4 of our death and that of our reſurrection to be nothing 
© at all, becauſe not perceived by us, it is in effect only 
£ fourteen, or about twenty, years that we expect to he ſepa- 
«rated from him; and in this life we often paſs more time 
* without ſeeing thoſe whom we moſt reſpet.” PRIEST LEY'S 
Sermon, p. 27: 
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TaHrrs ſingular calculation ought not, there- 
fore, to find room in a ſermon, ſolely intended 
to be preached in a church, 


Besipes, the ſtrength which this reaſoning 
appears to have at firſt ſight is not ſufficiently. 
forcible to intimidate hardened finners. Saurin 
acknowleges, that fifty years after the day wherein 
he ſpeaks, there will ſtill remain upon the earth 


ſeventy of his hearers : now, however little we 


may know of the human heart, we apprehend, 
that there was not, perhaps, one individual of 
theſe eighteen hundred perſons, who did not flattes 
himſelf with being of this ſmall number, and, 


conſequently, who did not regard death as ſtill at 


too great a diſtance to haſten his converſion. 


SECTION XLVI. 


Of Engliſh Eloquence, 


INFERI OR as Saurin is to our great maſters, 
he is in the ſame proportion ſuperior to Engliſh 
preachers. EE | | | ; 


Mx. Hums expreſsly acknowleges , that England 


| hath made leſs improvement in this kind of Elo- 


+ Treatiſe upon Eloquence, chap. vii. 
| EE | quence, 
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quence, than in the other branches of literature, 
In fact, although this nation hath produced ſome 
eloquent writers, at the head of whom we ought 
to reckon the immortal RicyarDson *; ſhe bath 


* « The moſt moral of all our novel writers is Rich- 
ee ARDSON ; a writer of excellent intentions, and of very con- 
4 ſiderable capacity and genius,” | 

| BLaiR's Leftures, vol. ii. p. 309, 


© R1iCHARDSON, beſides being a great genius, was a truly 
& good man in all reſpects. He was pious, virtuous, exem- 
e plary, benevolent, friendly, generous, and humane to an 
© uncommon degree; glad of every opportunity of doing 

4 good offices to his fellow-creatures in diſtreſs, and relieving 
10 many without their knowlege. His chief delight was doing 
good. His three great works were intitul:d “ Pamela, or 
« Vi irtue rewarded ;” * the Hiſtory of Clariſſa Harlowe ;** 
© and © the Hiftory of Sir Charles Grandiſon.” Dr. e 
60 ſtyles him “ an author from whom the age has received 
ce great favours, who has enlarged the knowlege of human 
T nature, and taught the paſſions to move at the command of 
ec virtue.“ Mr. Sherlock, the traveller, obſerves that Rich- 
c ardſon is admirable for every ſpecies of delicacy ; for delicacy 
s of wit, ſentiment, language, action, every thing. His genius 
4% was immenſe. His views were grand. His foul was noble, 
te and his heart was excellent. He formed a plan that embraced 
c all human nature. His object was to benefit mankind. His 
"7 knowlege of the world ſhewed him that happineſs was to be 
« attained by man, only in proportion as he practiſed virtue.” 

Mr. Richardion's reputation is far from being confined to 
his own country. He has been read in many of the languages, 
and known to moſt of the nations in Europe, and has been 
greatly admired, notwithſtanding every diſſimilitude of man- 
ners, or even diſadvantage of tranſlation, “ I confider him,” 
fays Dr. Young, * as a truly great natural genius; as great 
ce and ſupereminent i in his way, as was Shakeſpear and Milton 


e in theirs,” 
New Biographical Dictionary. See Appendix. 
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not, as yet, one ſingle Orator who can do honour 
to his country in Europe +. 


In 


+ Mr. Hume, in his Eſſays (to which M. Mavky probably 
refers) remarks, that, „ if our nation be ſuperior to the an- | 
* cicuts in philoſophy, we are ſtill, notwithſtanding all our 
© refinements, much inferior in Eloquence. In ancient times, 
no work of genius was thought to require ſo great parts 
« and capacity, as the ſpeaking in public; and ſome emi- 
& rent writers have pronounced the talents, even of a great 
cc poet, or philoſopher, to be of an inferior nature to thoſe 
« requilite for ſucn an undeitaking. Greece and Rome pro- 
« duced, each of them, but one accompliſhed Orator ; and 
ce whatever praiſes the other celebrated ſpeakers might merit, 
& they were ſtill eſteemed much inferior to theſe great models 
* of eloquence, | | 


* Of all the polite and learned nations, Britain alone poſ- 
4 ſeſſes a popular government, or admits into the legiſlature 
© ſuch numerous aſſemblies as can be ſuppoſed to lie under 
ce the dominion of Eloquence. But what has Britain to boaſt 
& of in this particular? | | 


c In enumerating the great men who have done honour 
« to our country, we exult in our poets and philoſophers ; 
« but what Orators are ever mentioned? or where are the 
<© monuments of their genius to be met with. There are 
« found, indeed, in our hiſtory, the names of ſeveral who 
© dir:cted the reſolutions of our parliament ; but neither 
ce themſelves nor others have taken the pains to preſerve their 
ce ſpcecaes; and the authority which they poſlefſed, ſeems to 
& have been owing to their experience, wiſdom, or power, 
© more than tv their talents for Oratory. At preſent, [Mr. 
« Hume firſt publiſhed his Eſſays about the year 17423] 
ce there are above half a dozen ſpeakers in the two houſes, 
ce who, in the judgment of the public, have reached very 
near the ſame pitch of Eloquence ; and no one pretends to 
& give any one the preference to the reſt. This ſeems to me 

| * a certain 
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In this celebrated Iſland, we ſometimes diſcover 
amongſt its inhabitants rhetorical ſtrokes; but 
they 


< a certain proof that none of them have attained much be- 
<< yond a medyocrity in their art, and that the ſpecies of Elo- 
5% quence, which they aſpire to, gives no exerciſe to the ſub- 
„ lime: taculites ot the mind, but may be reached by ordinary 
© (zieats, and a flignt application. A hundred cabinet-makers 
«© in London can work a table, or a chair, equally well; but 
© no one poet can write verſes with tucu ſpirit and elegance 
&« as Mr. Pope. 

HumE's FEfays, vol. i. Eg. xii. p. 110112. 


IN a fimilar fhain with the foregoing remarks, the judi- 
cious aud acute Mr. KNox animaciiverts on the preſent ſtate 
of Parliamentary Eloquerce, when, ſpraking firſt of the 
upper houle, he ſays, that it would be difficult to name a 
«© tingle peer who has attracted notice or admiration for the 
* clafſical elegance of his matter or his language.—Of all 
„the ſpeeches ſpoken in the houſe, how few have ever been 
cc collected and preſerved in libraries, as models of claſſical 
« elegance? Patſion and perſonal animoſity have, indeed, pro- 
« duced many invectives, which gratify the ſpleen of party, 
« and are for the time extolled beyond all the productions 
„of preceding ingenuity. But is there ex'ant a ſingle volume 
& of ipecches, by the moſt famous among the Orators of the 
* upper houle, which can be produced as a claſſical book, or 
& ſtand in competition with the Orations of Cicero ?—I regret 
ce that the fury of party, and the meanneſs of fervii'ty, have, 
& for the mott part, excluded that true taſte, true grace, and 
ce true ſpiti:, which is neceflary to form a claſſical Orator, 
« from the harangues of an aflembly, which may be deemed 
6e the mott augult in Europe.“ 


«© The Houſe of Commons has always been eſteemed 4 
very diſtinguiſhed theatre of modern Eloquence. And there 
& indeed, notwitiftanding the ſame impediments which pre- 
cc yail among the peers, it is eaſy to produce many ſplendid 
« examples, But, though we join in the applauſe of common 
46 fame, yet let us aſk, where are to be found the volumes of 
| « oratorical 
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they know not the art, properly ſo called, of Elo- 
quence ; and it would even ſeem, that they do 


not conſider it of much value. 
A STUDIED 


© oratorical elegance? Have the ſpeeches which have gained 
« the praiſe of admiring kingdoms, been no where collected 
rc and recorded? Do we lock them up in our book-caſes, and 
put them into the hands of our children as models for imi- 
ei tations, as leſſons to form their young minds, and raiſe a 
© ſucceſſion of orators and patriots? No; the ſpeeches are 
<< celebrated at firſt, and while they anſwer a temporary pur- 
© pole. They are like vegetables of a night, or inſects of a 
e day. They have ſeldom that ſolidity of merit which can 
& render the ore valuable when the ſtamp is effaced, and the 


© occaſion of it almoſt forgotten and quite difregarded ;- 


« which can preſerve the plate ſtill ſaleable after the faſhion 


we W 
Knox's Eſays, No. 152. 


DR. BLAIR joins in the ſame general obſervation : It ſeems 
ce ſurpriſing that Great Britain ſhould not have madc a more 
c conſpicuous figure in Eloquence than it has hitherto at- 
ce tained ; when we conſider the enlightened, and the free and 
4 bold genius of the country.—lt muſt be confeſſed, that, in 
< moſt parts of Eloquence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not 
© only to the Greeks and Romans, by many deg ers, but alſo 
«© to the French. We have philoſophers, hiſtorians, and 
ce poets of the greateſt name; but of Orators or public Speak- 
* ers, how little have we to boaſt? And where are the monu- 
* ments of their genius to be found?“ 

BLAIR's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 28, 39. 


From the unpromiſing aſpect of Britiſh Eloquence, accord- 


ing to the ftatement of ſuch able writers, a motive may 
be adduced to the young public ſpeaker to ſignalize himſelf 


by ſucceſsful exertions in Oratory, ſince the field lies ſo open 
before him, and has hitherto been ſo ſeldom trodden. 


© IN the Houſe of Commons, it is eaſy,” ſays Mr. Knox, 


*© to produce many ſplendid examples of modern Eloquence-* 
Supported 


* 
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A STUDIED diſcourſe would not be liſtened ts 
in parliament, where weighty diſcuſſions only are 
E expected, 


Supported by ſuch an authority, the tranſlator feels rather 
diſpoſed to demur at the unqualified condemnation of M. 
MAURY, when he ſays, that Great Britain hath not as yet 
< one ſingle Orator who can do honour to his country in 
ce Europe. 


Tar Eloquence of the late Earl of CHATHAM hath left 
an indelible impreſſion on the minds of many who ſtil] exiſt, 
and will, doubtleſs, remain, for ages, a glorious monument 
of the triumph of this art. Nations ſhook at the thunder 
© of his voice. Language can ſcarcely ſupply terms to ex- 
< preſs the weight of his authority, the magnitude of his 
& mind and his character, and the efficacy with which he 
thought, decided, ſpoke, and acted.“ 


It is, indeed, a ſubje& of regret, that the ſpeeches of this 
great man, and of other eminent Orators, have not been 
more carefully preſerved as models for youth, as well as for 
the inſtruction of poſterity at large. Some information on 
this ſubject may, however, be obtained from a late publication, 
intituled, Anecdotes of the Life of the Earl of CHATHAM, in- 
cluding his ſpeeches, in 2 vols. 4to. 


IN the preſent day, the names of ſuch public ſpeakers as 
thoſe of PiTT, Fox, SHERIDAN, and BURKE, ſtand pre- 
eminent. Of Mr. BURKE it may be remarked, that, perhaps 


there are few, if any, members of parliament, whoſe printed 


ſpeeches will bear a compariſon with that which this Orator 
addreſſed to the people of Briſtol, on the occaſion of a general 
election. We find in it that beautiful panegyric of the late 
Mr. Howard referred to, p. 77. n. The concluſion of this 


celebrated ſpeech has been much admired, when he faid ; 


66 And now, Gentlemen, on this ſerious day, when I come, 
cc as it were, to make up my account with you; let me take 
ce to myſelf ſome degree of honeſt pride on the nature of the 
© charges brought againſt me. I do not here ſtand accuſed 
of venality, or neglect of duty, It is not ſaid, that, in the 
1 long 
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expected, without the artifice of a premeditated 
ſtyle. You will diſcover much more of the re- 
mains 


long period of my ſervice, I have, in a ſingle inſlance, 
% ſacrificed the ſlighteſt of your intereſts to my ambition, or 


eto my fortune. Ir is not alleged, that, to gratify any anger 


sor revenge of my own, or of my party, I have had a ſhare 
< in wronging or oppreſſing any one man of any deſcription. 

No; the charges againſt me are all of one kind, that 
I have puſhed the general principles of general juſtice 
* and benevolence too far; farther than a cautious policy 
« would warrant, and farther than the opinions of many 
«© would go with me. In every accident which may happen 
through life, in pain, in ſorrow, in depreſſion, and diſtreſs, 
I will think of this accuſation, and be comforted.” , 


But, perhaps, though the laſt, yet not the leaſt of thefe 
ſeveral Orators, of whom our nation may be proud, may be 
ranked the venerable Earl MANSFIELD, now, like the ſtung 
ſun, ready to diſappear from our view. | 


| His eloquence as a pleader, his uprightneſs as a judge, his 
condutt as a man, and as a peers will embalm his ae to 
the lateſt poſterity. 


. this great character, Dr. Fordyce paſſes this juſt 
eulogium: © Lord Mansfield joins to the moſt engaging 
© manner of ſpeaking, the art of preſenting his ſubject in a 
40 light and language ſo clear and flowing, and at the ſame 
ce time ſo ſtriking and ſpirited, that if his eloquence or plead- 
c ings have not produced effects equal to thoſe recorded of 
& Cicero or Demoſthenes, it may be accounted for by refle&- 
© ing on the circumſtances of the different ages in which they 


„lived. Heis fo filled with his ſubje&, that he ſeems often 


ce to he at a loſs to determine which of his ideas ought to be 
& preferred, and which omitted in his pleadings. None of 
* the maſters of Eloquence that we know or read of, poſſeſſed 
& this peculiar talent but Demoſthenes.” 

FORDYCE on the Action proper for the Pulpit, p. 237. 


« Whoeyer 


mains of Roman Eloquence in the Diets of Poland, 
than in the debates of Weſtminſter. 


SUBLIME ideas are uttered by every man, whoſe 
mind is warmed; but it is a progreflive method, 
it is a well ſupported elocution, it is a ſound judg- 
ment, it is an excellent and varied dition; in 
fine, it is the perfection of language, united to 
the ſublimity of —_ which diſtinguiſhes 
Eloquence. | 


THe Boor of the Danube, as hath been already 
remarked by many critics, ought not to be reck- 
oned amongſt Orators, although his converſation 
may be cited as a . of energy and vehe- 
mence. 


THERE is nothing of this ſort, which may be 
denominated the Eloquence of a ſtroke, more 
worthy of admiration, than the anſwer of the 
fugitive MARlus, when a Lictor came to com- 
mand him, by the authority of the Roman Prætor, 
to depart from Africa. This great man, fired 
with indignation to find himſelf ungratefully 
treated in adverſity, by a magiſtrate who abuſed 
his authority, ſaid to the flave who made known 
to him this cruel order, * Go, tell thy maſter, 
ee that thon haſt ſeen Caius Marius baniſhed from 


Whoever wiſhes to ſee a ſpecimen of his Parliamentary 

ſpeeches, may read, with pleaſure, that excellent one he deli- 
vered on occaſion of the appeal of the city of London againſt 
Mr. Evans for refuſing to fine for the office of ſheriff, in which 
the rights of conſcience, and of religious toleration and liberty, 
are ably vindicated, It is to be found in Dr. FuRNEAux's 
Letters to Judge BLACKSTONE, 2d, ed. 


6 his 
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4 his Country and ſitting upon the ruins of Car- 
e thage ;“ as if,” ſays the Abbe Vertot, by 
« the compariſon of his perſonal diſgraces with 
«© the fall of the powerſul Carthaginian empire, 


« Marius had intended to teach the Reman Prætor 
ce the inſtability of the higheſt condition *.“ 


Tr Engliſh can boaſt of ſome „ of this 
kind, although far inferior to the anſwer of 
Marius. | 


Wann the parliament of Great Britain intended | 
to paſs a bill, which denied to perſons accuſed 
on a criminal account the privilege of defending 


__ themſelves by the help of counſel, Lord BoLINðG“Z 


BROKE, who was againſt this intended law, at- 


tempted to oppoſe it; but, intimidated by the 


aſſembly before which he was ſpeaking, he could 
not articulate a ſyllable, and the words he at- 


_ tempted to utter were at every breath dying away 


on his lips; when, making an extraordinary effort, 
he cried out, „ou wiſh, Gentlemen, that the 
« accuſed ſhould appear before you in order to 
« defend themſelves. If your preſence hath im- 
e poſed filence upon me, judge of the impreſſion 
„ which it would produce upon the unfortunate, 
« who ſhould behold in you judges ready to ſend 
e them to the ſcaffold.” This ſingle reflection, 
unqueſtionably more eloquent than all the argu- 
ments which Lord Bolingbroke could have alleged, 
cauſed the rejection of this new deſign, 


* VERTOT's Revolutions of RoMe, liv. 10. See alſo Univ. 
Hiflory, vol. xiii. p. 56. 


Mr. 
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Mr. CHARLES Fox, who is, in the preſent day, 
tonſidered as the moſt eloquent man of Great Bri- 
tain, pronounced, in parliament, the eulogium 
of the late General Montgomery : one of the 
court-party interrupted him in theſe words ; 
How dare you praiſe a rebel before the repre- 
c ſentatives of the nation?“ I will not re- 
„ frain,” Mr. Fox immediately replied, „from 
<« repelling the outrage done to the memory of a 
„great man, You all know the meaning of the 
« word rebel in the mouth of my adverſaries, If 
cc you have any doubts of the true ſenſe of this 
% ex preſſion, I would entreat you to recollect, 
© that it is to theſe pretended rebellions we owe 
* our preſent conſtitution, and the privilege of 
„ being aſſembled at Weſtminſter to deliberate 


% upon the intereſts of our country +.” 
| THESE 


+ The late celebrated Iriſh parliamentary Orator, Mr. 
FLoop, is ſaid to have rendered himſelf, at times, diſtin- 
guiſhed tor ſuch ſort of oratorical ſtrokes, as thoſe which the 
Abbe Maury here aſcribes to Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Fox; 
and alſo for ingenious and ſentimental expreſſions. 


As a ſpecimen of the latter ſort, it is recorded, that, at the 
commencement of the American war, having indulged him- 
ſelf in one of thoſe prophecies, which experience has ſince 
proved to be fo erroneous, relative to the ruin of this country, 
by the loſs of America, Mr, Flood ſaid, “ Deſtruction ſhall 
& come upon the Britiſh empire, like the coldneſs of death 
& jt ſhall creep upon it from the extreme parts:”” and in 
ſpeaking of the conduct of Lord Chatham, upon the ſtamp 
act, and alluding to a paſſige in Thucydides, he introduced 
the following beautiful epiſode : — © Illuſtrious man! to 
© whoſe tomb poſterity ſhall come and ſay, as PERICLEs did, 
© over the bodies of his deceaſed fcjlow-ſoldiers= You are 
<« like to the Divinities above us—you are no longer with us, 

, Me 66 yow 
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Tusk are ſpecimens, which would be no diſ- 
credit to the writings of Demoſthenes. But a 
ſublime idea does not conſtitute a diſcourſe; a 
beautiful detached paſſage does not compoſe the 
art of Eloquence. | 


Even until the preſent period, the value of 
Engliſh Orators is reftrained within narrow 
bounds, Famous Iflanders! © It is not genius, 
< it is the genius of Oratory, that you want,” 
may we ſay to you, as Cicero did formerly to 
ſome of his contemporaries F. 


Tre human mind ewes an unceaſing debt of 
gratitude for your ſublime diſcoveries on light, on 


« you are known only by the benefits, which you have con- 
ferred,” Such an enlivening ſtroke deſerves to be reſcued from 


. oblivion. 


In BoswELL's Life of the celebrated Dr. Joans0N, there 
is a remark inſerted, in relation to the written Life of Voux q, 
which may be quoted as gne of thoſe ſtrokes of energetic and 
prompt Eloquence which M. Maury * the 9 


polleſs. 


« The Life of Dr. YouNnG” (“e in Johnſon's Lives of 
©« the Poets), was written,“ ſays Mr. Boſwell, „by Mr. 
© Croft, and diſplays a pretty ſucceſsful imitation of Johnſon's 
© ſtyle. A certain very eminent literary character oppoſed 
„this id-a vehemently ; exclaiming, ** No, no, it is zot a 
© good imitaticn of Johnſon ; it has all his pomp, without 
© his foice; it has all the nodoſities of the oak without 
its ſtrength.” This was an image ſo happy, that one might 
c have thought he would have been ſatisfied with it; but he 
cc was not. And ſetting his mind again to work, he added, 
ce with great felicity, © it has all the contortions of the Sybil, 
& without the inſpiration.” BosWELL's Life of Jonnsox, 
vol. ii. p. 361. 4to. 

Illis non ingenium, ſed Oratorium ingenium deficit. Brutus 110. 
gravitation, 
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gravitation, on electricity, on the aberration of 
the ſtars; but, let not your pride be wounded, if 
we conteſt the pre-eminence with your Orators. 
Eloquence, the uſual companion of liberty, is a 
ſtranger in your country. Do not affect a falſe 
and barbarous contempt of gifts, which nature hath 
denied you: Turn your attention to the models 
of antiquity; and to the examples .of Greece and 
Rome. Add to the glory of the good actions, 
which are ſo common in your country, the merit, 
perhaps, no leſs honorable, of knowing how to 
celebrate them. 


I MEAN to ſet bounds to myſelf in this diſ- 
cuſſion, I ſhall not ſpeak of the diſcourſes of 
BoyLe *, which are entirely argumentative diſſer- 
tations; I ſhall not detain myſelf with the ſer- 


mons of CLARKE ; they are written with ſuch 
| metaphy- 


* Sermons preached by different able divines at the lectute 
founded by the Hon. Mr. Box LE. 


Concerning theſe, Mr. Knox obſerves, © that they are 
% among the belt argued in our language. They have been 
the laboured productions of the moſt ingenious men. But 
tc the whole collection never did ſo much good as a ſingle prac- 
ce tical diſcourſe of Tillotſon. Knox's Efays, No. 168, 


+ © The ſagacious CLARKE pretended not to wit. He 
affected not the ambitious ornaments of rhetoric. He rarely 
ic reaches the ſublime, or aims at the pathetic ; but in a clear, 
© manly, flowing ſtyle, he delivers the moſt important doc- 
5 trines, confirmed on every occaſion by well applied paſtages 
« from ſcripture, If he was not a ſhining Orator, according 
« to the ideas of rhetoricians, he was a very agreeable as well 


as uſeful preacher, He was not perfectly orthodox in his 
opinions; 
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7 f 
metaphyſical abſtraction, that it is difficult to come 
prehend in the retirement of the cloſet the dif- 
courſes of this well known rector of St. James's. 


© opinions; a circumſtance which has lowered his character 
© among many. Certain it is, that he would have done more 
„good, had he confined his labours to practical divinity.” 

| KxOx's Efſays, No. 168. 


The following is the character of this divine, which was 
given in the Gentleman's Magazine: SAMUEL CLARK E/ 
«© D. D. Rector of St. James's, Weſtminſter : in each ſeveral 
© part of uſeful knowlege and: critical learning, perhaps with- 
« out a ſuperior; in all united, certainly without an equal: in 
his works, the beſt defender of religion; in his practice, the 
4 greateſt ornament to it: in his converſation communicative, 
«© and in an uncommon manner inſtructive; in his preaching 
© and writings, ſtrong, clear, and calm; in his life, high in 
ve the eſteem of the wiſe, the good, and the great; in his 


death, lamented by every friend to learning, truth, and 


© yirtue.? 


Dr. CL.aRKE's principal” ſermons were thoſe preached at 
Boyle's lecture on“ The Being and Attributes of God, and 
« The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion ;" beſides 
which, there are publiſhed many other ſermons of his preached on- 
particular occaſions. Dr. CLARKE was born 167 5— died 1729. 


Dr. BLaiR's character of this Divine is as follows: Dr. 
© CLARKE every where abounds in good- ſenſe, and the moſt 
ce clear and accurate reaſoning 3. his applications of ſcripture 
are pertinent; his ſtyle is always perfpicuous, and often 
«* elegant; he inſtructs, and he convinces; in what then is he 
« deficient? In nothing, except in the power of intereſting 
and ſeizing the heart. He ſhows you what you ought to do; 
„ but excites not the deſire of doing it; he treats man as if 
« he were a being of pure intelle&, without imagination or 
« paſſions. BLaiR's Lectures, vol. ii, p. 123. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XLVII. 
Of TiLLOTSON. 


PHE Eloquence of T1LLoTsoN, Archbiſhop of 

Canterbury, is highly eſteemed. I have read 
his ſermons with the ſtricteſt impartiality, and 
theſe are my ſentiments of the works of this Pre- 
late, who is univerſally regarded as the firſt Orator 
of England. 


TilLotsoN is ah excellent writer. His prin- 
cipal merit conſiſts in the ſtyle. He muſt, there- 
fore, be much injured by a tranſlation, in which 
the vernacular expreſſion is loſt, and eſpecially by 
ſuch a tranſlator as Barbeyrac, who was always 
deficient in ſublimity, in embelliſhment, in energy; 
and in elegance. But, while we acknowlege all 
the faults of this French verſion, the ſubject- mat- 
ter of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's fermons ſtil] 

remains far inferior to the diſcourſes of Maſſillon 


and Bourdaloue “. 


* From this acknowlegement of M. Maury, that his ideas 
of Tillotſon's ſermons are derived from the imperfe& French 
verſion of Barbeyrac, it would ſeem, that he himfelf has but 
little acquaintance with the Engliſh language; if fo, it muſt 
be preſumed that he is not a competent judge of Engliſh writers, 
and that, therefore, the indiſcriminate cenſures, which he paſſes 
upon our Engliſh divines, muſt, in a great meaſure, be aſcribed 
to his own ignorance of their e and the language in 
which they are written. 

N 2 TILLOTSON 
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TiLLoTSON is more of a theologian than 4 
moraliſt, He ſcarcely ever diſcuſſed any other than 
controverſial ſubjects, He employs the ſame dull 
modes of ſyllogiſm or diflertation ; and merely 
habituates himſelf to an infipid uniformity of 
method. 


I DISCOVER in his diſcourſes no rhetorical move- 
ments, no great ideas, no ſublime ſtrokes: he 
generally divides every paragraph, and has thirty 
or forty ſubdiviſions in cach of his ſermons. His 
particulars are inſipid, futile, and often devoid of 
excellence. In ſhort, Tillotſon is ſo much a 
{iranger to the art of Eloquence, that he ſcarcely 
ever makes an exordium or a peroration. Is this, 
chen, the Orator whom they are bold enough to 
put in competition with our French preachers ? 


| Bur, not to confine ourſelves to indefinite cri- 
f ticiſm, let us haſten to ſubſtantiate the grounds of 
our opinion. | 


I his ſermon on © Prejudices againſt Religion,” 
Tillotſon ſtarts an objection, drawn from the op- 
polition which man finds between his duty and his 
inclinations s. This objection he copies from the 
tragedy of Muſtapha, by Fulke, lord Brooke, 
from which, he recites in the pulpit a ſeries of 
verſes. Is a quotation of this ſort worthy of the 
majeſty of a church: —“ The paſſions,” he adds, 
are a Kind of glue, faſtening us to things low 
and terreftrial t &. Scarcely can one paſs in the 

| < ſtreets, 


8 


| Vol, iv. p. 3. + Vol. i. p. 168. 
[ & TiL.LOTsON's expreſſions are; “ The luſts and paſſions 


| cf men do fully and darken their minds, even by a natural. 
| | | « influence. 
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ce ſtreets, I ſpeak of it from experience, without 
© having his ears aſſailed with ſuch horrible oaths 
<« and imprecations, as would be ſufficient to ruin 
« a nation, were it guilty of no other crime; and 
“ they are not merely ſervants, who break out into 
“ ſuch blaſphemous converſation ; it proceeds alfo 
« from the mouth of their maſters *.“ 


ELSEWHERE, in order to prove that the myſteries 
of religion ought to be believed, although we can 
never comprehend them with mathematical eyi- 
dence, Tillotſon expreſſes himſelf in this manner; 
<< we eat, we drink, every day, although, in my 
% opinion, no one can demonſtrate that his baker, 
his brewer, or his cook, have not put poiſon 
$f into the bread, the beer, or the meat 5.“ 


N 3 Is 


4 influence, Intemperance, and ſenſuality, and fleſily luſts, 
c debaſe men's minds, and clog their ſpirits, make them groſs 
& and foul, liſtleſs and inactive; they ſink us down into ſenſe, 
&« and glew us to theſe low and inferior things; like bird-lime, 
& they hamper and entangle our ſouls, and hinder our flight 
« upwards; they indiſpoſe and unfit our minds for the moſt 
& noble and intellectual confiderations.'* 'TILLOTS0ON, vol. i. 
SERM, 4. 7th ed. Sve. p. 153. 


* Vol. i. p. 173. 

t TiLLoTsoN's words in the Engliſh edition are, 

I ſpeak it knowingly, a man can hardly paſs the ſtreets 
« without having his ears grated and pierced with ſuch horrid 
© and blaſphemous oaths and curſes, as are enough, if we 
cc were guilty of no other ſin, to fink a nation; and this 
© not only from the tribe that wear Jiveries, but from thoſe 
« that go before them, and ſhould give better example,” 
Vol. i. SERM. 3. p. 148. | 

§ Vol. i. p. 112. or, in the Engliſh edition, thus 

& Nay, which is more, men every day eat and drink, though 

« I thiak 
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In this manner did Tillotſon perform the mini- 
ſtry of the word in the age of Dryden, Addiſon, 
Waller, Milton ; and before that ſame Charles II. 
who had heard i in his childhood the moſt illuſtrious 
French Orators l. | 

O Lovis 


< T think no man can demonſtrate out of Euclid or Apollo- 
© nius, that his baker, or brewer, or cook, have not conveyed 
h T poiſon into his meat or drink.” Vol. i. SERM. 1. p. 86. 


Ag. TILLOTSON's character as an Orator muſt be ac- 
knowleged to be ſomewhat problematical. The extravaga 
eulogiums of thoſe, who have extolled him 'as a pattern of 
excellence, and the firſt Orator of England, have, perhaps, 
whetted the edge of our author's ſevere cenſures on his per- 
formances. 


TILLorsox, as a writer, had conſiderable merit; but he 
was not without his faults. His ſtyle is ſo deficient in accuracy 
and elegance, that it will not, in the preſent day of refinement, 
permit him to be held up as a model for imitation. At the ſame 
time, M. Maury appears to be as much prejudiced againſt this 
Engliſh Proteſtant writer, as he is unreaſonably partial to 
thoſe of his own nation and communion, 


An acute and polite writer 50 our own country refuſes to 
Tillotſon the character of an illuſtrious Orator, and thinks 
that no man had ever leſs pretenſions to genuine Oratory than 
this celebrated preacher. One cannot but regret,” ſays he, 
« that Dr. Tillotſon, who abounds with ſuch noble and gene- 
& rous ſentiments, ſhould want the art of ſetting them off | 
« with all the advantage they deſerve; that the ſublime in 
T morals ſhould not be attended with a ſuitable elevation of 
6 language · The truth, however, is, his words are frequently 
« ill choſen, and almoſt always ill placed; his periods are both 
te tedious and unharmonious; as his metaphois are generally 
te mean, and often ridiculous; à fault, which ſeems to be 
6 chiefly owing to his haying had no fort of notion of rheto- 

| « rial 
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O Louis XIV ! What wouldſt thou have 
thought, if the miniſters of the altar had addreſſed 
| N 4 ſuch 


* rical numbers, A noble ſimplicity at the ſame time runs 


% through his diſcourſes.” 
FITzOSBORNE'S Letters, Let. xiv. 


Tus learned Dr. Doddridge, in his“ Character of Engliſh 
4 Divines,” (in MS.) makes the following conciſe remarks 
on Tillotſon :—— ** Some pertinent expreſkons method 
% admirably clear, beyond almoſt any other man. Many 
< ſermons contain nothing remarkable, particularly in his 
* poſthumous works; yet ſome there are equal to any for- 
6 merly publiſhed. His bett pieces are thoſe at the beginning 
© of his firſt and ſecond vol umes; fuch are thoſe “ on evil 
ce ſpeaking,” and * forgiving our er.emies.” He made great 
e uſe of Barrow and Wilkins, with whom compare ſome few 
& of his ſermons. No man ever found ſuch lucky arguments, 
% nor repreſented the adverſary's ſentiments more artfully 
« for confutation.”” | 


Dr. BLajR's ſentiments of Tillotſon are thus expreſſed: 

„% TILLOTSON has long been admired as an eloquent 
£ writer, and a model for preaching, But his eloquence, if 
« we can call it ſuch, has been often miſunderſtood. For, if 
% we include in the idea of eloquence, yehemence and ſtrength, 
« pictureſque deſcription, glowing figures, or correct arrange- 
«© ment of ſentences, in all theſe parts of Qratory the Archbiſhop 
« is exceedingly deficient. His ſtyle is always pure, indeed, 
« and perſpicuous, but careleſs and remiſs, too often feeble 
cc and Janguid ; little beauty in the conſtruction of his ſen— 
sc tences, which are frequently ſuffered to drag unharmoni- 
* ouſly ; ſeldom any attempt towards ſtrength or ſublimity. 
«© But, notwithſtanding theſe defects, ſuch a conſtant vein of 
good ſenſe and piety runs through his works, ſuch an earneſt 
« and ſerious manner, and ſo much uſeful inſtruction conveyed 
« in a ſtyle ſo pure, natural, and unaffected, as will juſtly 
„ recommend him to high regard, as long as the Englith 
„language remains; not, indeed, as a model of the higheſt elo- 
5 quence, but as a ſimple and amiable writer, whoſe manner 18 

« firongly 
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ſuch language to thee in the midſt of thy court 
'What would have been thy ſurprize, if thine ear, 
accuſtomed to the dignified accents of Boſſuet, to 
the elevated and energetic tone of Bourdaloue, to 
the inſinuating melody of Maſſillon, had been 
aſſailed with this groſs and barbarous elocution ? 
With what indignation wouldſt not thou have 
bluſhed for thy country? But thou hadſt the (kill 
of imparting to all the arts the dignity of thy 
character; under thy happy auſpices, all the vari- 
ous kinds advanced towards perfection. Thou 
broughtſt forth to view Orators worthy of ſpeak- 
ing in the name of the Eternal, and never ſhall 
the eloquence of thine age be ſurpaſſed ! 85 


TiLLOTSON writes with as little moderation as 
dignity. 


In every page of his diſcourſes we perceive the 
fanaticiſm of a Proteſtant, who is ſolicitous to 
pleaſe the populace, 


TowaRDs the concluſion of his ſermon „eon 
&© the love of our neighbour,” he makes a ſort of 
recapitulation, with a view to apply the moral of 
his ſubject to the Church of Rome. Who would 
not ſuppoſe, that a ſubject, ſo affecting, would 
inſpire him with tender, and even ns, ſen- 


e ſtrongly expreſſive of great IE and 8 appears 
« in the Abp. negligence may ſometimes be carried fo far, 
* as to impair the beauty of ſimplicity, and make it border 
5 on a flat and languid manner.“ 
BLaIR's Lectures, vol. i. p. 39, 394. 
T1LLOTSON was born 1630—died 1694. 
Vid. BIRCH's Life of * N to his Works, 
timents? 7 
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timents? Obſerve, however, the conſequence he 
draws, after having largely proved the neceſſity 
of loving all men: Whenever we ſpeak of cha- 
„ rity, and of the obligation of loving one ano- 
„ther, we cannot avoid thinking of the Church 
* of Rome; but ſhe muſt recur to our minds, 
particularly at this time, when ſhe hath made 
&« fo freſh a diſcovery, and in a manner ſo well 
“e authenticated, of the regard ſhe hath for us, by 
c the merciful plot contrived againſt us (the pre- 
< tended plot of 1678); ſuch a plot, as may make 
„ the ears of all who hear it related to tingle, 
„render Popery an eternal diſgrace, and cauſe it 
<< to be regarded with horror and execration even 
< to the end of the world * 4,” What ſtyle! what 
ſentiments ! what candor ! what logic t! 

| | — 


* Vol. iii. p. 52. | 

+ In the Engliſh edition thus : 

« We cannot chuſe but think of the Church of Rome, 
95 whenever we ſpeak of Charity, and loving one another 
60 eſpecially having had ſo late a diſcovery of their affection 
« to us, and fo conſiderable a teſtimony of the kindneſs and 
te charity, which they deſigned towards us; ſuch as may juſtly 
„% make the ears of all that hear it to tingle, and render 
a Popery execrable and infamous, a frightful and a hateful 
7 thing to the end of the world.“ Vol. iii. Serm. 2. p. 54. 


t EVERY candid and conſiderate mind ſhould make all due 
allowance for the power of prejudice, and the force of edu- 
cation. Attending to this, we need not be ſurpriſed at the 
warmth with which M. Maury, that zealous advocate for the 
Church of Rome, exclaims againſt Tillotſon as a fanatical 
Proteſtant, 


It were to be wiſhed, that the Abbe had poſſeſſed ſufficient 


Faador for Tillotſon to recolle& the time when he lived, and 
| the 
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LEr none, however, ſuppoſe, that, by adopting 
a method too familiar for critics, I am ſearching 
after ſome careleſs pallages in the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury's ſermons, in order to paſs ſentence 
upon him, only for his faults. I have read the 
whole collection of his diſcourſes.—I have ex- 
tracted thence many quotations of the ſame kind; 
and it would coſt me no more than the trouble of 
tranſcribing them, were I not afraid of fatiguing 
the reader, and if the examples which I have ad- 
duced were not ſufficient to determine his judg- 
ment. | 


the hiſtory of that time. During the greater part of the reign 
of Charles II. and his ſucceſſor James, the nation was kept 
in a conſtant alarm through the machination of Popiſh emiſ- 
faries, and the dread of a Popiſh king. Is it then to be won- 
dered at, if the minds of the contending parties were embit- 
tered againſt each other? and if plots, real or pretended, were 
made the occaſions of mutual recriminations ? 


At this diſtance of time, and after calm and unbiaſſed re- 
flection on the events of Charles II's reign, we ſhall feel 
much more diſpoſed to acquit the Catholics of ſome of thoſe 
plots laid to their charge, and particularly that of 1678, on 
occaſion of which Lord Stafford ſuffered, than at the time, 
and in the violence of party animoſity, it was almoſt 7 
to have done. | 5 
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SECTION XLVIII. 


Of Barrow, Younc, Mapbox, &c.—Stale 
of Pulpit- Eloquence among the Engliſh. 


1 SHOULD have too many advantages if I 
were to inveſtigate the merit of the ſermons of 
BarRow *, another Orator whom the Engliſh 
eſteem and praiſe, although, by their own acknow- 

legement, he be far inferior to Tillotſon. 
I an 


Dr. DoDDRIDGE's character of BaRRow is as follows 
He was the moſt laconic writer among our old divines. His 
£© works contain an amazing number of thoughts, not always 
« well digeſted, or plainly expreſſed, yet ſometimes excellent: 
« he attempted to introduce ſome new words, which, not ſuc- 
* ceeding, appear odd, —There are many uſeful ſcriptures, 
% and fine quotations from the claſſics and fathers, in the 
t margin.—Nothing can be more elaborate. Moſt of his ſer- 
«© mons were tranſcribed three times, ſome much oftner. Many 
of Tillotſon's fineſt ſermons are abridgments and quotations 
te from him, particularly that “ of evil ſpeaking.” The firſt 
oy volume of Barrow's ſermons are the belt.” 

DoppRIDGE's Characters, MS. 


« BaRRow, a mighty genius, whoſe ardour was capable of 
te accompliſhing all it undertook. The tide of his eloquence 
« flows with ſmooth, yet irreſiſtible, rapidity, He treats his 
et ſubje& almoſt with mathematical preciſion, and never leaves 
5 jt till he has exhauſted it. It has been ſaid, that a late moſt 
popular Orator of the Houſe of Lords aſſerted, that he 
{* owed much of the fire of his eloquence to the ſtudy of Bar- 


7 row. M Knox” s Efays, 2885 168. 5 
r. 
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I AM not acquainted with the ſermons of 
YouUNG, in which we ſhould, doubtleſs, diſcover 
that plaintive poetry, that depth of ſentiment, and 
even thoſe eccentric ideas, which the penfive Paſtor 
of Welwyn collected together in his nocturnal 
meditations. But Young does not appear to me 
to have had an imagination ſufficiently pliable and 
verſatile for the Eloquence of the pulpit. 


THz Preachers of Charles II. who happened to 
hear Bourdaloue at Paris, have but faintly imitated 
him ; and even now, when his ſermons are ſpread 
through the whole of Europe, the revolution, 
which they ought to produce in Chriſtian Elo- 
quence, hath not, as yet, taken place amongſt the 
Engliſh *. f | 

Fax 


Dr. BLAIR fays, © BarRow's ſtyle has many faults. It is 
« unequal, incorrect, and redundant; but withal, for force 
ec and expreſſiveneſs, uncommonly diſtinguiſhed. On every 
5 ſubject he multiplies words with an overflowing copiouſneſs; 


- © but it is always a torrent of enz ideas and ſignificant ex- 


<« preſſions which he pours forth.“ 
BrAlk's Lectures, 4to. vol. i. p. 376. 
BARROw was born 1630 died 1677. 
Vid. HiLL's Life of BARRO W. 


* The Engliſh preachers” (ſays a very ſenſible writer,) 
6 are, it is certain, more diſtinguiſhed by their juſtneſs of 
« ſentiment, and ſtrength of reaſoning, than by their ora- 
« torial powers, or talents of affecting the paſſions. More 
« folicitous to convince than perſuade, they chuſe to emplay 
4e their abilities in endeavouring to impreſs the mind with a 
<« ſenſe of the truths they deliver, by the force of argumen- 
« tation, inſtead of rouſing the affections by the energy of 
« their eloquence. We meet with no examples in their wri- 
bs tings of thoſe ſtrokes of paſſion, which penetrate and cleave 

« the 
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te the heart at once, or of that rapid overpowering eloquence, 
© which carries every thing before it like a torrent. They 
** ſeem to have conſidered mankind in the ſame light in which 
«© Voltaire regarded the celebrated Dr. Clarke, as * meer rea- 
<* ſoning machines: they ſeem to have conſidered them as 
<< purely intellectual, void of paſſion and ſenſibility. This 
e ſtrange miſtake may, perhaps, be ſuppoſed to be partly the 
cc effect of the philoſophical ſpirit of the times, which, like alt 
c other prevailing modes, is ſubject to its deliriums ; certain, 
© however, it is, that, while man remains a compound being, 
* conſiſting of reaſon and paſſion, his actions will always be 
* prompted by the latter, in whatever degree his opinions may 
* be influenced by the former.“ 

Durr's Eſay on Genius, B. ii. §. 4 p. 238, 245. 


© The French and Engliſh writers of Sermons proceed upon 
very different ideas of the Eloquence of the Pulpit; and 
t ſeem indeed to have ſplit it betwixt them. A French 
4 ſermon is, for the moſt part, a warm animated exhortation ; 
« an Engliſh one, is a piece of cool inſtructive reaſoning. The 
« French preachers addreſs themſelves chiefly to the imagina- 
c tion and the paſſions; the Engliſh, almoſt ſolely to the 
„ underſtanding. It is the union of theſe two kinds of com- 
« poſition, of the French earneſtneſs and warmth, with the 
« Engliſh accuracy and reaſon, that would form, according 
« to my idea, the model of a perfect ſermon,” 

BLAIR's Ledlures, vol. ii. p. 119. 


c In the pulpit,” ſays Dr. BLAIR, “ the Britiſh divines have 
« diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt accurate and rational 
© compoſitions, which, perhaps, any nation can boaſt of. 
% Many printed ſermons we have, full of good ſenſe, and of 
% ſound divinity and morality ; but the Eloquence to be found 
e in them, the power of perſuaſion, of intereſting and engaging 
ce the heart, which is, or ought to be, the great object of tl.e 
ec pulpit, is far from bearing a ſuitable proportion to the excel- 
& lence of the matter,—There are few arts, in my opinion, 
& farther from perfection, than that of preaching is among us. 
6e In proof of the fact it is ſufficient to obſerve, that an Engliſh 
& ſermon, inſtead of being a perſuaſive animated Oration, 


& ſeldom riſes beyond the ſtrain of correct and dry reaſoning : 
: 6 WRETEAS, 


n.... ens. A Sl 
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. whereas, in the ſerniofis of Boſſuet, Maſſillon, Bourdalouez 


nd Flechier, among the French, we fee a much higher 
n ſpecies of Eloquente aimed at; and in a great meaſure at- 


4 tained; than the Britiſh preachers have in view," The 
« French have adopted higher ideas both of pleaſing and per- 
« ſuading by means of Oratory, though, ſometimes, in the 
« execution, they fail. In Great Britain, we have taken up 


% Eloquence on a lower key; but in our exerution have been 


« more correct. In France, the ſtyle of their Orators is orna- 
« mented with bolder figures; and their diſcoutſe carried on 


« with more amplification, more warmth and elevation. The 


« compoſition is often very beautiful; but ſometimes, alſo; 
<« too diffuſe, and deficient in that ſtrength and cogency which 
« render Eloquence powerful.“ 


« Modern Eloquente is much more cool and temperate than 
„ the Grecian and Roman; and in Great Britain eſpecially, 
« has confined itſelf almoſt whollyto the argumentative and rati- 
&« onal. It is much of that ſpecies which the ancient crities called 
© the © Tenuis,” or © Subtilis;“ which aims at convincing 
and inſtructing, rather than affecting the paſſions, and aſſumes 


L a tone not much higher than common argument and diſ- 


„ courſe,” = | TT 
BLAIR's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 39, 40, 41. 


STILL, however, though much remains to be accompliſhed 


in our iſland in the art of pulpit-elocution, it muſt be confeſſed, * 


that we are by no means deficient in theological diſcourſes, 
which would reflect honour on any country, or in compoſitions, 
which will bear to undergo the ordeal of a correct attic taſte. 
And it appears to be a well-founded, as it is a pleaſing reflec- 
tion, that our pulpit-compofitions have been, for ſome length of 
time, in an improving ſtyle. The Divines of the laſt century 
wanted, it is true, that accuracy and refinement of taſte, which 
characterize ſome of our more modern diſcourſes ; but ſome of 


them abounded in lofty ſentiments and unqueſtionable energy. 


The works of JEREMIAH TayLoR, Hopkins, Howe, 


BATES, and others, have in them traits of genuine Elo- 
quence. In times ſomewhat later, we can boaſt of the ſermons 


of SEED, ATTERBURY, HOADLY, SHERLOCK, SECKER, 
BuTLER, DopprIDGE, WATTS, and others: and in the 
preſent day the names of PoRTEus, Davis, GERRARD, 

| Ovi, 
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Tk Biſhop of Worceſter + in 1752, preached 
2 ſermon on © Inoculation for the Small Pox,” 
which hath been frequently printed at London, 
and ſince, tranflated into French. 


It is afferted, that this diſcourſe influenced the 
public benevolence to endow an 3 for In- 
oculation. 


If, indeed, the Biſhop of Worceſter hath parti- 
ei pated this kind of glory with Vincent de Paul, 
it muſt be acknowleged, that Eloquence could 


OciLvir, LEECHMAN, BLAIR, Fox Dyck, HUNTER, and 
many others, might perhaps be adduced as no bad ſpecimens 
of the height to which the Eloauence of the pulpit hath been 
advanced, As to preachers, perhaps none have acquired by 
their natural Eloquence greater command over their hearers 
than the celebrated Meſſrs, WHITEFIELD and WESLEY; to 
the former of theſe the deſcription and character given by 
M. Mavry to BRIDAIXE (p. 64.) bears, in various reſpects, 
a conſiderable reſemblance. 


The reader is farther referred to ſome ingenious and judicious 
remarks on the late and preſent ſtate of the Eloquence of the 
pulpit and ſermon-writers, in KN Oox's Eſays, vol. ii. No. 164, 
and 168. and in Durr's Efay on Genius, p. 234— 244 


+ The Biſhop of Worceſter, referred to by our author, 
was Dr. MAppox. 


ce He was an excellent preacher, and a great promoter of 
c public charities, particularly the Worceſter Infirmary, and 
cc the Hoſpital for inoculating the Small- Pox, at London. His 
tc ſermon in favour of this latter inſtitution, preached in 1752, 
& was much admired, and contributed greatly to extend the 
4 practice of Inoculation, He publiſhed ſome other ſingle 
& ſermons,-Born about the year 1696—Died in 1759. 


Encyclopœdia Britanica. 
not 
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not abtain a more excellent triumph, This ſer= 
mon is an intereſting diſſertation, and new as to 


its object; but the prelate, who delivered it, will | 
never be placed in the rank of Orators, | 


DEsTITUTE of imagination, and of ſenſibility, 
he wanders into abſtract calculations reſpeRing 
population; into low details about the ſecondary 
fever; and, after having exhauſted all thoſe com- 
binations, certainly more ſuited to a medicinal 
ſchool than a Chriſtian aſſembly, he quotes the 
teſtimonies and authority of Meſſrs. Ranby, Haw- 
kins, and Middleton, ſurgeons of London, of 
whom he ſpeaks with. as much veneration as if 
they were Fathers of the church, 5 


THE more we read foreign Orators, the more 
we perceive the n of the French 


_ preachers. 


THe Spaniards and Germans are yet in the rudi- 
ments of Chriſtian Eloquence. Father SEIGNERY 
has been for ſome time extolled as the Bourdaloue 
of Italy.— He hath been tranſlated. —His moſt 
zealous partiſans have given him up. How, in- 
deed, can we admire ridiculous paſſages and popu- 
lar fables, which we ſhould ſcarcely tolerate in 
inſtructions to country villagers ? 
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Of M : TnoMas, and the Revolution which he 
effetied in the Style of rhetorical Compoſition. 


OTwIiTHSTANDING the ſuperiority of the mo- 
dels, which the age of Louis XIV. hath fur- 
niſhed, as well as the diſtinguiſhed talents of many 
writers, who devoted themſelves to the miniſtry 
of the goſpel, Eloquence ſeemed to be buried in 
the tomb with Maffillon, | 


Mos of the preachers, who ſucceeded him, 
were deſirous of opening to themſelves a new road, 
where they had, at firſt, brilliant ſucceſs, for which 
they have ſince ſeverely ſuffered, They invented 
an affected and effeminate jargon, and, by dint of 
labour, they rendered themſelves unintelligible, 
Ah ! wherefore did they with to baniſh ſimplicity ? 
Was it becauſe they were ignorant that one of 
the ſecrets of rhetorical compoſition conſiſts in 
making uſe of thoſe lively, natural, and varied, 
modes of expreſſion, which are adopted in con— 
verſation, in addition to ſuch a ſelection of words 
as may be always exccllent, without ever being 


far fetched * + ? | 
| A wANT 


* + THE rhetoricians, here ſpoken of, wrote with the moſt 
tedious prolixity, and were equally ſtrangers to the preciſion 
of thought and diction, We perceive in their diſcourſes pom- 
O pous 


TEES Ix: = 
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A wanNT of genius, however, is not what we 
can charge upon theſe corrupters of Chriſtian Elo- 
quence, unleſs we ſhould be of opinion, that, 
owing to their deficiency in this reſpect, they diſ- 
covered too ſtrong an affectation of it. They 
wrote without animation or fire ; they confounded 


the gift of perſuaſion with the art of dazzling; 


and, after having perverted the taſte of the public, 
they have ſuccceded in exciting an admiration of 
their faults. 


ELoQUENCE, become a ſtranger to the works of 
learned men, was ſtill cultivated by a ſmall num 
ber of real Orators, whom popular opinion placed 


far below all thoſe faſhionable declaimers. But, 


in the hiſtory of the arts, there are remarkable 
epochs, when a ſuperior writer recals the public 
attention towards thoſe methods which have been 


pous expreſſions, vulgar ideas, and that affeQation of wit, 
which 1s incompatible with Eloquence, 


% Words are like leaves; and where they moſt abound, 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. 
« Falſe Eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place 
«© The face of Nature we no more ſurvey, 
All glares alike, without diſtinction gay: 
„But true expreſſion, like th' unchanging ſun, 
« Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon, 
ft gilds all objects, but it alters none. 
„ Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 
© Appears more decent as more ſuitable; 
A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs'd, 
* Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs'd : 
« For diff *rent ſtyles with diff rent ſubjects ſort, 
“ As ſev'ral garbs with country, town and court. 
Port's Eay on Criticiſm, v. 312. 
abandoned, 
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abandoned, and draws along with him a number, 
who follow him in the courſe in which he himſelf 


has excelled. 


Suck is the glory, which M. Thomas hath 
had among us. He contributed to the fortunate 
revolution, which has renewed the taſte in Ora- 
tory for panegyrics : in theſe, he hath diſplayed 
as much Eloquence, as Fontenelle had diſcovered 
of penetration ||, He infpired the moſt lively en- 
thuſiaſm for great men. He improved the mind 
by the excellence of his ſentiments, He directed 
his diſcourſes to an uſeful object, He, in a par- 
ticular manner, promoted the utility of his wri- 
tings by collecting them together, and enriching 
them with his Eſſay on Panegyrics.” The 
works of the eulogiſt of Marcus Aurelius ougbt 
to be ever dear to us by fo intereſting and unuſual 

a conjunction of erudition, genius,, and virtue. 


{| FONTENELLE was a celebrated French author, and pro- 
nounced by Voltaire the moſt univerſal genius of the age of 
Louis XIV. He wrote on a variety of ſubje&s, particularly 
a number of panegyrics on the deceaſed members of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, to which he had been appointed perpetual 


ſecretary, 
See New and General Biographical Dictionary. 
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SECTION L. 


Of the Uſe of the Holy Scriptures. 


THE ſtyle, which M. Thomas cultivated, poſ- 


ſeſſes much of that manner, ſo well adapted 
for the pulpit, by the elevation of the ideas, and 
the moral ſtrain, which is generally to be found 
in them. — Do we wiſh: to fee the example of this 
writer become ſerviceable to preachers ? Let us re- 
collect, that, in the corruption of Eloquence, the 
language of Religion was forgotten ; and that, in 


order to impart to our miniſtry its former luſtre, 


we muſt, at once, become ne and Chriſtian 
Orators, 


IT is by inceſſantly reading the Holy Scriptures, 
that we learn to ſpeak that ſpiritual language, 
which diffuſes through .a fermon, repreſentations 


alternately affecting, majeſtic, or terrible. 


Lr us never conſider it as a painful reſtraint, 
that we are happily bound to incorporate the 
ſacred writings into our compoſitions. The Bible 
is for the ſtyle of preachers, that which mythology 
is for the Elocution of poets. In the ſacred vo- 
lumes, there are to be found thoughts ſo ſublime, 


expreſſions ſo energetic, deſcriptions ſo eloquent, 


allegories ſo well choſen, ſentences ſo profound, 
ejaculations ſo pathetic, ſentiments ſo tender, that 
- * We 
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we ſhould adopt them from taſte, if we were ſo 
unhappy as not to ſearch after them from a prin- 
ciple of zeal and picty * 


O 1 A CurisTIAN 


* Without doubt a preacher ought to affect people by 
« ftrong, and ſometimes even by terrible images : but it is 
« from the ſcripture that he ſhould learn to make powerful 
impreſſions. There he may clearly diſcover the way to 
% make ſermons plain and popular, Ne een loſing the force 
« and dignity they oughr always to have.” The ſtudy 
« of the ſacred writings was, in the firſt ages of the church, 
te reckoned to be ſufficient, Hence came that paſſage in the 
_ apoſtolical conſtitutions, which ſays, “ if you want hiſtory, 
6 or laws, or moral precepts, or es eres or poetry, you 
4% will find them all in the ſcriptures.” In effect, it is need- 
& leſs to ſeek elſewhere for any thing that is neceſſary to form 
tc our taſte and judgment of true Eloquence. St. Auſtin ſays, 
cc we ought to exalt and improve our knowlege, by the autho- 
« rity of ſcripture ; and our language, by the dignity of its 
« expreſſions. 


ce The difference betwixt them“ ſthe beſt heathen and in- 
ſpired writings] © will, upon compariſon, be found much to 
et the honour of ſcripture. It ſurpaſſes them vaſtly in native 
« ſimplicity, livelineſs, and grandeur, Homer himſelf never 
« reached the ſublimity of Moſes's fongs ; eſpecially the laſt 
(Deut. xxxii. 1, &c.), which all the Iſraelitiſh children were 
& to learn by heart. Never did any ode, either Greek or. 
Latin, come up to the loftineſs of the Plalms: that one, in 
<« particular, which begins thus; The mighty God, even 
de the Lord, hath ſpoken,” (PC. 1. 1, &c.) ſurpaſſes the ütmoſt 
c ſtretch of human invention. Neither Homer, nor any other 

poet, ever equalled Iſaiah deſcribing the majeſty of God, 
« in whoſe fight the“ nations of the earth are as the ſmall 
« duſt; yea, leſs than nothing, and vanity ;“ ſeeing it is“ He 
cc that ſtretcheth out the heavens like a curtain, and ſpreadeth 
cc them out as a tent to dwell in.“ (Ch. xl. 10, &c.) Some- 
« times this prophet has all the ſweetneſs of an eclogue, in 
ee the ſmiling images he gives us of peace: (See ch. xi. and 
« xxxy,) and ſometimes he ſoars ſo high as to leave every 
« thing 
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A CnRISTIAN Orator may, and even onght to, 


ſeize upon all the riches, which he diſcovers in 
theſe divine books. It is there where plagiariſm is 
permitted him ; and the more treaſures he draws 
from thence, the better are his auditors pleaſed 
with his thefts. | 


« thing below him. What is there in antiquity that can be 
« compared te the Lamentations of Jeremiah, when he ten- 
« derly deplores the miſeries of his country? (v. 2, &c. ch. ii, 
© and ch. iii.) or to the prophecy-of Nahum, when he fore- 
cc ſees in ſpirit the proud Nineveh fall under the rage of an 
te invincible army ? (i. 3, &c.) We fancy that we ſee the 
«« army, and hear the noiſe of arms and chariots. Every thing 
16 js painted in ſuch a lively manner, as ſtrikes the imagina- 
cc tion. The prophet far out does Homer. Read likewife 
« Daniel denouncing to Belſhazzar the divine vengeance ready 
ce to overwhelm him; and try if you can find any thing in the 
« moſt ſublime originals of antiquity, that can be compared to 
4c thoſe paſſages of ſacred writ, In all the reſt of are 
$f there __— a natural aud beautiful variety.” 
'FENELON's 3 P- 115, 124, 127. 


Dr. BLAlR recommends the language of Sacred Scripture 


to Preachers, by ſaying, that, when properly employed, it 
46 js a great ornament to ſermons. It may be employed, either 
« in the way of quotation, or alluſion. Direct quotations 
© brought from ſcripture, in order to ſupport what the preacher 


cc jnculcates, both give authority to his doctrine, and render 


1 


4c his diſcourſe more ſolemn and venerable, Alluſions to re- 


& mark able paſſages, or expreſſions of ſcripture, when intro- 
ce duced with propriety, have generally a pleaſing effect. 
«© They afford the preacher.a fund of metaphorical expreſſion, 
& which no other compoſition enjoys, and by means of which 
tc he can vary and enliven his ſtyle. But he muſt take care 
« that any ſuch alluſions be natural and eaſy; for if they ſeemed 


©& forced, they ap; roach to the nature of conceits.” —Dr. Blair 


refers us for examples to Biſhop Sherlock's „ vol. i. 


ö dic. 1, and to Seed's Sermons, Serm. iv. 


* s Lectures, — ii. p. 115, 176. | 


Quor4- | 
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QuoTaTIons from inſpired authors become au- 
thorities, which render the miniſtry of a Chriftian 
Orator more venerable ; and witneſſes, which he 
derives from heaven or hell, in order to inſtruct the 
earth. 


Wok! Woe to him, if he be aſhamed of the 
goſpel, at the very time when he is preaching it, 
and if, from an indecent and criminal com- 
plaiſance, he dare not name Jeſus Chriſt in that 
pulpit, where he comes to occupy his place! 


AN abundance of new and unknown beauties 
fill remain in the Holy Scriptures to excite the 
Preacher's emulation. 


WHATEVER be the thought which he wiſhes 
to expreſs, he will always find the primary idea, 
at leaſt, in the books of Revelation, if he have 
ſufficient zeal to read them daily, and ſufficient 
diſcernment properly to underſtand them. When 
ſearching for a paſfage which he wants, he thereby 
diſcovers other paſſages, which he reſeryes for the 
ſubjects to which they are adapted. But he ought 
only to make uſe of ſtriking quotations ; becauſe 
it is not neceflary to ſpeak the language of inſpi- 
ration, in order to ſay common things. 


Tre preacher may derive from the Bible hiſto- 
rical compariſons, the only ones which are ſuit- 
able for the ſtyle of the pulpit, where they always 
ſucceed; and thoſe analogies preſent themſelves 
involuntarily to an Orator, who has grown fami- 
liar with the ſacred books, 


O4 MAs$SILLON 
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MassILLON excels in this reſpect. You will 
find, in all his diſcourſes, ſometimes very ſhort 
. compariſons, which throw light upon his idea, 
and, at other times, compariſons of greater length, 
which form admirable frames, in which he incloſes 
the picture of morals, | 


SUCH is that rhetorical turn, which he employs | 
in his ſermon “ on the Word of God,” when he 
attacks that common abuſe of attending upon 
religious inſtruction, only with a view of depre- 
ciating the talents of the Preacher. Maſſillon 
makes a particular application to his hearers. of 
the reproach, which Joſeph addreſſed, in diſguiſe, 
to his brethren : It is not to ſeek for bread, that ye 
ce are come into Egypt; ye are come here as ſpies, 
to obſerve the weak places of this country; ye | 
are ſpies; to ſee. the CAL of the land ye are 
« , 


Tux ſame Orator alſo avails himſelf of this 
figure, in his ſermon upon Backfliding,” when 
he paints the ſituation of the ſinner, who, after 
having been recovered, finally relapſes into his 
criminal habits : Maſſillon compares him to the 
image of Dagon, which, having been thrown 
down before the ark, was forthwith replaced upon 
the altar by the prieſts of the Philiſtines ; “ but 
« the idol having fallen a ſecond time, ufeleſs 
< efforts were made to reſtore this mutilated ſtatue, 
& which remained ſtretched out upon the earth, 
ee and for ever immoveable ; only the flump of Dagon 


6 Gen; xlii. 9. n 


© was 
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& was left to him 4.” The application of the fate 
of Dagon to the deſtiny of finners, furniſhes Maſ- 
fillon with admirable elucidations, which he would 
never have thought of without this Allukon 1. 


TE Abbe BolsMoxr, whoſe ſucceſs has been 
ſo brilliant in the career of Chriſtian Eloquence, 
and principally in the ſpecies of funeral Oration, 
has made a very ingenious uſe of a paſſage of 
ſacred writ, in his Eulogium of Louis XV. 


HE begins with recalling all the misfortunes of 
France, from the beginning of this century, until 
the wiſe and proſperous Miniſtry of Cardinal de 
Fleury; and, in deſcribing the changes which 
took place at this period in Adminiſtration, all 
the branches of which had been diſgraced by 
abuſes of long ſtanding, he riſes to the tone of 
Boſſuet: Louis ſaid to Cardinal de Fleury, as 
C formerly the Lord God to the Prophet Ezekiel, 
4 Breathe upon theſe ſlain, that they may live\. 
« The ſpirit of life ſuddenly enters into the dry 
< and withered bones. A gentle but powerful 
cc motion is communicated to all the members of 
ce this vaſt waſted body; all the parts Fs 


+ 1 Sam. v. 4.— 1 Kings v. 5. Porro Dagon ſolus truncus 
N in loco Cr VuLG, 


Some of our Engliſh ſermons are enriched with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſsful ſcriptural alluſions, .and applications of fcripture-lan- 
guage, as, atleaſt, equal any thing quoted, by M. Maury 
from Maſſillon and Boiſmont.— In ſome of Sterne's works, 
this talent is conſpicuous,,-See the note and quotation from 
Mr. Knox, end of & LVI. 
Ezekiel xxxvii. 7, 9. 


and 


_ 
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* and adapt themſelves to each other: ard the 
sc bones came together, bone to its bane.” | 


I this funeral Oration, there are many admirable 
traits, equally ſublime, aud pictures of the fineſt 


Eloquence, worthy of the Orator, who had de- 
ſervedly obtained univerſal applauſe, in his cele- 


bration of the Queen and the Dauphin, 


SECTION LL 


Of the FaTazgs of the Cuukon. 


CHRISTIAN Orators! Ye are the Miniſters 


of the word of Gop ; ye ought, therefore, to 
draw the ſubſtance of your diſcourſes from the 
ſacred books, and to ſpeak the language of the 
inviſible Preacher, whom ye repreſent. If it be 
true that your lips are the depoſitaries of ſcience, 


how will ye be inſtructive, if ye be not yourſelves 


inſtructed? Ye will at beſt preach a morality 
merely human; ye will never, when diſcourſing 
on divine truths, impart to your ſtyle the energy 
of apt expreſſion, if, to the ſtudy of the ſacred 
volumes, ye do not join the reading of tradition. 


FENELON, 
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FEvnELON, in his © Dialogues concerning Elo- 
quence,” hath charaQeriſed, with equal preciſion 
and taſte, the Fathers of the Greek and Latin 
Church; and the opinion of the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray ought to be law “. 


Wx reckon among the Fathers, many very 
learned writers in profane antiquity, ſuch as 
CLEMENT of Alexandria, ORIGEN, EvstBivus of 
Cæſarca, Ixkou, and AUGUSTINE. 


I am aware, that, in their writings, the purity 
of ſtyle doth not always correſpond with the ex- 
tent of erudition, eſpecially if we compare them 
with Cicero or Demoſthenes, But, according to 
the judicious obſervation of the Abbe de Fleury +, 
when it is intended to appretiate the merits of the 


© See in the Englith tranflation of FENELON' s Dialogues, on 
this point, p. 128-—130, and 142. 

See alſo M. ROLLAaN's ſentiments on this head, and his 
recommendation to the ſtudy of the Fathers, in his Belles 
Leltres, vol. ii. c. iii. $ 4+ p. 354+ 


Dr. BLAlx makes the following judicious remark reſpecting 
thoſe authors denominated ** Fathers of the Church.“ 


Among the Latin Fathers, Lactantius and Minutius Felix 
« are the moſt remarkable for purity of ſtyle; and, in a later 
_« age, the famous St. Auguſtine potlefſes a conſiderable ſhare 
of ſprightlineſs and ſtrength. But none of the Fathers 
« afford any juſt models of Eloquence. Their language, as 
« foon as we deſcend to the third or fourth century, becomes 
« harſh ; and they are, in general, infected with the taſte of that 
sage, a love of ſwoln and ſtrained thoughts, and of the play of 
words.“ | Hs Many vol. i. P. 36. 


* 


+ Second Diſcourſe, 
i Fathers 
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Fathers of the Church, we. muſt not forget the 
time when, nor the country where, they lived; 
nor to contraſt them with their moſt re 
contemporaries, AMBROSE, with SYMMACHUs, BA- 
SIL, with LiBanius; and then we perceive how 
much ſuperior they have been to their age. 


Ix is not, however, requiſite that a Preacher 
ſhould read all tradition. For this, his life would 
ſcarcely ſuffice. But, by making a ſelection of 
two or three Fathers of the church, the moſt con- 
ſonant to his genius; by confining himſelf, more- 
over, to their rhetorical writings, he will find in 
them ideas ſufficiently ſtriking to embelliſh ang 
give weight to his ſermons, | 


ST. JohN CHRyYSosToM is principally deſerving 
of having the choice of a Chriſtian Orator fixed 
upon him. His diction is pure aud ſplendid ; his 
eloquence is tender and perſuaſive ; and he abounds 
ſo much in ſublime deſcriptions, or ingenious ideas, 
that we find paſſages to "ow in _ Page o of * 
writings. 


PoE CIEMENT XI. who, during his Ponti- 
ficate, preached yearly at Rome on Eaſter and 
Chriſtmas days, and the feaſt of St. Peter, had 
the art of making an admirable uſe of Chryſoſ- 
tom's writings, His homilies are an excellent 
aſſemblage of the moſt ſtriking thoughts and pa- 
thetic ſentiments of the Fathers of the Church *. 

BossveT, 


* « As to the ſtyle of ſermons, it offends againſt all rules, 
1e if it be not pathetic, nervous, and ſublime. The path hath 
| © been 


*® 
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BossveT; who, himſelf, may be reckoned among 
the Fathers, and whom, in the preſent day, we 
quote in our ſermons as we do them, ſufficiently 
teſtihes, by his example, how advantageous it is 
for a Chriſtian Orator to ſtudy the Fathers. He 
draws from their writings the moſt profound max- 
ims, the moſt convincing arguments, ſometimes 
even ſublime compariſons, which enrich the Elo— 
quence of his diſcourſes: 


Wo would not be ambitious to have borrowed, 
as he did, this admirable deſcription from S. Au- 
GUSTINE, which repreſents the troubles of human 


e been pointed out by St. Chryſoſtom. He who was always 
« with God, always fed by the milk of the word, and per- 
« fectly acquainted with the human heart, ſpeaks, thunders, 
« ſhakes, and leaves to ſinners no other anſwer but cries and 
« xemorſe. | | 
Pope GAN GANELLTI's Letters, vol. iii. p. $2. 
Abp. Fenelon thus characteriſes Chryſoſtom. —< His ſtyle 
© is copious, but he did not ſtudy falſe ornaments. All his 
ce diſcourſe tends to perſuaſion : he placed every thing with 
judgment, and was well acquainted with the holy ſcripture, 
«© and the manners of men. He entered into their hearts; 
« and rendered things familiarly ſenſible to them. He had 
& ſublime and ſolid notions 3 and is ſometimes very affecting. 
© Upon the whole, we muſt own he is a great Orator.” 
Dialogues concerning Eloquence, dial. iii. p. 143, 144. 
& Among the Greek Fathers,“ ſays Dr. BLAIR, * the 
© moſt diſtinguiſhed, by far, for his oratorial merit, is St. 
« Chryſoftom. His language is pure; his ſtyle highly figured. 
« He is copious, ſmooth, and ſometimes pathetic. But he 
cc retains, at the ſame time, much of that character, which 
© has been always attributed to the Aſiatic Eloquence, diffuſe 
« and redundant to a great degree, and often over-wrought and 
« tumid. He may be read, however, with advantage, for the 
* Eloquence of the pulpit, as being freer of falſe ornaments 
ce than the Latin Fathers.” BLAIR's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 37. 
5 life f 
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| life ? „ Worldlings do not think that they ufe 
< exerciſe, unleſs they difquiet themſelves; nor 
<< that they move, unleſs they make a noiſe. That 
& man, who is complaining of too much labour, 
cc were he delivered from that trouble, could not 
< endure his repoſe. At one time, the day's work 
<< appears to him too ſhort ; at another time, his 
5 <« Jeiſure would be to him a burden: he loves his 
| cc ſervitude, and is pleaſed with his weight; and 
ce this conſtant impulſe, which involves him ina 
« thouſand embarraſſments, prevents him from 
<« pratifying himſelf with the image of unreſtrained 
< liberty. As a tree, ſays St. Auſtin, which the 
« wind ſeems to careſs when ſporting with its 
ba : d& Jeaves and branches, although this wind only + 
| ce bends it with the agitation, and toſſes it, ſome- 
ay t times on one fide, ſometimes on the other, 
with vaſt caprice; you would ſay, however, that 
<« the tree diverted itſelf with the freedom of its 
«© motions; —in like manner,” ſaith this great 
Biſhop, ©* while the men of the world have no 
true liberty, being almoſt always obliged to 
«<< ſubmit to various occupations, which impel 
» them like a wind, they, nevertheleſs, imagine 
<< that they are playing with a certain air of liberty 
* and peace, whilſt giving wot oma to their 
*© vague and fluctuating deſires +,” 


+ Second ſermon for the Thurſday of the ſecond week of 
Lent, upon final Impenitence. —Tanquam olive pendentes 
in arbore, ducentibus wentis, quaſi quadam libertate auræ per- 
fruuntur, vago quodam defiderio ſus. AUGUST, in Eſal. 136. 
vol. iv. p. 1518. 


n — 
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SECTION LN. 
Of Quotations from Profane Authors. 


1 T is ſometimes allowable to quote, in the pul- 

pit, the profane writers of antiquity, provided 
that ſuch citations be not long, nor frequent, nor 
accompanied with hiſtorical relations foreign to 
religion. Z 


Our old preachers flattered themſelves that they 
were very eloquent, when they had collected into 
one barbarous compilation, which they called a 
_ Chriſtian diſcourſe, ſome ſhreds of poetry, elo. 
quence, or hiſtory. | 


THe author of Pulpit-maxims” ingenuouſly 
compares thoſe ſermons blended with the principles 
of religion, and the maxims of paganiſm, ** ts 
©« the Temple at Jeruſalem built with the marble 
* and cedars of king Hiram.“ 


Bur it is no leſs certain, that Chriſtian Elo- 
quence doth not exclude heathen teſtimonies, when 
the Orator is pointing out the duties of morality, 
or the particulars of good conduct, | 


S. BasiL has compoſed a treatiſe, in order to 
prove the utility of reading heathen authors. Boſ- 
ſuet, whoſe learning equalled his eloquence, drew, 

from 
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from time to time, out of thoſe authors, ſublime 
thoughts, which he quoted in the pulpit; and 
Bourdaloue, in his ſermon on *© the love of 
& riches,” hath paraphraſed this maxim of Horace, 


Rem 
Si poſſes refte, fi non, quocumque modo, rem. 


Lr us not, however, make an improper uſe of 
theſe examples. We ſhall never be blamed for 
not having founded our proofs upon a profane 
authority; and we ſhall do an equal injury to 
piety. and taſte, if we relate ideas taken from 
heathens, when we can find them equally well, 
and perhaps better, expreſſed in ſcripture, or in 
tradition, | | + 3 


SECTION LI. 
Of the Studies of a Preacher. 


I WILL not, then, read the Moralifts, the 

Poets, and the Orators, of antiquity, with a 
view of multiplying ſuch heathen quotations, but 
rather, in order to know the human heart, and to 
form my taſte upon the models of Eloquence. This 


ſtudy is more uſeful than the reading of ſermons. 
| Is 
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Is it your aim to excel in Chriſtian Eloquence ? 
—At firſt conſult collections of ſermons. But, 
when once you become converſant with them, 
ſhut thoſe books: they would blunt your imagi- 
nation, and thereby contract your ideas, although 
they may be filled with ſublime paſſages. 


Alu at original compoſition x. Search for ſood 
to nouriſh your mind, without degrading yourſelf 
to a level with plagiariſts. 


Original writers are, and ought to be, great favourites 
© for they are great. benefactors; they extend the republic of 
& letters, and add a new province to its dominion.— The pen 
of an original writer, like Armida's wand, out of a 
& barren waſte, calls a blooming ſpring. An Original, though 
6 but indifferent, yet has ſomething to boaſt ; it is ſomething 
4% to ſay with him in Horace, 


Mes ſum pauper in ere ; 


© and to ſhare ambition with no leſs than Cæſar, who declared 
« he had rather be the firſt in a village, than the ſecond at 
© Rome.“ 


% But why are originals ſo few? Not becauſe the writer's 
« harveſt is over, the great reapers of antiquity having left 
* nothing to be gleaned after them; nor becauſe the human 
© mind's teeming time is paſt, or becauſe it is incapable of 
© putting forth unprecedented births; but becauſe illuſtrious 
© examples engroſs, prejudice, and intinnduts. They engroſs 
© our attention, and fo prevent a due inſpection of ourſelves; 
ve they prejudice our judgment in favour of their abilities, and 
ie ſo leſſen the ſenſe of our own; and they intimidate us with 
&« the ſplendor of their renown, and thus under diifilence 
© bury our ſtrength. Nature's impoſſibilities, and thoſe of 
10 diffidence, lie wide aſunder.“ 
YouNc's Conjectures on original 3 ſtion; v. bis Works, 
vol. vi. p. 70, 71, 73. 


Ne 
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No ſpare time will remain for reading the 
ſermons of others, when we ourſelves apply i in 
earneſt to compoſition, 


PREFER, then, to all thoſe diſcourſes, which 
have been conſecrated by public admiration, works 
no leſs valuable to Eloquence, and much more 
profitable to the preacher.—Such are FENELON's 
Letters, in which this profound moraliſt points out 
every ſingular character, by the knowlege which 
he hath of the human heart; the works of the Abbe 
de FLEURY, Who intereſts by his candour, aſto- 
niſhes by the univerſality of his knowlege, always 
engages when ſpeaking of religion, becauſe it is 
evident that he loves it, and diſplays, without 
oſtentation, a boldneſs of reaſoning, which is, in 
him, the neceſlary conſequence of ſincerity + z— 
ſome excellent books of PokTRovarLt, in which we 

recognize 


+ Abbe de FLEURxT was the author of many excellent 
works, all in French, and very well written. Among theſe 
are, „the Manners of the Jews” (tranſlated into Engliſh by 
Farneworth); alſo “ the Manners of the Chriſtians ;”' an Hiſto- 
rical Catechiſm ; * the Method of Study;“ „ the Inſtitutes 
& of the Eccleſiaſtical or Canon Law; * the Duty of Maſters 
c and Servants.” His principal work, which has been much 
eſteemed, is his © Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory,” 20 volumes in 4to. 


They breathe a ſpirit truly philoſophic. 
See New and General Biog. Diary. 


T Mefirs. de PokT ROYAL, was the general denomination, 
& which comprehended all the Janſeniſt writers; but was how- 
cc ever applied in a more confined and particular ſenſe to thoſe 
« Janſeniſts, who paſſed their days in pious exerciſes and reli- 
« gious purſuits, in the retreat of Port Royal, a manſion fitu- 


te ated at a Merle diſtance from ha It is well known, that 
| | 66 ſeveral 
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recognize the voice of religion, and the poetry of 
the ſacred books ;—the Sinner's Guide, by GRE- 
NADE, in which he alarms the apprehenſions of 
the wicked, and holds them, ſo to ſpeak, ſuſpend- 
ed between the terrors of remorſe, and of divine 
Juſtice the Imitation of JesUs CHRIST ||, a maſ- 
ter-piece of ſimplicity and plainneſs, and * the 
& beſt book,” ſays Fontenelle, which can pro- 
& ceed from the hand of man, ſeeing the goſpel 
© doth not come from thence $;”—in a word, the 
writings of FRAncrs DE SALis, which breathe 
the moſt affecting piety, and where we ſhould find 
ſill more pathos, were there ſomewhat leſs of 
wit f. | 


6 feveral writers of ſuperior genius, extenſive learning; and 
cc uncommon eloquence, reſided in this ſanctuary of letters.” 
' - Mosuerm's Ecclefiaflical Hilory, vol. iv. p. 350. n. 


| By THomas i Kemyrs. His work is perhaps as much 
known and read by Proteſtants; as any other religious per- 
formance of a Catholic writer. He died 1471, aged 91. See 
Dvuein's Hiſtory. 


& Life of Corneille, 


After this imperfe& enumerition of French theological 
writers by our author, it may, with pleaſure be "obſerved, 
that, perhaps, no nation abounds with an equal number 
of ſolid, judicious, and inſtructive diſcourſes, as doth the 
Engliſh. To attempt an enumeration of them would be im- 
poſſible, and indeed needleſs, as every reader will conſult his 
own taſte, 
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SECTION LIV. 


Of Pathos. 


T is by this perſuaſive paths 94 it is by the lan- 
- _ guage of the heart, that we diſcover a writer 
who makes it his practice to read thoſe various 
works of piety ; for it is this happy talent of af- 
fecting, which, doubtleſs, conſtitutes the principal 
object of Chriſtian Eloquence, CEE. 


ALL men have not ſufficient ability to lay hold 
of an ingenious idea; but all have fouls capable 
of being affected with a weighty ſentiment ; and 
never are the hearers more univerſally attentive 
than when the Preacher becomes pathetic +. 
GUARD 


* Pathos, in the French 1*o:40n. Dr. BLAIR gives us the 
idea connected with this term, when he ſays; „The chief 
« characteriſtics of Pulpit-Eloquence are gravity and warmth, 
© The ſerious nature of the ſubjefs requires gravity; their 
« importance to mankind requires warmth. The union of 
ce theſe two muſt be ſtudied by all Preachers, as of the utmoſt 
& conſequence, both in the compoſition of their diſcourſes, 
© and in their manner of delivery, This is what the French 
© call Qz#0n ; the affecting, penetrating, intereſting manner, 
ce flowing from a ſtrong ſenſibility of heart in the Preacher to 
„ehe importance of thoſe truths which he delivers, and an 
« earneſt defire that they may make full impreſſion on the 
1c hearts of his hearers.“ BLAIR's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 105. 


+ On this point let us regard two able judges and eloquent 
writers. The firſt is Pope GANGANELL1, who ſays; ©© As to 
| 1 | ce the 
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GuarD, however, againſt that affected ſenſibi- 
lity, which betrays itſelf by the accents of the 
voice, without penetrating to the very bottom of 
the ſoul; and which is ready to die away in the 
ear of the auditor, when it derives no internal 
animation from the compolition, 


© I REQUIRE not,” ſays Cicero, © a feizncd 
„ compaſſion, nor incentives to ſorrow, but that 
© which is real, flowing from the ſighs of a 
© wounded heart +.” 


AFTER a terrifying paſſage which has diſtreſſed 
me, 1 wiſh the Orator to approach me again with 


ce the ſtyle of ſermons, it offends againſt all rules, if it be 
© not pathetic, nervous, and ſublime, If a Preacher only 
cc inftruct, he does no more than prepare the mind; if he 
« only affect the paſſions, he leaves but a flight impreſſion ; 
ce but if he ſcatter the ointment of grace, while he diffuſes 
cc the light of truth, he has fulfilled his duty.“ 


GANGANELLI's Letters, vol. iii. p. 82. 


Dr. BLaik ſays; The only effectual method to become 
© pathetic, is to be moved yourſelves, There are a thouſand 
< intereſting circumſtances ſuggeited by real paſſion, which no 
art · can imitate, and no refinement can ſupply. There is 
& obviouſly a contagion among the paſſions. 

« Ut ridentibas arrident, fic fleniibus adjlent, 
« Humant vultus. 


«© The internal emotion of the ſpeaker adds a pathos to his 
words, his looks, his geftures, and his whole manner; 
&« which exerts a power almoſt irreſiſtible over thoſe who hear 
c him.—Aficiamur antequam afficere conemur, ſays Quintihan,”” 
BLAlR's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 193. 


+ Non ſimulacra -neque incitamenta doloris, ſed ludtus verus, 
atque lamenta vera et ſpirantia, Orat. lib. 2. 


P-:3 affection 


b 
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affection; to revive my almoſt extinguiſhed hopes ; ; 
and, after having threatened me with an avenging 
God, to ſhe me a God, who pardoneth. | 


SECTION LV, 


Of the Pathos of FENELOY, 


HAT is a charming and flowing Eloquence, 
which, far from exciting violent agitations, 


gently inſinuates itſelf into the foul, and there 


awakes the tendereſt affections; which is a ſucceſ- 
ſion of natural and moving ſentiments, copiouſly 
diffuſing themſelves, ſo that, when experienced, 
the Orator who inſpires them is forgotten, and we 


ſuppoſe that we are converſing with ourſelves. 


Each word increaſes the emotion, and produces a 
certain ſympathy, which affects and expands every 


| heart, 


SUCH is the Eloquence of FENELON. The firſt 
part of his diſcourſe “ On the Conſecration of the 
Ele ctor of Cologne,” is written with the energy 
and ſublimity of Boſſuet; the ſecond denotes a 
ſenſibility, which is peculiar to F enelon. I ſhall 
only mention one example. | 


— 


« O Paſtors ! 


— 
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« O Paſtors ! far from you let the contracted heart 
ce be baniſhed. Enlarge, enlarge, your bowels of 
« affection. Ye know nothing, if ye are only 
« acquainted with the voice of authority, of re- 
& proof, of correction, and with pointing out 
ce the letter of the law, Be fathers; this is not 
<« ſufficient : be mothers ; travail in birth again 
ce till Jeſus Chriſt be formed in the heart .“ 


P 4 SECT1ON 


Ft M. Mavkry, elſewhere, ſpeaks of this amiable author by 
the appellation of „ the immortal Fenelon,” and declares that 
his diſcourſe, upon the conlecration of the Ele&or of Cologne, 
is one of the chief works of modern Eloquence. 

Reflextons ſur les Sermons de M. Bolluet, p. 28. 


The character and method of Fenelon have been thus de- 


ſeribed: He viſited his dioceſe very diligentiy, and preached 


ce in all the churches of it. In his public inſtructions, he 
ce ſuited his diſcourſes to every capacity; ſpeaking to the weak 
ce in an eaſy and familiar manner, whilftt he raiſed his ſtyle 
cc for thoſe who had a more elevated genius. His ſermons 
cc flowed from his heart; he did not write them down, and 
< hardly meditated on them beforehand. He only ſhut him- 
ce ſelf up in his cloſet to obtain by his prayers the knowlegs 
ct he wanted, His only view was to be like a good father, 
« to comfort, to relieve, and to inſtruct his flock. He was a 
& man of extenſive learning, great genius, and of an exquilite 
& taſte and irreproachable morals. - Was born 1651—died 
1715. General Dictionary, in loc. 


In the Eulogium delivered by M. Maury on Abp. FENE“E 
LON, before the French Academy, in 1771, he gives us the 
following, among many other, traits of this great and good 
man.— The eulogium of the Archbiſhop of Cambray is 
« none other than his hiſtory written with faithfulneſs. Here, 
cc there is no occalion to exaggerate or diſſemble. Inſtead of 
& attempting to exceed that public admiration, which he poſ- 
ge ſeſſes, we ſhould be glad if we can but keep pace with it, 

| | | « whiltk 
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SECTION LI. 


Of other Pathetic Orators : —=BouRDaALovE ; 
FLlavian; Las Casas; Canteminais ; 
Ken; Grosvenor ; STERNE, Cc. 


O require of a Preacher diſcourſes written 
F entirely in the pathetic ſtyle, would be to 
adopt very miſtaken ideas of Chrittian Eloquence. 
It is dangerous to enlarge too much in affecting 
paſſages, ©* Commiſeration,” ſays Cicero, ought. 
„to be of ſhort duration, for nothing dries up 
&« ſooner than tears *.” The effect is weakened 
when the auditor is ſuffered to remain too long in 
the ſame ſtate, and when no relief to ſenſibility is 
admitted, nor any ſuſpenſion to Eloquence. 


LABOUR may render the ſtyle correct, forcible, 
harmonious; but induſtry never produces a true 
pathos ; for the more it coſts the Orator to be ani- 
mated and pathetic, the more is his diſcourſe cold 


& whilſt peaking of a man, who was the Orator of the people, 
© and pleaded the cauſe of humanity before kings; of a man, 
© i[lultrious by the renown of his name, the eminence of his 
5 virtues, the ſuperiority of his talents, the importance of his 
© functions, the character even of his errors; of a man, whole 
«© mind was entirely engroſſed in conſulting the happineſs of 
© the human race; all whole peculiarities originated in his 
« genius and his virtue, and who, if he failed in being Ons 
** nceded but to have had an ordinary capacity.“ 
Eloge de teuelon, p. 354, 355. 


Commiſcrationem brevem eſſe oportet, nihil enim licks 
ciliùs argjcit, Ad HERENNIUM, lib. 2. 31. 
| ang 
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and languiſhing.— Beſides, are all ſubjects ſuſ- 
ceptible of tender ſentiments? Our great maſters, 
on ſome occaſions, durſt not venture to purſue 
this method, even when diſcuſſing ſubjects, which 
ſeem to border moſt upon ſenſibility. 


BouRDALOUE has compoſed four different ſer- 
mons upon the death of Jeſus Chriſt, and yet be 
hath not made one ſingle Good Friday ſermon, of 
which the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic ſhould be to 
affect. His genius always led him to conſider the 
h:ftory of the ſufferings of the Son of God in 
another point of view; he, therefore, intimated 
to his hearers, that their ſhedding of tears was not 
the deſign he propoſed. $5* Others have moved you 
&© to pity a hundred times,” ſaid he in his exor- 
dium; “ but, for my part, I am deſirous of 
inſtructing -you.” — Bourdaloue was, nevertheleſs, 
affecting; but he had the ſkill of placing, at pro- 
per intervals, thoſe paiſages, which would no 
longer have had the effect of impreſſing the audi- 
tory, had he heaped them together. 


Tze moſt celebrated models of pathetic Elo- 
quence are the addreſs of FLAVIAN the Biſhop * 


* For an account of FLavian's conduct, and his ſpeech to 
the Emperor, in favour of the inhabitants of Antioch { not 
Theſſalonica], whoſe ſeditious conduct had provoked Theo- 
doſius's threatened vengeance, but which the eloquence and 
eutreaties of Flavian averted. See Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. xvi. 
p- 417—419, and CHRYSOST. Orat. xx. p. 225—234, and 
Hom. xxi. c. 3.See, alſo, the ſubſtance of Flavian's noted 
ſpeech, as reported by Chryſofiom, in RoLLIN's Belles Lettres, 
yol, ii, c. tit. § 2. p. 215—2203 and in MAuRY's Reflexions 
fur les Sermons de M. Boſſuet, p. 329—334 
| to 
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to the Emperor Theodofius, in favour of the inha- 

bitants of Theſſalonica the ſupplication of the 

virtuous Prelate BARTHOLOMEW DE Las CAs As f 

to Philip II. [Ferdinand] againſt the murderers 
| | 55 of 


+ All the writings of Las Caſas ſhew a ſolid judgment, 
& profound learning, true piety, and an excellent heart.“ 
Bugraphical Dictionary. 


te This man, ſo famous in the annals of the new world, 
had accompanied his father, in the firſt voyage made by 
Columbus, The mildnets and ſimplicity of the Indians affected 
him ſo ſtrongly, that he made himſelf an eccleſiaſtic, in order 
to devote his labuurs to their converſion. But this ſoon be- 
came the leatt of his attentions. As he was more a man than 
a prieſt, he felt more for the cruelties exerciied againſt them, 
than for their ſuperſtitions. He employed every method, in 
order to comfort the people for whom he had conceived an 
attachment, or to tolten their tyrants, —He became tie avowed 
patron of the I:dians; and, by his bold interpoſitions on their 
behalf, as well as by thie reſpeRt due io his abilities and cha- 
rafter, he had often the merit of ſetting ſome bounds to the 
exceſſes of his countrymen, He did not tau to remonſrate 
warmly againit the proceedings of Aibuquerque, and, though 
he ſoon found that attention to his own intereſt rendered that 
rapacious officer deaf to admonition, he did not ab ndon the 
wretched people, whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed. He inſtantly 
ſet out for Spain, with the moſt ſanguine hopes of opening the 
eyes, and ſoftening the heart of Ferdinand, by that ſtriking 
picture of the oppreſſion of his new ſubjects, which he would 
© Exhibit to his view. a 


& He eaſily obtained admittance to the king, whom he found 
in a declining ftate of health, With much freedom, and no 
leſs eloquence, he repreſented to him all the fatal effects of the 
repartitionientes, or diſtributions, in the new world, boldly 
charged him with the guilt of having authorized this impious mea- 
ſure, which had brought miſery and deſtruction upon a numerous 
and miſerable race of men, whom Proyidence had placed under 

| his 
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of the Mexicans ; =and the exhortation of CHE- 
MINAIS in behalf of the priſoners. 


Tris diſcourſe of Cheminais is written with as 
much pathos as ſimplicity; but the ideas and 
ſtrokes of Oratory are never raiſed ſo high as to 
reach the ſublime. In it the ſtyle is adapted to 
the ſubject, without forming its principal merit 4. 


CHEMINA1s's manner of writing, ſo full of 
ſweetneſs and tenderneſs, denotes the happieſt 
talent. His ſermons breathe a certain attractive 
and affectionate languor, which muſt ever give us 
occaſion to regret, that this writer, otherwiſe en- 
feebled by habitual infirmities, had not lived long 
enough to finiſh his oratorial career 5. 


his protection. Ferdinand, whoſe mind as well as body were 
much enfeebled by his diſtemper, was greatly alarmed at this 
charge of impiety, which, at another juncture, he would have 
deſpiſed. He liſtened with deep compunction to the diſcourſe 
of Las Caſas, and promiſed to take into attentive conſideration 
the means of redreſſing the evil of which he complained, 


& After this, Ferdinand in a ſhort time dying, Las Caſas 
applied to his ſucceſſor Charles V. but none of the ſchemes of 
this moſt amiable Prelate were crowned with that ſucceſs, 
which his benevolence merited.“ 

RAYNAL's and ROBERTSON's Hiflories, paſſin. 


+} The ſermons of CHEMINA1s are on various ſubjects, and 
are compriſed in four, and ſometimes in five, volumes, 8Y0,— 
They have been much admired.—Cheminais was born 1652, 


and died 1689. 
Vid. Dictionnaire des Predicateurs Francois, in artic. 


& It is to be confeſſed, that there are not ſo many ſpecimens 


ef this ſort of pathetic Eloquence to be found among Engliſh 
writers, 
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writers, as could be wiſhed. Perhaps no nation can boaſt of 
more argumentative and ſenſible diſcourſes, or of abler defences 
of every branch of Chriſtian doctrine and duty. But to find 
that perſuaſive tenderneſs, or what the French call oncion, 
mingled with the ſolidity of argument, and the effuſions 
of piety, is more rare. Biſhop K EN's retired Chriſtian reſembles, 
in a good meaſure, the character aſcribed by our author to the 
writings of Cheminais. In the works of FLAVEL are inter- 
mingled many tender and pathetic expreſſions. The noted 
RIchaRD BAXTER, alſo, though too fond of controverſy, and 
his ſtyle, far from being correct or elegant, has, notwithſtanding, 
in ſome of his practical pieces, and particularly in that one 
Intituled, e Saints everlaſting Reſt, ſome fine and affecting 
paſſages. He only wanted ““ his genius to be curbed by ſalu- 
& tary checks,” to have obtained, in his practical works, the 
character of a pathetic writer. There is in Howz's © living 
„ temple,” a grand and beautiful metaphorical deſcription of 
human depravity under the idea of a ruinous temple (p. 155) ; 
and in Biſhop SHERLock's diſcourſes, a fine and much admired 
piece of Eloquence, where the character of our Bleſſed Lord 
is contraſted with that of the impoſtor Mahomet (v. i. p. 271) 
though, perhaps, neither of theſe can be property claſſed as 
pathetic pieces. | 


Where ſhall we find any paſſages more excellent and pathetic 
in their kind, than in Dr. GrRosveNnoR's ſermon, intituled, 
5 the Temper of Jeſus towards his Enemies?“ 


The ingenious Dr. Knox has the following ſenſible obſer- 
vations on the pathetic ſtyle, particularly as it is to be found in 
ſcripture, and in the works of STERNE : 


« There muſt be a charm added by the creative power of 
genius, which no didactic rules can teach, which cannot be 
« adequately deſcribed, but which is powerfully felt by the 
© vibrations of the heart-ſtrings, and which cauſes an irreſiſtible 
© overflowing of the oe word T1y%, the ſacri. fontes lachry- 
© marum. 


% Florid diftion and pompous declamation are, indeed, 
© found to be the leaſt adapted of all modes of addreſs to affect | 
6« the 
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e the finer ſenſibilities of nature. Plain words, without epithets, 
« without metaphors, without ſimilies, have oftener excited 
_ © emotions of the tendereſt ſympathy, than the moſt laboured 
** compoſition of Corneille. A few words of ſimple pathos 
« will penetrate the ſoul to the quick, when a hundred lines 
of declamation ſhall affail it as feebly and ineffectually, as 
*« a gentle gale the mountain of Plinlimmon. 


< A writer oſ taſte and genius may avail himſelf greatly in 
<< pathetic compoſitions, by adopting the many words and 
„ phraſes, remarkable for their beautiful ſimplicity, which are 
© interſperſed in that pleaſing, as well as venerable book, the 
* Holy Bible. Beſides its aſtoniſhing ſimplicity, it _ many 
&* a paſſage exquiſitely tender and pathetic. 


«© Throughout all the works of STERNE, there are interſperſed 
&© exquiſite touches of the pathetic. His pathetic ſtories are 
« oreatly admired. The pathetic was the chief excellence of 
& his writings; his admirers will be diſpleafed if we were to 
& add, that it is the only one which admits of * ap- 
ce plauſe.“ KNoOox's Eays, No. 145. | 


&« STERNE, who, though he is juſtly condemned for his 
« libertiniſm, poſſeſſed an uncommon talent for the pathetic, 
« has availed himſelf greatly of the ſcriptural language. In 
6 all his moſt affecting paſlages, he has imitated the turn, ſtyle, 
* manner, and ſimplicity, of the ſacred writers, and in many 
«© of them has tranſcribed whole ſentences. He found no lan- 
« ouage of his own could equal the finely expreſſive diction 
© of our common tranſlation, I will quote only one or two 
© inſtances of his imitations of ſcripture, taken from the moſt 
c admired pieces in the tender ſtyle.—“ Maria, though not tall, 
&« was, nevertheleſs, of the firſt order of fine forms. Affliction 
© had touched her looks with ſomething that was ſcarce earthly, 
* and ſo much was there about her of all that the heart wiſhes, 
© or the eye looks for in woman, that could the traces be 
© ever worn out of her brain, or thoſe of Eliza out of mine, 
6 ſhe ſhould not only eat of my bread, and drink of my cup, 
«© but Maria ſhould lie in my boſom, and be unto me as a 
daughter.“ poor, luckleſs maiden ! tmbibe the 
oil 
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4c oil and wine, which the compaſſion of a ſtranger, as he 
* ſojourneth on his way, now pours into thy wounds. The 
« Being, who has twice bruiſed thee, can only bind them up 
4 for ever.“ Again, in his deſcription of the captive, © Ag 
« darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeleſs eye 
4 towards the door, then caſt it down, ſhook his head, and 
cc went on with his work of affliftion. I heard his chains upon 
« his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little ſtick upon 
d the bundle. He gave a deep ſigh. I ſaw the iron enter into 
& his ſoul.” lt would be eaſy to adduce many other inſtances, 
ce in which a writer, who eminently excelled in the power of 
c moving the affections, felt himſelf unequal to the taſk of 
« advancing the ſtyle of pathos to its higheſt perfection, and 
ce ſought aſſiſtance of the Bible.“ ; 

Knox's E/ays, No. 154. 


For more inſtances of the pathetic ſort, the reader is referred 
to Sterne's well known ſtory of © Le Fevre,” in which is that 
beautiful paſſage, ** The accuſing ſpirit, which flew up to 
heaven's chancery with the oath, bluſhed as he gave it in ; and 
the recording angel, as he took it down, dropped a tear upon 
the word, and blotted it out for ever.” TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
vol. iii. c. 49.— To this may be added the ſtory of © Maria,” 
in do. vol. iv. c. 83. —and the affecting and beautiful tory of 
« La Roche,, in the MiRRoR, vol. ii: p. 39-62, Alſo; 
sc the ſtory of Mercator, in the ADVENTURER, | 


To theſe may not be improperly added a ſpecimen of affet- 
ing Eloquence in an American Indian. © I may challenge,“ 
ſays Mr. JEFFERSON, * the whole Orations of Demoſthenes 
« znd Cicero, and of any more eminent Orator, if Europe 
t has furniſhed more eminent, to produce a ſingle paſſage 
« ſuperior to the ſpeech of Logan, a Mingo chief, to Lord 
© Dunmore, when Governor of Virginia. The following inci- 
« dents that occurred in the ſpring of the year 1774, were the 
© occaſion of it. A robbery and murder had been committed 
4 on the inhabitants of the frontiers of Virginia, by two In- 
« dians. The neighbouring whites, according to their cuſtom, 
© undertook to puniſh this outrage in a ſummary way. A 
be party was collected, and proceeded in queſt of vengeance, 

Unfortunately, 
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«© Unfortunately, a canoe of women and children, with one 


© man only, was ſeen coming from the oppoſite ſhore, un- 
t armed, and unſuſpecting an hoſtile attack from the whites. 
«© The moment the canoe reached the ſhore, the white party, 
«© who had been concealed, ſingled out their objects, and, at 
« one fire, killed every perſon in it. This happened to be the 
« family of Logan, who had been long diſtinguiſhed as a 
& friend of the whites, This unworthy return provoked his 
© vengeance, He accordingly ſignalized himſelf in the war 
© which enſued, A deciſive battle was ſoon afterwards fought, 
© in which the Indians were defeated and ſued for peace. 
Logan, however, diſdained to be ſeen among the ſuppliants. 


„gut, left the ſincerity of a treaty ſhould be diſtruſted, from 


« which ſo diſtinguiſhed a chief abſented himſelf, he ſent by 
« a meſſenger the following ſpeech to be delivered to Lord 
“% Dunmore.” 


„J appeal to any white man to ſay if ever he entered 
& Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat: if ever 
et he came cold and naked, and he clothed him not.“ 


« During the courſe of the laſt long and bloody war, Logan 
cc remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was 
& my love for the whites, that my conntrymen pointed, as 
te they paſſed, and ſaid, © Logan is the friend of white men.“ 
© I had even thought to have lived with you, but for the 
« injuries of one man, Colonel Creſap, the laſt ſpring, in 
ce cold blood, murdered all the relations of Logan, not ſparing 
© even my women and children. There runs not a drop of 
« my blood in the veins of any living creature. This called 
c on me for revenge. I have ſought it: I have killed many 


6 have glutted my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at 


te the beams of peace. But do not harbour a thought that 
& mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will 
cc not turn on his heel to ſave his life, Who is there to mourn 


« for Logan ?——Not one. 
JEFFERSON's Hiftory of Virginia. 
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SECTION LVIL 


Of the Peroration. 


| I F Pathos be requiſite in a Chriſtian diſcourſe; 


it is undoubtedly in the Peroration. There, 


the Orator ought to ſet in motion all the ſprings 
of ſenſibility, and to ſtrike the greateſt ſtrokes of 


Eloquence, Rs | 


ALL moral ſubjects tend to pathetic conclufions, 
The attention of the auditory, which always 


revives towards the cloſe of the ſermon, invites 


the Chriſtan miniſter to finiſh inſtruction by 
moving and energetic repreſentations, which may 
powerfully affect the conſcience, and leave an in- 
delible impreſſion upon every mind, 


- SoME rhetoricians have laid it down as an eſta- 


bliſhed maxim in the art of Oratory, to recapitu- 


late, in this part of the diſcourſe, the principal 
arguments, and to offer an analyſis of them. | 


I MAKE bold to object to this method, which 
neither Demoſthenes nor Cicero ever followed. 


IF this recapitulation of the proofs ought to ter- 


minate a diſcourſe, ought it not eſpecially to be 


adopted at the Bar? 


I 


* 


ad 2 Tt 
8 
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Fs would be to no purpoſe to object to me here 
the example of Cicero, in his beautiful Oration 
againſt Verres. The Orator ſucceſſively invokes, 
in his Peroration, all the Gods and Goddeſſes, whoſe 
temples this robber had pillaged, and, by this 
means, he draws a more ſtriking picture of his 
profanations. But what then ? are thoſe ſublime 
apoſtrophes an analyſis of his pleading ? 


Cicero had proved, at the beginning, that 
Verres had no military genius, and that he was 
equally incapable of commanding a fleet, or an 
army; he had afterwards gone over the exceſſes of 
his debaucheries, his avarice, and his cruelties 
towards the Roman citizens, whom he cauſed to 
be crucified upon the coaſts of Sicily, their faces 
being turned from the Roman ſhore. 


Now Cicero omits all theſe outrages at the con- 
cluſion of his diſcourſe, and only reproaches the 
accuſed with his ſacrileges. 


_ Ir is not, therefore, true, that the Roman 
Orator preſents to his judges a ſummary of his 
ſpeech in this Peroration, 


Ou moſt illuſtrious Orators, when concluding 
a ſermon, never recapitulate the plan and argu- 
ments of the ſubject. 


MaAssIILoN, I confeſs, haſtily runs over ſome 
of his ideas in the Peroration of his diſcourfe, 
on the certainty of a future ſtate ;*” but he does 


not grow languid, when he touches upon the con- 
tradictions 
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tradictions with which he charges the wieked; 
and he quickly extricates himſelf by ſome moving 
paſſages. 


Brs1Des, one ſingle example ſhould not ſuffice 
for eſtabliſhing a general rule. What! ought we 
then to follow Maſſillon and Bourdaloue, when even 
they would be ſhackled by a proceeding ſo didactic 
and uniform? Who doth not perceive, that ſuch 
ſort of corollaries would leave both the preacher 
and the congregation unaffected ? | 


THe Orator's concluſion muft not be confined 
to ſimple fpeculative conſequences. He has done 
nothing as yet when he has proved the truth of 
his principles. This is the point from which he 
ſhould proceed, in order to ſubdue the paſſions, 
that the ſinner may retain no excuſe, and that 
conviction may bring him to repentance. 


Now, that you may produce ſuch effects, take 
leave of your proofs and your diviſions, and be 
aflured, that whatever is repeated, enfeebles. 


CoMmMeENT upon ſome' verſes of a pſalm relative 
to your ſubjeQ, and in the compunRtion, or in 
the weaknefles of David, point out the remorſe 
and ſceret troubles of all. Exhort, inſtruct, con- 
fute, by varied repetitions, and ſuch as may in— 
tereſt the feelings of the different claſſes, of which 
tociety is compoſed. Diſplay all the ſtrength of 
pour genius to prove that happineſs * not con- 
ſiſt in pleaſure, but. in virtue. | 


WHarT, 
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Wu ar; in ſhort, ſhall I ſay to you Forget 
method forget art itſelf. Lift up your heart to 
Gop by an affectionate prayer. Become the in- 
terceſſor on behalf of your auditory; and that 
multitude, who reſiſted your threatnings, may be 
conſtrained to yield to the effuſions of "you Chri- 
ſtian . 


— — 


2 x 2 + — — 2 By | 
1 

SECTION LVII. =, 
Of Memory. | 


o may, in vain, have received from nature, 
this happy gift of perſuading and moving; in 
vain may you have brought your talent to per- 
fection by the ſtudy cf rules; you may attain to 
Eloquence in writing ; ftill you would never ſpeak 
like an eloquent man; if you were impeded in the 
delivery of your diſcourſe by the OY of your 
memory. 


CiceRo calls this faculty ©* the treaſure of the 
« ſoul *; and he always reckons it among the 
qualities eſſential to an Orator, 


Memoria theſaurus eft mentis. De Orat. 27. 


9 Wnar 
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WHAT is not clearly underſtood is badly re- 
peated ; for, to a ſtiff pronunciation, which is 
already become too perceptible in Chriſtian pulpits, 
there is added a want of freedom, which wearies 
the congregation “. 


WHEN once hearers experience this diſguſt, 
they are afraid of meeting with a ſimilar embar- 
raſſinent, and never liſten afterwards without 
uneaſineſs. Hence it follows, that a defect of 
memory, which is by no means injurious to the 
merit of the Orator, does infinite injury to the 
ſucceſs of the diſcourſe. | 


Neves, therefore, conſider the time loſt, which 
you may devote to this mechanical ſtudy. It is 
not this time which you loſe, but it is the Jabous 
of compoſition, which becomes fruitleſs, if you do 
not carefully make yourſelf maſter of a ſermon on 

which you have beſtowed much pains ||. 
| BOURDALOVE 


* Quel deplaifir de voir l' Orateur entrepris 
Relire dans la voũte un fermon mal appris! 


* Thoſe,” ſays Dr. Warrs, “ who are called to ſpeak in 
% public, are much better heard and accepted, when they 
4% can deliver their diſcourſe by the help of a lively genius and 
« ready memory, than when they are forced to read all that 
4 they would communicate to their hearers. Reading is cer- 
% tainly a heavier way of conveying our ſentiments; and there 
& are very few meer readers, who have the felicity of pene- 
* trating the ſoul, and awakening the paſſions of thoſe who 
& hear, by ſuch a grace and power of Oratory, as the man, 
« who ſeems to talk every word from his very heart, and poure 
* out the riches of his own knowlege upon the people around 
« him, by the help of a free and copious memory. This 

1 5 | & gives 
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BovurDALovE and Maſſillon, both of them born 
with treacherous memories, were obliged to have 
recourſe to their manuſcripts during almoſt the 
whole period of their exerciſing the ſacred mi- 
niſtry ; but they perceived at that time, with a 
degree of mortification, how much they diminiſhed 
the pleaſure, which people received in hearing 
them, The Biſhop of Clermont, from thence, 
conceived ſuch a diſlike for the pulpit, that he 
was unwilling to mount it during the twenty-five 
laſt years of his life; and it is a fact, that, when 
urged one day to declare to which of his ſermons 
he gave the preference, he very ſhrewdly replied, 
„ to that which I know the beſt 1.“ 


Q;3 >: | EUR 


« gives life and ſpirit to every thing that is ſpoken, and has a 
„ natural tendency to make a deeper impreſſion on the minds 
« of men: it awakens the dufleſt ſpirits, cauſes them to re- 
5 ceive a diſcourſe with more affection and pleaſure, and adds 
« a ſingular grace and excellency both to the perſon and his 
6 oration.” 

Wars on the Improvement of the Mind, vol. i. 8vo. p. 247. 


1 To corroborate our author's remark reſpecting Bourdaloue 
and Maſſillon having treacherous memories, let it be remarked, 
that „it is often found, that a fine genius has but a feeble 
«© memory; for, where the genius is bright, and the imagina- 
« tion vivid, the power of memory may be too much neg- 
4 lected, and Joſe its improvement. An active fancy readily 
% wanders over a multitude of objects, and is continually en- 
« tertaining itſelf with new-flying images; it runs through 
46 number of new ſcenes, or new pages, with pleaſure, but 
« without due attention, and ſeldom ſuffers itſelf ro dwell 
long enough upon any of them to make a deep impreſſion 
thereof upon the mind, and commit itſelf to everlaſting 
«© remembrance. This is one plain and obvious reaſon, why 
s there are ſome perſons of very bright parts and active icy 
| | x Wong 
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Tu cuſtom of repeating from memory hath 
brought forward in the -road of ſacred Eloquence, 
that multitude of preachers, who, through indo- 
lence, or defect of talents, deliver the ſermons of 
others, | 


As for ſuch, their miniſterial labours are wholly. 
confined to the painful and unpleaſant taſk of im- 
printing in their memory diſcourfes, which they 
bave not had the trouble or the pleaſure of com- 
poſing. Memory equalizes all Chriſtian Orators | 
before the eyes of the people, and ſerves as a ſup- 
plement to genius. 


Bur this de inconvenience may promote 
religious inſtruction, without preventing the im- 
provement of the art of preaching ; and it may be 
inferred, that he, who preaches the ſermons of 
others, does ſo from an Inability to produce better 
himſelf. 


SHOULD it ever be the caſe, that the miniſters 
of the goſpel would wiſh to reſt ſatisfied with 
reading religious inſtructions from the pulpit, their 
hearers would become fewer, and their diſcourſes 
leſs ſucceſsful ; for memory reſembles a ſudden 


te who have but very ſbort and narrow powers of remembrance ; 
© for having riches of their own, they are not ſolicitous to 
2 borrow,” Ibid, p. 2 50. 


Uſeful directions for the improvement of the memory, will 
be found in Warrs on the Improvement of the Mind, vol. i. 
c. XVil. p. 245, $vo.; in MASON on Self -knowlege, c. xv. p. 
| 131, 8vo.—and in ROLLIN's Belles Lettres, B. I. c. iii. 5 4. 

5. 244 8 | | 5 
pe inſpiration, 
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inſpiration, whereas reading is only a cold com- 
munication 8. 


& Tf the praRice of preaching ſermons memoriter be ob- 
| JeQtionable, the practice of reading them verbatim is ſtill more 
ſo. Againſt the former method, which M. Maury ſeems to 
approve of, it may be objekted, that it renders preaching a 
great labour— that if the preacher forget one word, he per- 
plexes himſelf, and confuſes the auditory—and that it puts a 
reſtraint upon pronunciation, action, and the movement of the 
paſſions, while the mind is wholly taken * with recollect ion 
and repetition. 
See PERKINS's Art of e vol. ii. c. 9. 


A ſlaviſn attachment to written notes, which bas become ſo 
prevalent in the preſent day, both among the eſtabliſned and 
diſſenting clergy, unqueſtionably tends to enervate the energy, 
which ſhould accompany the delivery of ſermons, and, in ſome 
meaſure, to weaken and oy the deſired effects, 


The judicious reflection of our author concerning the con- 
ſequences of ( miniſters reſting ſatisfied with reading religious 
* inſtructions from the pulpit,” has great weight in it, and 
ſhould be ſeriouſly conſidered by miniſters, whoſe concern it is 
to be yſeful. Facts ftrongly corroborate the juſtneſs of his 
reaſoning. The moſt accurate and ſenſible diſcourſes of meer 
readers are diſregarded, and their hearers are comparatively 
few, while the diſcourſes of others, which appear to flow ** ex 
bc jmo pectore, though, perhaps, leſs accurate and elegant, 
are liſtened to with pleaſure and avidity. In this reſpect, 
human nature is the ſame in every country, and will continue 
to be ſo till che end of time. 


Thikt the 8 hints, which the tranſlator throws out, with 
all rence, may nat appear to loſe the weight and ſupport 
of authority, the reader is preſented with the following ſenti- 
ments of wiſe and capable judges, 


Q4 We 
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We ſhall begin with Horace, who tells us, in general, 
that the ſpeaker, who has thoroughly digeſted his hee, will 
be at no great loſs for ſuitable expreſſions ; ; 


_e Verbaque PAY rem non invita ſequentur.” | 
HoR. Ars Poet. l. 317. 


Let us next attend to the united ſuffrages of two reſpectable 
dignitaries of the Church of England. — BIiſhop WILkIVs ſays, 
« As for compoſing, it will not be convenient for a conſtant 
de preacher to pen all his diſcourſe, or to tie himſelf to phraſes 3 
F when the matter is well digeſted, expreſſions will eaſily 

0 follow, whereas to be confined to words, beſides the oppreſ- 
« hon'of the memory, will much prejudice the operations of 
* the underſtanding and affections. The judgment will be 
% much weakened, and the affections dulled, when the memory 
« js overburdened. A man cannot ordinarily be ſo much 
t affected himſelf, and conſequently he cannot affe& others, 
« with things he ſpeaks by rote ; he ſhould take ſome liberty 
<« to proſecute a matter according to his more immediate ap- 
4 prehenſions of it; by which many particulars may be ſug- 
« geſted, not before thought of, according to the working of 
« his own affections, and the various alterations that may ap- 
& pear in the auditory ; and beſides, they will breed a waggnena, 
& ſuch a fitting confidence as ſhould be in that Orator, who is 
te to have a power over the affections of others, of which ſuch 
* 2 one is ſcarce capable,” WILKkiNs's Eccleſi aft. $ 2.—To 
the ſame effect, ſee FENELON's Dialogues conce? — N 
aial. ii. p. 78, ec. | 


Biſhop BURNET gives us his ſentiments on this ſubject, as 
follow: This leads me to conſider the difference that is be- 
« tween reading and ſpeaking of ſermons, Reading is pecu- 
ce Iliar to this nation, and is endured in no other. It has in- 
« deed made our ſermons more exact, and has, thus produced 
© many volumes of the beſt that are extant. But, after all, 
&« though ſome few read ſo happily, pronounce ſo truly, and 
cc enter ſo entirely into thoſe affections, which they recom- 
10 mend, that, in them, we ſee both the correctneſs of reading, 
* and the ſeriouſneſs of ſpeaking ſermons; yet every one is 
not ſo happy; ſome by hanging their heads perpetually over 
66 their notes, by W as they read, and by a curſory 

- K voning 
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* running over them, do ſo leſſen the matter of their ſermons, 
that, as they are generally read with very little life or affe&ion, 
« ſo they are heard with as little regard, or eſteem. Thoſe 
& who read, ought certainly to be at a little more pains, than, 
* for the moſt part, they are, to read true; to pronounce with 
< an emphaſis; to raiſe their head, and to direct their eyes 
ce to their hearers: and if they praiſed more, alone, the juſt 
« way of reading, they might deliver their ſermons with much 
© more advantage. Man is a low fart of creature: he does not 
40 (nay, the greater part cannot, ) conſider . things in them- 
&« ſelves, without thoſe little ſeaſonings that mult recommend 
cc them to their affections. Beſides, the people, who are too 
5 apt to cenſure the clergy, are eaſily carried into an obvious 
65 reflection on reading, that it is an effect of lazineſe, 
F 8 BuRNET's Paſtoral Care, S ix. 


THE learned Dr. WaTTs, in his Thoughts, intituled, 
ct Words without Spirit,” deſcribes the following character: 
4 LECTORIUS is a pious man, and worthy miniſter in a country 
6 pariſh ; his diſcourſes are well formed, his ſentiments on 
ic almoſt every ſubje& are juſt and proper, his ſtyle is modern, 
« and not unpolite, nor does he utterly negle& the paſſions 
ce in the turn of his compoſures; yet I cannot call him a good 
« preacher, for he does not only uſe his written notes to ſecure 
c his method, and to relieve his memory, but he ſcarce ever 
© takes his eye from off his book to addreſs himſelf with life 
* and ſpirit to the people: for this reaſon, many of his hearers 
« fall afleep; the reſt of them ſit from January to December, 
&« regardleſs and unconcerned; an air of indolence reigns 
et through the faces of his auditory, as if it were a matter ot no 
cc importance, or not addreſſed to them, and his miniſtrations 
te have little power or ſucceſs, In his laſt ſermon, he had a 
© uſe of reproof for ſome vices which were practiſed in a public 
« and ſhameleſs manner in his pariſh, and he thought that 
«« theſe fins ought not to eſcape a public rebuke, The para- 
« graph was well drawn up, and indeed it was animated with 
« ſome juſt and awful ſeverities of language; yet he had not 
courage enough to chide the guilty, nor to animate his voice 
with any juſt degree of zeal. However the good man did 
his beſt, he went into the pulpit, and read them a chiding. 


66 His 


_ r R 
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4 His conduct is juſt the ſame when he deſigns his des in 
« his paper to any of the ſofter paſſions; for by the coldneſs 
< of his pronunciation, and keeping his eye ever fixed on his 
<< notes, he makes very little impreſſion on his hearers. When 
« he ſhould awaken ſenſeleſs and obſtinate ſinners, and pluck 
ce them as brands out of the burning, he only reads to them 
te out of his book ſome words of pity, or perhaps a uſe of 
4 terror; and if he would lament over their impenitence and 
#* approaching ruin, he can do no more than read them a 
© chapter of lamentation, | 


Since there are ſo many of the kindred of Lectorius in our 
© nation, it is no wonder that ſome of them ariſe to vindicate 
« the family and their practice. Do not the Engliſh ſermons, 
ce ſay they, exceed thoſe of other nations, becauſe they are 
t compoſed with ſo much juſtneſs and accuracy, and by careful 
& reading they are delivered wtth great exactneſs to the pepple, 
« without truſting one ſentence to the frailty of the memory, 
& or the warmth of ſudden imagination? - I am ſure it may 
« be replied, that if the Engliſh ſermons exceed thoſe of our 
c neighbours, the Engliſh preachers would exceed themſelves, 
<« if they would learn the art of reading by the glance of an 
« eye, ſo as never to interrupt the force of their argument, 
nor the vivacity and pathos of theix pronunciation ; or if 
« they made themſelves ſo much maſters of what they had 
« written, and delivered it with ſuch life and ſpirit, ſuch free- 
f* dom and fervency, as though it came all freſh from the head 
* a ig heart. It is by this art of pronouncing, as well as 
« ba warm compoſure, that ſome of the French preachers 
e reign over their aſſemblies, like Cicero or Demoſthenes of 
& old, and that, with ſuperior dignity and power, as is ſeldom _ 
& ſeen now-a-days in an EagHG audience, whatſoever eſteem 
7 © may be Jo to our n 


A paper with the moſt pathetic lines written upon it, has 
no fear or hope, no zeal or compaſſion; it is conſcious of 
e no deſign, nor has any ſolicitude for the ſucceſs; and a mere 
* reader, — coldly tells the people what his paper ſays, 

& ſeems 
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00: ſeems to be as void of all theſe neceſſary qualifications, as his 


Fe. paper is. 
TONES" s Mi liſcellancous Thoughts, No. xxvi. p. 104—106. Son, 


Dr. BLAlx ſhall conclude the authorities quoted upon this 
point : 


© With regard to the Pulpit, it has pertainly been a great 
te diſadvantage, that the ban of reading ſermons has pre- 
« yailed ſo univerſally in England. This may, indeed, have 
© introduced accuracy; but it has done great prejudice to 
«« Eloquence; for a diſcourſe read, is far inferior to an Ora- 
ce tion ſpoken, It leads to a different ſort of compoſition, as 
cc well as of delivery; and can never have an equal effe& 
10 upon any audience. The odium of the different ſects, about 
< the time of the Reftoration, drove the eſtabliſhed Church 
&« from that warmth which the ſectaries were judged to have 
« carried too far, into the oppoſite extreme of a ſtudied cool- 
ce neſs, and compoſure of manner. Hence, from the art of 
66 perſuaſion, which preaching ought always to be, it has 
& paſſed, in England, into meer reaſoning and inſtruction ; 
« which not only has brought down the Eloquence of the 
| 60 Pulpit to a lower tone than it might juſtly aſſume ; but has 
4 produced this farther effect, that, by accuſtoming the public 
6 ear to ſuch cool and diſpaſſionate diſcourſes, it has tended 
6c to faſhion other kinds of public ſpeaking upon the ſame 
& model.“ 
BLAIR's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 43, 44. 


The ſame author ſays elſewhere, “ that the practice of read- 
ce ing ſermons is one of the greateſt obſtacles to the Eloquence 
F of the Pulpit in Great Britain, where alone this practice 


7” prevails, No diſcourſe, which is deſigned to be perſuaſive, - 


c can have the ſame force when read, as when ſpoken. The 
«© common people all fee] this, and their prejudice againſt thig 


cc practice is not without foundation in nature: what is 0 0 


10 * hereby in point of correctneſs, is not equal to what is lo 
«; in point of perſuaſion and force? Ibid, p. 118. 
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SECTION LIX. 
Of the Action of an r. 


FT ER a ſermon has been compoſed, and 

even committed to memory, much ſtill remains 
for the Orator to execute; for the ſucceſs of the 
e depends upon the MET of delivery. 


Tuts concluding particular ought to de the 
end of a ſeparate work. 


THz ancients regarded delivery as a very con- 
fiderable branch of the art of Oratory, and have 
carried this talent to a degree of perfection, of 
which 1 we have no idea. 


For ſuch as are merely deſirous to avoid the 
moſt common faults in declamation, the following 
are the principal precautions which ought to bg 
adopted. 


Trey ſhould indulge a favourable hope of the 
ſucceſs of their performance at the very moment 
of delivery, that they may ſpeak without reJuQtance 

r uneaſineſs.— They ſhould be deeply penetrated 
Hh their ſubject, and recall what paſſed in their 
mind, while engaged in compoſition. — They 
ſhould diffuſe throughout every part of the diſ- 
courſe the ardour with which they are animated. 

| * hey 
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They ſhould ſpeak authoritatively, in order to 
arreſt the attention of the hearers.— They ſhould 
avoid the declamation of an actor, and be cautious 
of introducing theatrical pantomime in the pulpit, 
which will never ſucceed. —They ſhould begin 
with pitching their voice at a proper medium, fo 
that the tone may be capable of riſing without 
producing diſcord, and of being lowered without 
becoming inaudible.— They may be well aſſured, 
that the effeCt is loſt, when they attempt to ſtrain 
their voice to the higheſt pitch; my kee ig re- 
pels attention inſtead of afliſting it, and that the 
lower they fink their voice in pathetic paſſages, 
the better they are heard, — They ſhould not allow 
| themſelves to make uſe of a multiplicity of geſ- 
| tures; and ſhould eſpecially guard againſt laying 
an undue ſtreſs on a particular word in the general 
movement of a period. —'T hey ſhould avoid all 
corporeal agitation, and never ſtrike the pulpit 
either with the fcet or hands. —They ſhould vary 
the inflections of their voice with each rhetorical 
figure, and their intonations with every paragraph, 
Let them imitate the ſimple and impreſſive accents 
of nature, in delivery as well as in compoſition. — 
In a word, with the rapidity of utterance, they 
ſhould blend pauſes, which are always ſtriking 
when but ſeldom uſed and properly timed, 


Suck are the e artifices, which a Chri- 
ſtian Orator may render ſubſervient to the ſucceſs 
of his miniſtry *. 

R 


Advices reſpecting an Orator's action are to be found in 


FENELON's Dialogue ii. p. 65—76. in Bux Hs Ea upon 
Pronunciation 
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BourDaLove's action was very impreſſive, oo 
though he continually had his eyes ſhut when he 
was preaching. | 


MAs$ILLON ſpake alſo with much authority, 
but ſcarcely made uſe of any action. | 


Tur Abbe PouLLE, and the Abbe Renaup, 
an Orator of older ſtanding, have united, to their 
other talents, action of a higher quality; and 
there is no preacher of this century who has 
been able to equal them in this reſpect. 


IT is an excellent method to reviſe a ſermon as 
Toon as it has been preached, The pulpit diſco- 
vers its beauties and its faults; and, provided the 
Orator is ſkilful to remark the impreſſion that the 
diſcourſe makes upon the auditory, it is eaſy for 
him to obſerve the weak or prolix paſſages, which 
tequire to be 1 


Lr has: then, paſs judgment upon himſelf 
when quitting the pulpit, leſs by the report of 
others, than by his own obſervations. 


Pronunciation and Gefture; allo in Dr. James ForDYce's Ser- 
mon om the Eloquence, and Eſſay on the Action of the Pulpit. See 
alſo many uſeful hints concerning the miniſterial character and 
conduct in the ſame author's Charge at the Ordination of his 
Succeſſor, the Rev. Mr. LinDsay.—Likewiſe the Rev. Mr. 
RYLand's Sermon to the Briſtol Education Society, 1780. 
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SECTION EX. 


Of Motives to excite the Emulation of Chri tran 
Orators. 


AM aware, that theſe multiplied corrections 
occaſion very painful labour to Chriſtian preach- 
ers, Nevertheleſs, that which is really diſheart- 
ning and ſeriouſly alarming to us in our miniſtry, 
is neither the ſtudy, which compoſition requires, 


nor the reſtriftion, which memory impoſes on us; 
but the diſcouragements increaſing as we grow old 


in our profeſſion ; the laſſitude, which perpetually 
attends the repetition of ſermons, no longer deli- 
vered but with reluctance; the certainty of diſ- 
covering faults continually in our diſcourſes, and 
of finding ourſelves, thus, not only very much on 
this ſide perfection, but even below the level of 
our own abilities ; and, above all, the indifference 
of our age for religion. Hence it is, that perſons 
attend to religious inſtruction, as they would to 
a profane ſpectacle; that they are deſirous of re- 
ducing our zeal to the ſacrifice of the moſt im- 
portant truths, and the moſt forcible Eloquence, 
to I know not what frivolous ſubjects, or rhetorical 
flowers; and that, in fine, it ſeems as if it were 
expected of us to degrade ourſelves, both as 
Apoſtles and Orators, in order to pleaſe the mul- 


titude, 
THESE 
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THEsE draughts are, no doubt, bitter. It is: 
however, neceſſary to ſwallow them, ſhould we 
only ſucceed in reclaiming one wicked man to 
virtue, of preſerving one wretched man from 
deſpair z in a word, of preventing one ſingle crime 
from the earth, | 


An! what more can be neceſſary in order to 
quicken our ardour? Is there a virtuous and 
feeling mind, that can deſpiſe ſuch a delightful 


reward? 


We ſhall have fulfilled the end of our vocation, 
when we render ourſelves uſeful to men; in their 
felicity we ſhall receive an indemnification for all 
our ſacrifices : the pleaſing remembrance of our 
* youthful labours will ſerve to delight the ſolitude, 
and to conſole the inactivity, of our advanced 
years; and, when Death ſhall lay his heavy hand 
upon our eye- ids, we ſhall each be able to ſay to 
that great Gop, whoſe laws we have publithed, 
« O my Father! thou haſt given me thy children 
<« to inſtruct, —T reſtore them to thee better. Re- 
* member all the bleflings, which thou haft 
* poured upon thy people, through the inſtru- 
« mentality of thy miniſtering ſervant. Let the 
« tears, which I have dried up, the tears, which 
{© I have excited when pleading in thy name, plead 
« with thee on my behalf. I have been the in- 
te ſtrument of thy clemency : make me hereafter 
8 the object of thy tender mercies,” 


_ Eviaay 
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Tenny other inducement, doubtleſs, dwindles 
to a point before thats great objects, 


IF it were allowable, when entering upon this 
courſe of life, to hold human encouragements in 
ny degree of eſtimation, I ſhould ſay, without 
dread of contradiction, that, with a view of re- 
viving the reliſh for Evangelical Eloquence, the 

ſame means are made uſe of among us, which 
excited ſo ſucceſsful an emulation in the excellent 
days of the age of Lovis XIV. 


NeveR, in the record of eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments, have Chriſtian Orators found a more diſ- 
tinguiſhed attention paid to their labours, nor a 
more marked good will to reward their talents, 


AFTER having, in this manner, unfolded the 
ideas, which have ariſen in my own mind, on the 
ſubject of Eloquence, I am not afraid of being 
charged with having ſacrificed the rules of taite 
to the purpoſes of my own vanity, | 


THz theories of individuals are, for the moſt 
part, only indirect apologies for the compoſitions 
of their authors; and, deſpair of equalling the 
ancient models, often gives riſe to extravagant 


ſyſtems. 


Bur if my rhetorical writings be inferior to 
my theory, | can, at leaſt, willingly bear this 
teſtimony, from the bottom of my heart, that, 
in deriving the Principles of Eloquence from 

R nature, 
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nature, or from the chief performances of our 
| | greateſt maſters, I have been actuated by no other 
motive than a warm attachment to truth, and the 
moſt earneſt ſolicitude to contribute to the ad- 
vancement of ſcience, | | 


[ 
| 
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P. 12. 1. 17. n. read DurF's Eſay on Genius, B. I. F 1. p. 8, 9. 
P. 32. 1. 14. dele (or, „ the court, or, © the audience.“ 
P. 32. I. 15. for efefed, read affected. | 
P. 32. I. 1. n. for attenti, read attents. 

P. 37. 1. 3. n. dele prented. 

P. 64. I. 21. dele he. 

P. 70. I. 18. read Geſpel. pulpit, with a hyphen, 

P. 78+ l. 10. for beateous, read beauteous. 

P. 88. I. 17. for wordly, rei worldiy. 

P. 96. I. 3. comma after alone. 

P. 198. I. 27. n. for ſeemed rea! ſeem. 

P. 227. I. 5. read the before multitude. 
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